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HOUSE-BOATING IN CHINA. 


BY JULIAN RALPH. 


FTER reading all about China by 
A twenty-five authors, I supposed that 
few travellers go there because of its 
filthy cities, terribly bad inns, and the 
hostility of the people toward foreigners. 
I supposed that if any one did go there 
he would certainly be hooted at and hus- 
tled, if not stoned, as so many of the he- 
roic authors say they were; he would 
risk catching the cholera, the small-pox, 
or the black-death, and he would sustain 
himself upon a diet of rats and cats amid 
a dirty, poverty-stricken people swarming 
upon a wretched country. Even after I 
reached China I found that there were 
plenty of Europeans in the treaty ports 
who knew no more of the land on whose 
edge they live than to repeat these cal- 
umnies. In spite of everything, I trav- 
elled about two of the eighteen provinces. 
And by choosing the best part of the em- 
pire, by carrying a large stock of that 
good- nature which works the greatest 
magic with the Chinese, and by being 
properly counselled, I enjoyed the most 
delightful of all my journeys—one so 
completely delightful that I do not hesi- 
tate to recommend it to the great army 
of globe-trotters, even to the most fas- 
tidious ladies and the tenderest children 
among them. 

I saw filthy cities—though few more 
dirty than I have seen in other parts of 
the world — notably Cuba —- therefore I 
avoided all of them except Ka-din, which 
proved that not all are especially dirty. 
I did not trouble the inns, and am not 
even certain that I saw a single one of 
them. I was terribly cursed by an old 
hag in Soo-chow, but that gave her plea- 
sure and did me no harm. I was other- 
wise charmingly entertained by a very 


good-natured, playful people, who never 


failed to grin at me, and who always got 
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heartily laughed at in return, because we 
were both so funny-looking in each oth- 
er’s eyes. As for the small-pox, cholera, 
and black-death, I have no doubt that, as 
Mr. England of Foo-chow told me, ‘‘ these 
epidemics grow wearisome when the fu- 
nerals become incessant,” but I did not 
see one European who dreaded them, or 
more than one who had ever caught one 
of these every-day luxuries. I made my 
longest journey in the Swallow house- 
boat, with every European comfort, eat- 
ing as if I were a very rich man in Lon- 
don or in Paris, waited on by eleven ser- 
vants, at an average daily cost of about 
five dollars each for two of us, enjoying 
as rich, as fertile, and as beautiful a coun- 
try as the sun is able to visit in his rounds, 
and being amused and informed by a con- 
stant succession of the liveliest, the fun- 
niest, the strangest, and the most inter- 
esting experiences that I am able to im- 
agine with my Occidental intellect. 

The owner of the Swallow was a typ- 
ical Anglo-Oriental, who called up pages 
of Thackeray and Kipling simultaneous- 
ly. He had the round and yellowish 
face, the indispensable gray - white hair, 
the calm yet slightly languid expression, 
the loose, light-colored clothes —every- 
thing, in short, that completes the Eng- 
lish intruder in the far East. He fitted 
perfectly in the crowd on board the Hm- 
press of Japan, bound out to China, with 
its long-robed, priestlike Chinese waiters 
and room stewards, with its daily call to 
tiffin instead of luncheon, with its Eng- 
lish women in startlingly short walking- 
skirts, its live lord and lady, its rows of 
wicker settees on deck-(each with a place 
for a bottle and a glass), its American 
missionaries with pigtails coiled up like 
the back hair of their wives, and its an- 
cient, tiny, stunted trees set about in por- 
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celain jars, as we see the flowering plants 
of each season at home. 

It was a great joy to hear his talk with 
the China boys, uttered in a low tone in 
pidjin-English. After tasting the fish at 
tiffin he would say: ‘‘ Boy, what side have 
catchee this? B’long shad or b’long tai?” 

If the boy (a man of fifty or 500 years; 
you could not be sure which) replied, 
‘*My no savey; t’ink um b’long tai,” the 
owner of the Swallow would say, ‘* Pay 
my the bill-of-fare; my look-see what 
ting.” 

He variably ordered the attendants 
either to “catch” or to ‘ pay” him what 
he wanted, and the Chinese went gravely 
to catch the matches or to pay him his 
hat. They followed him topside when 
he went up stairs, they went chop-chop 
when he was in a hurry, and when he 
suggested that they maskee whatever 
they were doing, they dropped it instant- 
ly; for maskee means ‘‘ never mind.” 
Having lived in Asia twenty-six years, 
he did nothing—that is to say, the China 
boys did everything for him, each one 
making it a point to pass his orders to 
the next one, to be passed on to the next, 
and thus on again, until it became a mys- 
tery who it was that finally did the things 
—a mystery that lasted all the time I was 
in China. One thing is certain, it is a 
method that requires a large population. 
No number short of four hundred and 
fifty millions of Chinamen could carry 
out the plan successfully. 

When we reached Shanghai, and my 
friend pressed upon me his splendid great 
house-boat, the Swallow, and when I de- 
clared that I had not the heart to rob him 
of it, he merely replied, with a trifling 
gesture of impatience at my dulness, ‘‘ My 
dear fellow, I have two of those boats, 
you know.” I discovered later that even 
in Asia, where the life of the transplanted 
European seems all luxury and ease, not 
every white man has everything in pairs 
—two of the best of every sort of thing— 
one for his friends and one for himself. 
But not all were comparable with the 
owner of the Swallow in many another 
respect. To merely lend a house-boat to 
a stranger in Asia would be like giving 
him a third leg, or a Pullman car with- 
out an engine to drag it. Therefore its 
owner asked leave to attend to the hiring 
of the crew and the supplying of provi- 
sions. Finally he said that he would 
take a little thirty-six-hour sail with me 
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to Shanghai's only country resort, ‘‘ the 
Hills,” in order that I might learn how 
such a strange craft should be managed, 
and get acquainted with my servants at 
the same time. I know that there was 
not any further act of kindness taat 
could be conceived, or he would have 
practised it. 

We let the boat worry and struggle 
through the tangle of craft beside the 
city, while we drove five miles out to 
meet it. There we came upon the Swal- 
low, with its broadside of Ning-po varnish 
and double plate-glass blazing in the sun- 
light. We started so late on a Saturday 
and returned so early on the following 
Monday that I saw and noted nothing 
but the Hills, where we spent Sunday, 
and the owner's methods in dealing with 
the crew. The Garden of China is an 
immense level bed of the alluvial deposit 
of three of that empire’s great rivers. 
Several of its interior cities, like Soo- 
chow, are said to have been on the sea-coast 
in Marco Polo’s time, or earlier, and such 
hills and mountains as one finds here 
and there above the luxuriant plain must 
once have been islands. These do not 
take on a sentimental or a semi-religious 
relation with the people, as old Fuji does 
in Japan, but the foreigners do the next 
thiug to worshipping them—they revel 
upon them, long for them, rush to them 
whenever they can, adore them. They 
are to the Europeans in China what the 
mountains and the sea would be to the 
people of Dakota or Nebraska if they had 
samples thereof within a day’s call. So 
everlasting and so tedious does that flat 
empire of rice and cotton fields become to 
the European in Shanghai that he must 
be pretty poor if he does not own a house- 
boat, or a share in one, in order to flee to 
the nearest tiny hills on Sundays and 
holidays in the pleasant parts of each 
year. To me this fondness for the Hills 
was difficult to understand, for the level 
country around them is verdant, pictu- 
resque, and lovely in the extreme, while 
the Hills are but tiny excrescences, not so 
large or so tall as the Navesink High- 
lands, behind Sandy Hook. 

With all the leading books on China 
and all the best periodicals of London 
and New York on the shelves and table, 
with brilliant American lamps to read 
by, and the hustling industry of a Yankee 
clock sounding softly in the pretty saloon, 
with good chow (which is food) to stay 
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us, and good cigars, 
and a boy to antici- 
pate every wish, we 
were glad to be 
aboard the Swallow. 
And it was better yet 
to awaken in the 
morning deep in 
China, as free from 
any sight or sound 
of modern civiliza- 
tion as if we had 
journeyed three hun- 
dred instead of only 
thirty miles. 
‘What side have 
come?” the owner 
asked his boy. 
‘*Have come Four 
Water,” said Confu- 
cius. “Tink good 
place for takee barf.” 
Now the yellow 
mud of China wash- 
ed into the Pacific 
Ocean makes the sea 
the color of the Mis- 
sissippi even hun- 
dreds of miles from 
shore, yet here the 
same water was as 
ciear as Croton, hav- 
ing had leisure to 
drop its vellow bur- 
den while loafing 
through an intricate 
system of creeks and 
canals. Clad only in 
knitted trunks, we 
stood upon the laeq- 
uered deck and look- 
ed into the water. 
It loitered along above a swaying floor of 
emerald cut into close-fitting star-shaped 
forms far below—the topsof athick growth 
of water-weeds. These a comely girl in 
a blue suit of jacket and broad trousers 
was helping her father to tear up with 
tools like oyster-tongs. The two had been 
heaping the weeds on their square-nosed 
boat in order to use them for manure on 
the farm near by, but they stopped to take 
in the surprising view of us two outer 
barbarians. Perhaps they liad never seen 
any barbarians before; certainly they had 
never seen so much of any barbarians. 
For many a long year that couple will 
insist that, in spite of the absurd dress of 
the white man, he seems a reasonable, com- 
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mon-sense crealLure—a Chinaman under- 
done, like toast that has not been browned. 

But what of their view compared to 
mine! For I was face to face with China! 
I had but to raise my eyes in order to see 
the nether side of the world, the empire 
of the Son of Heaven, the Flowery King- 
dom, the seat of the oldest civilization 
that exists, the changeless empire, the 
strangest, most peculiar realm on earth ! 

How beautiful it was! How tiatural 
and orderly and reasonable was every- 
thing around me! How much it seemed 
like Nature’s veriest home, where she lav- 
ished her splendor and enjoyed herself! 
How unlike it was to all and everything 
that I had expected! Japan had been 
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very strange, almost startling, theatrically 
unnatural. It proved to be a country all 
made up of multitudinous mountains; and 
they were not like any other mountains, 
but were such heaps as we sometimes 
make when we let sand slip through our 
fingers upon a board. Everything in 
Japan is little, humorously though pic- 
turesquely little. It is Tinyland. It is 
made up of petty mountains, peopled by 
a stunted, kiln-dried humanity herding in 
little villages of impossible, tiny, fragile 
houses that might aswell be made of card- 
board. Its women are the funniest per- 
sonifications of dolls, and its men seem 
to have a quarrel with everything except 
their comical self-conceit, and to be at 
odds with their modern clothing and their 
modern civilization —both of which are 
misfits. Lilliputian misfits, I should say, 
for everything about Japan is Lilliputian, 
except its grand burst of Orientalism,with 
which it startles every voyager over the 
Pacific. 

But here at last was China, turning 
out to be a part of the same earth as we 
live upon, and apparently reasonable and 
logical in the same degree that we had 
expected it to be queer and confusing. 
Of course that is not the case. It is the 
things one finds out upon acquaintance, 
and not the things one sees, that make 
China what she is; and Heaven knows 
they are grotesque enough and plentiful 
enough to more than match the whimsi- 
cal pretty-pretties that make Japan the 
quaint little steaming teapot that she is. 
But I am now writing of my first impres- 
sions; and that China looked logical and 
proper was the first one I gotas I brought 
my heels together and prepared to make 


a dive into that creek to 
signalize my earlier plunge 
into the Orient. So far as 
China’s scenery was con- 
cerned, that was also the 
last impression I carried 
away when summer had 
gone, winter had come, and 
I was waving adieu to those 
men and women in China, 
yellow and white, who will 
live in my mind forever, 
here and in heaven, as the 
jolliest, kindliest, most sym- 
pathetic, generous souls I 
ever found in such profusion 

anywhere in my roving. 
It was a charming sight of 
Nature at her happiest that met the eyes 
I raised toward the first view of the inte 
rior of China. Before me was a seeming 
ly endless expanse of pea-green rice 
fields: spring-green grassy meadows they 
might have been. Ahead of the Swallou 
a fence of light yellow bamboo rods, laced 
together with bamboo, started to cross the 
creek from one clump of young willows 
to another. At the creek’s middle the 


fence was cut down to the water’s edge 


where its palings were just barely in sight 
like teeth that had been worn down to the 
gum in a long-sustained effort to eat uy 
the myriad boats that bore down upon 
them and dragged their bottoms over 
them. Then the neat yellow fence rose 
again high out of the water, and climbed 
the farther bank beside a curving purse 
net of woven bamboo; for all this was the 
great net of a fisherman, who lived near 
by, and made that monopolistic use of the 
stream which every Chinaman seems able 
to make of every stream and road and 
bridge and public place—even the most 
sacred —in the empire. Abaft the boat 
rose the broken ruins of an aged pi-lo, or 
‘*honorable arch,” erected,the Lord knows 
when, to the sainted memory of He alone 
knows whom. A terrace of granite steps 
led from the ruins to the water, and, just 
beyond, a little side creek, the only sort of 
true road in most of China, went green 
and placid and straight among the thatch- 
roofed stone one-story houses of a little 
farm village. Thither I followed it; but 
I had only time to notice that the village 
street was but four or five feet wide and 
paved with cobbles, that there were many 
blue figures in two tea-houses that gaped 
at the street like parched clams, that the 
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funny betrousered children followed us 
close behind, and that the women scuttled 
away at sight of us as fiddler-crabs hustle 
to their holes when you trespass upon 
their mud. I remember that it seemed 
like Sunday there, as it was, and yet there 
is no Sunday until New-Year’s, when fif- 
teen Sundays occur in a bunch. I recol- 
lect, too, that the men all grinned when 
they saw us,and that we were barked at by 
many wolfish dogs, who everywhere and 
always scent a white man—perhaps be- 
cause, as the Chinese 
declare, we all smell 
like sheep. What- 
ever be the truth 
about us, I afterward 
discovered time and 
again that the scent 
of a white person 
will wake a Chinese 
dog out of a sound 
sleep. I reason it 
out that we appeal 
to the dog’s neglect- 
ed stomach, that his 
stomach notifies his 
head, and that he 
barks, as he always 
does, because he ex- 
pects to dine on mut- 
ton and finds himself 
fooled. 

Beyond the vil- 
lage we climbed sky- 
ward, and found the 
ascending earth no 
different from any 
treeless, grass-coated 
hill in Pennsylvania 
or in England. It 
was littered with fa- 
miliar wild flowers, 
strewn with gray 
stones, and_ criss- 
crossed here and 
there by narrow 
twisted paths. One 
of the humpbacked 
cows of China, that 
would pass for the 
‘*sacred cows of In- 
dia” in Central Park 
or Barnum’s show, 
stared at us out of a 
gentle, placid face, 
and then moved 
munching along 
upon the slender, 





sleek-coated legs of a deer. Fitting 
like a woven cap upon the uneven skull 
of the next hill was a _ considerable 
Catholic mission building, which we 
would have visited had we not found 
that both of us had left all our money 
aboard the Swallow, loose in an un 
locked drawer, beside my watch, in my 
case—a feat that one may safely perform 
in China if proper servants are employed. 
But the pleasantest view was not of the 
mission: it was the sight of the vast 
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plain before us, on the edge of the Garden 
of China. As far as the eye could reach 
lay the bright green rice country, all cut 
up and gridironed by creeks and canals 
and ditches, all sprinkled with those 


clumps of round and graceful trees that 
shade and hide the farming villages, all 
astir with softly gliding boats, and send- 


ing up from everywhere the hushed 
sound of birds’ songs, the calls of boat- 
men and farmers, the noises of children 
at play, and the sharper barking of dogs. 
Great homelike, ragged-winged turkey-buz- 
zards, called crows in China, circled over 
the plain, as if to suggest that we were on 
the coast of South Carolina. Over the crest 
of the hill went we, and then we ran 
down to the level earth again through a 
little tangle of what appeared to be lau- 
rel bushes, and into a great cool green 
grove of bamboo-trees. That was my 
first sight of a. bamboo plantation, with 
its tall slender dark green trunks, as 
smooth and hard as glass, and its cloud 
of long narrow leaves. Soon I came to de- 
light in seeing such thickets, and thought 
them among the prettiest, as they are the 
most wonderfully useful, of Nature’s gifts 
to China. 

Back again aboard the Swallow, we 
found that Confucius had spread the din- 
ing-table beneath an awning on the front 
deck, where we sat and enjoyed a tiffin 
than which none more appetizing was 
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eaten that day in Paris. For lookers-on 
at the meal had a comical row of 
moon-faced children, who stood on the 
nearest bank and watched us, wondering 
at our snow-white napery, our silvered 
knives and forks, our delicate glass-ware, 
and our red wine, as well as at the crim- 
inal callousness that made it possible for 
us to monopolize such enjoyment and 
plenty while they looked on with the 
sides of their hollow stomachs knocking 
together, as little dogs look, watery-eyed, 
within a butcher’s door. The row of 
funny little Chinese was clad all in faded 
blue and in trousers; but while the neth- 
er garments of the girls were intact, each 
boy had his pantaloons split up the inner 
side of each leg. The girls wore their 
hair as our women do, in a coil, but at 
one side of the skull instead of behind; 
and we could farther distinguish the 
sexes apart because the bigger boys wore 
proper pigtails, while the smaller ones 
carried funny little rat-tail queues stick- 
ing straight out on each side and on top 
of their buttonlike heads. I will not say 
too much of how they beckoned to us 
with the palms of their hands, instead of 
with the backs, as we do, because later 
on that was done to us more prettily by 
a girl who is to live forever in our dreams; 
but I cannot withhold the fact that each 
one, even the baby in arms, carried a 
flower or a bunch of blossoms, of which 
luxuries I despoiled them for a Kwang- 
tung five-cent piece before we pulled up 
anchor and sailed away. 

No sooner was the Swallow warped to 


we 
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the boat-club wharf at Shanghai than 
Confucius began to load it with pro- 
visions for the trip on which Mr. Weldon 
and I were to start immediately—out to 
and on the famed Grand Canal. The 
stores were from the great grocery house 
of an American from Lewes, Delaware. 
There were two refrigerators loaded with 
artificial ice; there were great boxes of 
distilled water, and other boxes of soups, 


all that was peculiar in a boat full of pe- 
culiarities. Being Chinese, the two men 
imbibed the entire lesson, and performed 
their duties with but one mistake during 
the whole time they served us. 

The Swallow is simply better than any, 
except five that are like it, of the Shang- 
hai house-boats. It is a broad, square- 
nosed sloop of thirty feet in length, fitted 
with a great, comfortable cabin, and a sail 
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butter, meats and fish in tins; of bread, 
biscuits, fresh meat, and poultry; of Eng- 
lish, American, and Indian sauces, cheese 
and curry; of jams and fruit in glass; of 
ham, bacon, flour, eggs, condensed milk, 
yeast cakes, rice, oatmeal, sugar, and 
spices; of Chinese persimmons, pomelos, 
grapes, lemons, oranges, beans, pease, car- 
rots, parsnips, sweet-potatoes. Really it 
was wonderful what a lot of edibles came 
aboard the little boat, and still more won- 
derful what became of them all, for the 
only things that overflowed into our sa- 
loon were some dozens of bottles of water 
that were stowed in one of the four great 
drawers under our beds. Confucius saw 
everything inits place. Then he brought 
the new cook and boy who were to serve 
us, and handing the keys to them, told 
them in less than five minutes where to 
find everything, what everything was, 
what sort of dishes to cook and what to 
avoid, how I liked the beds made, where 
to find the table-linen, how to manage 
the patent American lamps, and, in short, 


of the enormous size that distinguishes so 
many sails in China. Such a house-boat 
is the regular thing in which the Euro- 
peans at the treaty ports go pleasuring, 
hunting, and sight-seeing along the in- 
land waterways of the realm. It is the 
sort of floating private car in which the 
white men, women, and children add to 
the ease and luxury of life in the far East. 
On top of its long round-roofed cabin, 
when we started, stood the Laou-ta, or 
‘‘Old Great,” as the captain is called. 
His duty and his pride were to increase 
and direct the tremendous vocal uproar 
that accompanied our start, and that nev- 
er fails to help on the Chinese with any 
work they have in hand. 

“ Bay-soi” or ‘‘tay-soi’’ shouted the 


two sailors who poled us out into the 
Soo-chow creek, and the Old Great re- 
peated the words with extraordinary lung- 
power at the craft in our way, warning 
them to go to the left or the right. Our 
main propulsion came from the yoolo, a 
great bent-handled sculling-oar which 
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two sailors manipulated at the stern, but 
the coolies poling in front guided us 
through the amazing scenery into which 
we plunged when we entered China alone 
and in earnest. 

Since there are neither wagon roads 
nor any wheeled vehicles except hand- 
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barrows, all travel and traffic are by water. 
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And since the waterways are led to the 
doors of all the people, except the mill- 
ions whose homes are floating craft, the 
number of boats in China is beyond any- 
thing that the world knows or that the 


world sees elsewhere. 


rolled together I had 


In all my life 
never seen so many 


water-craft as I saw at Shanghai, and yet 


I saw more when I travelled inland. 


At 


Shanghai they anchor in such myriads 


that the beholder r 


ealizes for the first 


time what a farce it is to speak of the 
‘* forests of masts” at New York or Liver- 


pool. 


They lie together in all but solid 


masses for miles and miles on each side 
of the harbor, and the channel between 
the lines is no more clear of them than 
Broadway or Charing Cross is free of 


vehicles at noonday. 
large a proportion 


Thus we see how 
of the population 


is nautical; and since the Swallow car- 


ried only us two “* 
her twelve men, it 


’ 


Europeans” among 
will be well to de- 


scribe her crew in order to get at least 
a slight knowledge of these sailor-folk, 
most of whom are born upon the water, 






and live and die 
upon it. 
The Old Great 


was a hard-looking 
character, perfectly 


at home with his 
coolie crew, and 
very ill at ease 


when he was called 
forward to consult 
with his masters. 
He differed from 
the sailors only in 
being better dressed 
than they; for he 
wore an old Derby 


hat, and _é white 
men’s woollen trou- 
sers. His sailors 


were mainly clad in 
faded blue cotton, 
which was either 
patched or should 
have been. He ate 
his meals of rice, 
fish, and vegetables 
seated tailor fashion 
among the coolies 
on the little after- 
deck, and between- 
whiles he smoked 
tobacco with them— 
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tobacco that looked and smelled like red 
hair on fire. He had a way of slipping 
off with his chums in the crew at night 
after he had tied up to the river-bank, 
being always careful to select a night 
stand close to some city or town, where 
opium joints and singsong girls and 
samsu wine were plenty, and where we 
were entertained by the incessant ringing 
of joss-house gongs, the sputter of fire- 
crackers celebrating some superstition, 
and the toot-tooting of the river police, who 
follow the Chinese custom of blowing 
horns to notify the thieves when to stop 
thieving and lie low until danger of de- 
tection is past. I could have stopped his 
nocturnal wanderings, for I had the right 
to do so, and he was as obedient as a good 
dog, but I did not find out about them 
until one night when I feared molestation 
by the two worst sorts of the scum of 
China—the soldiers and the river pirates 
—but then we were too near the end of 
our voyage to bother about it. He was 
the only living fixture on the boat, being 
hired at $96 the year, and he was so hired 
because he knew a little of pidjin-Eng- 
lish and more of the lay of the country. 

‘“What time can make boat walkee?” 
I asked him on the first day. 

‘* More quick more better,” said he. 

‘*Can go Soo-chow chop-chop?” 

‘*Can do,” said he, which means, ‘I 
can.” 

‘* How can do when no got wind?” 

‘**Can yoolo, can makee pole, and can 
makee track,” said he, which was to say 
that he could row, pole, or have the boat 
pulled from tke shore. 





So out into the thicket of boats of almost 
every conceivable size and shape we were 
poled and sculled, and the Old Great stood 
on the cabin roof and took his cue from 
the polemen to yell at everything that 
crossed our route or loitered before us. 
If you threw a quart of shavings into a 
pail of water you would see how thick 
the craft lay on the surface of the Soo- 
chow Creek as we ran through Shanghai. 
Around us was an incomprehensible litter 
of sampans, house- boats, junks, rafts, 
steam-launches, stern-wheel kickaway 
boats, chop-boats, military transports, the 
bateaux of the Tanka girls who work the 
ferries, the craft of broom-makers, duck- 
raisers, fisher- folk, scavengers, customs 
men, police, and—short of the book that 
some one must write about the water-life 
of China—I could not begin to tell what 
other craft. Such a boat as ours is a 
privileged institution in China. It is 
known among the people as a glass boat, 
because of its windows. It is feared by 
the robbers and pirates because of the 
guns it is supposed to carry, and it is 
respected by the folks afloat because of 
the dread power and cunning which give 
to Europeans the far from disrespectful 
nickname of ‘‘foreign devils.” A1tl this 
the Old Great knew very well, and made 
full use of, for a Chinaman loves author- 
ity as a negro does, and fattens on ad- 
vantage like a Hebrew. Without under- 
standing a word of the.volleys he roared 
from the cabin roof, I yet knew perfectly 
well what he was saying to both the 
humble and the great and powerful who 
got in our way: 


ee Se 


ett ill ree tea oi 
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** Hi! you little five-cash mud-seraper,” 
he yelled, ‘‘don’t you see a great lordly 
boat behind you? Out of the way, chop- 
chop. Hey, you mandarin’s chop- boat, 
get out of the way of this European glass 
boat, or Heaven knows what will happen. 
Hello, there, you water-spider Tanka girl 
two blocks away, don’t you see what's 
coming?” 

And such is the regard for size and 
rank and power in China that everybody 
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ing and browbeating every one around 
him. That is how plenty of Europeans 
travel (and how some preach Christian 
ity)in China. That is what breeds out 
rages, riots, and massacres. 

When I say that the Old Great got $8 
a month I mean $8 Mexican, which was 
$4 of our money. Hereafter I shall re- 
duce to our money every sum I have to 
mention. The sailors received fifteen 
cents a day, and were therefore lords 


FISHING WITH CORMORANTS. 


always seuttled out of our path. We 
found that when a mandarin travels, in a 
great oak-colored, varnished house afloat, 
he hangs some red tassels on its bow, a 
great streamer floats bebind, and a coolie 
larrups a huge gong, that goes off with a 
crash like the day of judgment. That 
is China fashion. Ours was European 
fashion. The Old Great had caught the 
Anglo-Chinese trick of yelling, and bully- 


above most coolies that they met. 
were coolies. 
of burden. 

it is the Oriental synonym of our word 


They 
Coolie means laborer, man 
It is not the name of a race; 


laborer. Where life is real and earnest, 
as it is in China, it is no reproach to be 
called a laborer, as it is where men work 
eight hours a day, and ape the gentleman 
during the other sixteen hours. There- 
fore these sailors were addressed as coolies, 
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with ‘* Coolie, do 
this,” and ‘* Coolie, 
vo there.” They 
were a happy little 
band. One sang 
an endless comic 
song all the time 
he tugged at the 
yoolo, and = all 
laughed as long as 
they were awake, 
when they were 
not wrestling or 
frolicking or ban- 
dying repartee 
with the happy 
folk on passing 
vessels and on the 
shore. The Can- 
tonese that we see 
in this country 
seem a preternaturally grave people, 
though I do not believe they can be at 
home, for where I saw China the men 
were forever playing tricks, making fun, 
exchanging wit, chasing one another, and 
shoving and pushing and wrestling like 
school-boys at home. Both the Chinese 
and the Japanese seem grave when you 
surround a few with European influences 
and watch them. That is one of the mill- 
ion ways in which they are like our red 
Indians. But both nations are full of fun. 
The Japanese, being the more conceited, 
wear the thicker pretence of dignity. They 
never unbend before a critical public. But 
when you come to be familiar with many 
Chinese you find yourse!f among a lot of 
madcap boys and girls (no matter what 
their age), and when you are intimate with 
many Japanese you discover a mine of 
punsters, and people given over to the 
lightest games and diversions, so neces- 
sary to their temperament that they can 
amuse themselves by the week with their 
fingers, with bits of paper, and with twine. 
When my coolies on the Swallow were 
strangers to me they joked about me with 
passers-by. Later they turned the laugh 
on their own countrymen. 

Fun has to be simple and genuine to 
reach their minds. For instance, one 
caught a water-snake, and let it run upon 
the deck to frighten me. I feigned terri- 
ble alarm, and they roared and screamed 
‘*Hi-yah!’ But presently I stroked the 
little creature, and showed that I had 
been feigning fear. I got Mr. Weldon’s 
tobacco-box while he was on shore at his 


. 
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painting, and dumping out the tobacco, 
put the snake in its place. Then I jumped 
into the Swallow's polished small boat 
and ordered a coolie to take me to Mr. 
Weldon. I returned with him, and urged 
him to smoke a pipe and enjoy the sun- 
set. I brought out the box and opened it 
for him to fill his pipe, when, lo! a huge 
serpent, twice or three times the size of 
the first one, began to uncoil and come 
out. While I was away the coolies had 
caught this larger snake to startle me 
with. I feigned nothing when I dropped 
the box as if it had been white-hot, and 
the sensitive soul of the painter urged him 
to scramble upon the cabin roof and order 
the infernal reptile—he was more brief— 
thrown overboard. The coolies bent dou- 
ble with mirth. 

A Chinaman will *‘ squeeze” a penny 
in excess of his due whenever chance of- 
fers. Stealing is there called squeezing, 
because it is a national vice, and is re- 
garded as we regard the practice of ex- 
acting a commission. Largely, stealing 
is only done in office, on the Tammany 
plan. Getting $15,000 from a policeman 
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to buy a captaincy for him, and then 
keeping $5000 of it for your trouble, is a 
genuine Chinese operation. But small 
squeezing is done by every one in every 
walk of life, and a man in China expects 
his boy to squeeze one or two per cent. 
on every transaction. Even then every- 
thing is so cheap that no one minds. 
Such squeezing is practised upon the 
shrewdest old residents, and even among 
the Chinese; for they are a people who 
bid their children weigh whatever they 
buy, after seeing it weighed at the shop, 
and then they weigh it again when the 
child brings it home, to see that the child 
has neither been cheated nor been cheat- 
ing. It is when a coolie catches a green- 
horn that he turns from squeezing to 
highway audacity. He knows a white 
man is a greenhorn when the white man 
pays him too much, and then, instead 
of being grateful for his good luck, he 
goes to every length to bleed the man 
worse. I paid a ricksha man forty cents 
after I had used him three hours at ten 
cents an hour. I did so because he had 
run ten miles with me in two of those 
hours, and was so wet and tired that 
I felt compassion for him. He made 
an outrageous effort to get more out of 
me, following me with clamor into the 
hotel office, and thence into the dining- 
room, where he kept plucking my sleeve 
and holding out his open hand with my 
four bits contemptuously displayed. Tne 
kindly proprietor of the hotel bundled 
him out, and then gave me a lecture that 
I sadly needed. 

‘This is twice this has occurred,” said 
he, ‘‘ anditis altogether your fault. That 
coolie agreed to work for you for a cer- 
tain price, and yet you deliberately gave 
him more. He thinks you ‘one piecee 
foolo,’ and he is right in thinking so. He 
says to himself, ‘If that greenhorn can’t 
keep his word or his money, but is will- 
ing to give me ten cents too much, why 
should he not give me a dollar just as 
well?’ Stop giving more than what is 
right, or you will have a miserable time 
in China. The Chinese regard us as 
strictly just and truthful, and it is only 
when we disabuse them of that impres- 
sion that they show us any disrespect.” 

This is a long preface to a second little 
illustration of the simplicity and readi- 
ness of fun among the Chinese, and yet 
it may be of value by itself. At all 
events, one day Mr. Weldon bargained for 
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a little knickknack—a peasant’s wooden 
bracelet—which was worth ten cash. He 
gave the man all the cash he had—a 
handful—to rid himself of the load. The 
man at once set up a noise and dis- 
turbance, and Mr. Weldon took back his 
money, counted out the right change, 
and pocketed the rest—a proceeding that 
sent a great crowd of Chinese men and 
women into convulsions of laughter. 
That was a joke that they could under- 
stand. As for the peddler, he not only 
got justice, but he ‘‘lost face ’—that is, 
he was shamed in public, and that is the 
worst thing that can ever happen to a 
Chinaman. 

The Old Great ‘lost face” on the sec- 
ond night out, when he and his crew were 
keeping up their customary hullabaloo 
of yelling and shouting at the other 
water-folk. The frequent crashing against 
other boats, the seraping over bamboo 
fish-nets, and the hubbub when we passed 
through a river town or tied up near 
one, were poor enough accompaniments 
for sleep, and I resolved that my own 
crew should be quiet. 

‘*Too muchee bobbery whole time,” 
said I. ‘‘No can sleep, no can do. No 
wantchee any more—all foolo pidjin.” 
(Pidjin means ‘‘ business.”’) 

With his mate and several coolies lis- 
tening admiringly, the Old Great set about 
to give me impudence and to out-talk me. 
‘* No belong foolo,” said he, meaning that 
he was no fool. ‘‘If my no makee noise, 
people tink my no got savey” (people 
would think he had no sense). ‘‘ No can 
do if no holler; all makee laugh.” With 
an appearance of anger and disgust, I told 
him I wanted no talk from him, nothing 
but instant obedience; furthermore, that 
if there was any more noise at night I 
would be the Old Great myself, and would 
let him walk home. He was stupid, sur- 
ly, and impudent, and needed a short rein 
once in every three days, until, on leaving 
Soo-chow, he met with such humiliation 
that he did not even raise his head there- 
after. We were poling through a mass 
of what seemed a million junks and 
flower-boats, sampans, and other craft, be- 
side the interminable gray walls of ‘ the 
Paris of China,” and he was putting on 
the airs of an angry lion, perched on the 
cabin roof, and roaring at every oue to 
‘**look-see the glass boat” that was com- 
ing along. How any moving thing ever 
made twenty feet of progress in that jam 
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of boats I do not know, but we crept along 
for a mile or more, studying the life on 
the vessels of the mandarins, the poor 
folk, and the painted outcast beauties of 





a few cash, and a few more cash to put 
it in place. In China one must aot let 
such things happen. If you strike a man, 
you must settle with all his relatives; if 


ONE HOUSE IN QUIN-SAN. 


the flower-boats. Suddenly a chop-boat 
bulged out of the thicket at one side of 
us, our iron-bound prow veered toward it 
at the same time, and crash went a plank 
on the other boat—a plank that was worth 


you maim one, you must support a swarm 
of his connections until he gets well; and 
if you do any damage you must pay well 
for it, just as the Emperor himself ex- 
pects to pay for every massacred mission- 
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ary, and for every war into which bother- 
some barbarians force him. The instant 
the board was broken all the bombast and 
boasting and vainglory of the Old Great 
turned itself against him with added 
force. If he and his vessel were so won- 
derful, the aggrieved Chinese argued to 
themselves, they must be able to pay well 
for their blunders. 
up about us I never heard in all my days. 
All my crew yelled back at the yelling 
of the greater crew of tlie chop-boat, and 
presently the men from the other boat 


Such a row as blew 


THE WALL OF 


boarded ours and swelled the quarrel at 
short range. I went on deck and ordered 
all the boarding party off at once, telling 
my Old Great that I would not permit 
such a riot,and that he must push on, 
chop-chop. 

We pushed on, but not he. He was 
obliged to stay behind, in pawn, to settle 
for the damage he had done. We left 
him in a small boat, and a mile or so 
farther on, beside the rows of ovenlike 
graves that rose above the ground in the 
shadow of Soo-chow’s gray wall, we wait- 
ed for an hour. The task of the Old 
Great was to be very sorry, apologetic, 
and humble, and to assure his captors 
that though we were truly walking na- 
tional banks (as are all Europeans in 
Chinese eyes), still this debt was to be 
paid out of his pocket. It took him an 
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hour to get off on payment of fifty cents. 
But he came back to us with ‘lost face,” 
a humbled, quieted, retiring personage, 
very unlike his former self. When the 
trip was at an end he sent Confucius to 
us to extort a present for the crew, to all 
of whom we had foolishly given tips 
whenever they served us in any direct 
and personal manner. We made up a 
purse of two dollars (gold) for the Old 
Great and his coolies, but he sent Confu- 
cius back to us in a few days to say that 
all of the little we sent had been given 


SOO-CHOW. 


to the crew, and he had got nothing, al- 
though he had had to pay a-Mexican dol- 


lar for that accident at Soo-chow. Con- 
fucius hinted that two dollars and a half 
(gold) should satisfy him, and we accepted 
the suggestion. Thus,in China, there is 
incessant clamor for money, and bother 
about it—in China, where money is more 
scarce, and goes farther, and is exacted in 
more trifling sums, than anywhere else, I 
suppose, in all the world. 

The cook should have a page of descrip- 
tion, but, alas! he showed himself as little 
as the men who run the engines on asteam- 
ship. When he was caught outside the 
galley he was seen to be as comely as a 
young girl, round-faced, round-eyed (for 
not nearly all Chinamen have the typical 
slits for eyes), smiling, clean, and boyish. 
He was a Little Billee among cooks, and 
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if it were not that he would be certain to 
run away and set up a laundry inside of 
six months, he would be here in America 
to-day, even if he wanted many times his 
home salary of five dollars (gold) a month. 
He used to send in word to the cabin— 
through Ananias, which was our waiter 
and ‘‘ boy *—that one thing after another 
had gone. ‘‘Ice have lunned away” 
(run away), it was at one time; then, 
‘“Alle flesh meat have go,” and ‘no 
gottee blead”; or, ‘Cook say wantchee 
butter—no have got.” When anything 
“ went,” there was nothing to do about 
it, unless it happened to be one of the 
few edibles that we and the Chinese 
have in common, such as poultry, game- 
birds, pork, vegetables, eggs, and fruit. 
As we heard of each departure of some 
vitally necessary part of our provisions, 
Mr. Weldon, who greatly loves the good 
things of earth, would put down his knife 
and fork and exclaim: ‘‘ What! No ice! 
Heavens! Let’s scoot for home, chop- 
chop!” 

‘*Maskee,” the boy said every time ; 
‘**cook say can do.” 

It is my belief that if that sherubic boy 
in the galley had nothing but pots and 
pans and a fire, he would have beaten the 
chef of the Café Riche making delicacies 
out of the air. For no matter what had 
‘alle lunned away,” the next meal was 
even more of a rhapsody and a dream of 
the culinary art than any that went be- 
fore. Such sauces, such pastry, such pud- 
dings as he could make—especially after 
all the principal staples of food had 
been consumed—I have not often tasted 
anywhere. It would have been a fair bet 
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to match him against a Frenchman at 
making omelets and ragouts, against the 
world at puddings and sauces, and if the 
Scotch people could taste oatmeal porridge 
as he cooked it, there would be an emigra- 
tion from Scotland that would leave the 
land barons all the room they want. It 
is said of cooks, as a rule, that they must 
love good eating or they caunot produce 
it. On that basis the Frenchmen argue. 
They hold that no woman can cook, be- 
cause no woman “‘lives to eat.” But lit- 
tle Ah Chow, the Swallow's cook, used to 
turn from his dainty and exquisite crea- 
tions to load his stomach with a lot of 
mucilaginous rice and half-raw fish and 


‘ half-cooked vegetables dipped in inky soy 


three or four times a day in company with 
the coolie crew. 
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WHAT THE MADRE 
BY ROBERT 


YONIO laughed till he showed all his 

white teeth, the madre was so persist- 

ent in her efforts to find out everything 

about him. He turned his face toward the 

women, his eyes so bright and clear that 
it was difficult to believe them sightless. 

‘* Aska heem,” whispered the younger 
woman, ‘‘who that it was tolda heem 
which it was Tessa Guarino was false to 
heem.” 

The other whispered back in her ca- 
ressing voice: ‘‘Why not ask yourself, 
Signora Bandi? It is better to put your 
questions to him, and in the Italian, than 
to me in the American, which you know 
not so fluently as I, thereby forcing me 
to get them back into the Italian that he 
may understand them. Bacco! ‘It is 
better to fall from the window than from 
the roof.’” 

The Signora Bandi tossed her head. 
**You know, madre,” she said, in her 
native tongue, following the lead of the 
madre, ‘‘my husband knew him well at 
home. He has a romantic story, and I 
adore romantic stories. But my husband 
laughs at romance, and will not tell it to 
me. ThusI come to you, speaking like the 
Americans, so that if he should by chance 
hear he will not understand, this Tonio. 
And, as I have told you, he must not 
know who I am, nor that I ask concern- 
ing him. He might speak of it to my 
husband, and, poor me! how I should be 
laughed at!” She smiled insinuatingly. 
‘Ts it not so?” 

The madre bent her deep, pathetic eyes 
on the questioner. The madre’s face was 
a net-work of fine lines, like the under 
side of a vine leaf; the lines were accent- 
ed at this moment, for she elevated her 
brows. 

‘* Surely,” cried Tonio, ‘‘ there is some 
one with you, madre mia.” 

‘*Never,” unhesitatingly said the ma- 
dre, scandalized at such a supposition on 
his part. ‘‘ Would I let another hear the 
story you tell to me alone? Not so. It 
was but a woman of the house spoke in 
at the door. They make such impossible 
propositions, these women of the house. 
And who told you that Tessa Guarino 
was false to you ?” 

“‘Fede mia!” laughed Tonio. ‘‘ Not 
done yet? Well, it was my friend Beppo 
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WOULD NOT HAVE. 
Cc. V. MEYERS. 


—who else? Tessa told him I was useless 
after I had the accident to my eyes. Tes- 
sa was so proud and ambitious—and who 
would want a useless husband? She 
went to Turin while I was in the hospi- 
tal, to get away from me and the people 
who might have called her cruel for de- 
spising me. Then Beppo goes to Ameri- 
ca to establish his banca and to assist the 
emigrants who are so helpless in a strange 
land.” He is so clever, is Beppo. Then I 
write to Beppo. I will come to him with 
the money Uncle Luigi, the olive-grower, 
has left me, and he shall advise me what 
to do with it, and take care of it for me 
whiie I am with him, as so many are de- 
ceiving me and taking from me now that 
I am blind. So I come, and Beppo is 
overjoyed. And that is all. I will not 
speak of these matters again, madre. I 
will not.” 

‘“*Va!” said the madre, straightening 
the sheets on the bed. She gave a look 
of dismissal to the Signora Bandi. ‘‘ Va!” 

The Signora Bandi bowed graciously 
to her. 

‘*Buon giorno,” she whispered, polite- 
ly, and tiptoed herself away. 

‘Is there not some one with you, ma- 
dre?” asked Tonio. 

‘*There is not,” the madre answered, 
decisively. She went on putting the room 
to rights, and Tonio, wishing to keep her 
as long as possible, gossiped with her 
about the people in the house, and her 
strictures regarding the little Felippo, and 
the padrone’s monkey in the cellar. 

All the time the madre was telling her- 
self that here was a fresh lamb for Beppo 
Bandi to shield from the American shear- 
ers. The madre would not have put a 
centesimo in any banca in the quarter, 
for it seemed to her the proprietors of the 
bancas were responsible to no one for the 
faithful use of the money in their care, 
and she considered Beppo Bandi one of 
the most irresponsible of those who took 
charge of the finances of their country- 
men. Ordinarily it mattered little to her 
what the Signor Bandi did; but this new 
man was blind, and she did not know 
what laws looked after the blind here— 
were there not laughable laws for the 
protection of dumb animals, even? 

As the madre would have remarked in 


J 


capes ea oa age 
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the American tongue, which she had 
found so easy to acquire fluently, Tonio 
was noda een eet with Beppo Bandi, who 
had such grandiose waysabout him. No; 
this was her house; she might be held ac- 
countable for what took place in it, and 
she did not intend to get herself into 
any scrape with the authorities in abet- 
ting the Signor Bandi in anything he 
had planned against the blind man. 
And, mark you, the Signora Bandi was to 
play a part in this matter—the Signora 
Bandi, who refused to speak to the sight- 
less one, but whispered in her adopted 
tongue the questions she wished the 
madre to put to him when his room was 
being set to rights in the morning. All 
that about romantic stories and husbands 
who laugh at their wives for having a 
taste for the like was zoppo (lame). The 
signora was in league with her hus- 
band concerning Tonio: had not Tonio 
money ? 

‘*T will not have it,” the madre said. 
‘* Yet,” spreading her hands with the 
palms outward, her head on one shoulder, 
‘‘every theenga goes een thisa so facile 
country.” 

She glanced at Tonio as he sat in his 
chair by the window, the air blowing his 
curly hair over his brow. He reminded 
her vaguely of some one she had known 
when she was young-—just such hair that 
some one had had, just such teeth. It 
made her restless, this resemblance. Si, 
she said in the way he-would under- 
stand, as she had already told him this 
was a so large house he was in: there 
were men here in charge of the padrone 
with the broken back, and he sent them 
out each day with organs, lame men com- 
manding better wages than the sound ones; 
then there was a man with a harp who 
worked on independent principles; un op- 
erajo, who did nothing; un sartore; un 
calzolajo, who mended the little Felip- 
po’s shoes so badly. The Signor Bandi’s 
banca was on the ground-floor, as he al- 
ready knew—the Signor Bandi who was 
so fond of him, and had taken him for a 
walk each of the five nights he had spent 
in America. And children? Cielo! a mill- 
ion—and the little Felippo was several 
hundred of them. When his good friend 
Signor Bandi had him out for the night- 
ly walks, Tonio should ask his questions 
in detail: Italiano was becoming trouble- 
some in describing many things after the 
new tongue had been acquired. He had 
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only been here a matter of a few days; in 
a month or so he would begin to learn: 
why, the little Felippo spoke scarcely any 
Italiano nowadays. It was tiresome an- 
swering questions at best, but to describe 
American affairs in the Italian language, 
that was doubly wearing, and not to her 
liking. The madre liked better to take 
her knitting to the hall downstairs and 
sit in the American rocker, and be re- 
freshed with beer by the tenants who 
wished to keep in her good graces. Some- 
times a newly come tenant would offer 
chianti from Logamarsino’s round the 
corner. But that was when they had 
just reached these shores; in a few weeks 
it would be beer. 

The madre jerked the pillow across the 
bed, hitting the exact spot for which she 
intended it. ‘‘‘ Poverty is the mother of 
all the arts,’” she said, not displeased at 
the accuracy of her aim. 

Just then the little Felippo rushed in 
to report that the monkey had bitten him 
‘‘ with his teeth.” The madre clasped her 
hands in speechless agony. Tonio gave 
the little #elippo money for a red and 
green kite with silver stars upon it. 

** Altro!” laughed the little Felippo, 
marching off, followed by the madre. 
‘* And the wind whistled through—” 

Tonio sat at the window. The air was 
balmy as it was at home, and probably 
forced you to think of familiar things now 
so faraway. Beppo had told him the sky 
here was brighter than the home sky, but 
without that softness and nameless some- 
thing which makes your heart full, and 
which distinguishes the sky at home. 
Beppo said the stars at night here were so 
bright they seemed fairly to sting; there 
was no tender opalescent medium between 
them and your sight. 

Beppo was undoubtedly kind; no one 
could be kinder. 

And why should the madre these sev- 
eral days since he had been here ask so 
much about him and his story, which even 
Beppo did not speak of at all? Si, the 
madre had asked so much, turning and 
twisting her persistent questions to such 
a puzzling degree-that he believed he had 
told her everything. Yet why had he 
not kept that back about Tessa Guarino! 

Ah, the madre always came to him in 
the mornings, when he had the long day 
before him ere Beppo should come and 
take him out for a while in the evening, 
and she had asked and asked, and with 
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her questions rudely waked much in him 
that had lain quiet so long—Tessa. 

Waiting by the window, he thought he 
could see Tessa now—she who had told 
him that she loved him, and then turned 
him away when his eyes were ruined, and 
fled to Turin. Beppo Bandi, his friend, 
had long ago told it all to him in the 
hospital, and told it so feelingly. He felt 
no rage against Tessa, for what could she 
have done with a sightless husband ? 
Only— 

He rose and paced the floor, his hands 
out to prevent him knocking against the 
furniture. 

What a child he was to think over all 
the past that was gone forever! Maybe 
it was a little feeling of homesickness, 
too, which caused his mind to go groping 
like another blind thing after that which 
could never come back. 

Still, it was homesickness that prompt- 
ed him to come to Beppo when Uncle 
Luigi, the olive-grower, died and left him 
the money. With the means of getting 
to his friend there came the longing. 
Beppo had known Tessa very well, though 
he had too harshly gone against her for 
her treatment of her lover. Tonio had 
worshipped Tessa so long that he had let 
other friends slip away; when he had the 
money he acknowledged that he had for 
a long while been lonely ; he wanted some 
one who cared for him and who had known 
him in his less helpless days, some one 
even who had known Tessa, and who 
might now and then talk a little about 
her. So he had come to Beppo in Amer- 
ica. He was sorry, though, that he had 
come at a time when the wife whom Bep- 
po had married over here was ill; in all 
the five days he had been in the house 
Beppo’s wife had grown no better. He 
should like to meet Beppo’s wife, but he 
must wait until she was well again. 
Listen! There were the children of the 
house playing down in the street, their 
young voices reaching up to him. He 
wondered if they would be scared if he 
should find his way to them; he wanted 
companionship, and every one but the 
children was so busy here. 

But, no, better wait for Beppo. Beppo 
did not like him to trust himself alone in 
the streets, where there were so many who 
took advantage of helplessness. Beppo 
told him that the boys already called him 
the blind Dago, and there was a law here 
restraining such going about unattended. 
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But it was lonely; there was no one 
but the madre, who came to arrange his 
room in the morning, and Beppo in the 
evening. Yet it was unreasonable to 
complain. Who knows but when Beppo’s 
wife was well enough he might go down 
to her sala, and she might go about with 
him for a while till he got better acquaint- 
ed with the streets and the language? The 
madre had said that in a month he would 
begin to learn the language. 

There! the little Felippo’s kite against 
the window. And hear that,now! That 
was the madre scolding because a man 
had not paid his rent. 

Tonio laughed. He should not come 
to that; Beppo had his money, and it was 
enough to keep him for a long time, for 
years, even, should he extend his visit 
here so long. And then he could always 
have a home at his uncle’s olive farm, 
which was now partly his. 

Oh, listen to the madre! She was using 
another of her incessant proverbs—'‘‘ He 
who relies upon another's table is apt to 
dine late”; and how the poor man ap- 
pealed to her, and swore by St. Joseph she 
should have her money Saturday night. 

Tonio knew what some such oaths were 
worth. Tessa had sworn by the saints 
that she loved him, and would always 
cleave to him. 

**Cielo m’ ajuti!”’ he cried, angrily. 
‘‘Heaven help me! Must it always be 
Tessa?” 

Ah, the children of the house! They 
were very noisy now,and he could hear 
the scolding of the monkey the little Fe- 
lippo had liberated amongst them. 

A clock somewhere struck eleven. Nine 
hours to wait for Beppo, and— There 
was some one in the room. 

‘*Chi va 14?” he called out. 

A woman's voice, strained and peculiar, 
addressed him. 

‘*“Who are you?” he demanded. 

‘* A friend,” was the answer—‘‘a friend. 
Tell me, for I must hasten, is it true that 
you ran away from Tessa Guarino after 
you knew she had given you her heart? 
Was it the accident to your eyes that 
caused you to disappear, or did you run 
away from Tessa Guarino? Tell me—tell 
me. Non lo credo—I do not believe it. 
Tell me!” 

Tonio started toward the speaker. 
‘“Who are you?” he cried. ‘‘I cannot 
see you. But your voice—. Tell me who 
you are.” 
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His words rang out so loudly that the 
madre left off rating her other lodger and 
came to him. 

‘*On my life,” she said, crossly as her 
tender voice would permit, ‘‘ no one is in 
your room but you and me. ‘He who 
sees with his eyes believes in his heart.’ 
You must have slept and dreamed.” 

Slept and dreamed! But one may dream 
awake. 

He found his chair by the window. 
‘Your pardon, madre mia!” he cried. ‘I 
must have dreamed, as you say.” 

The madre left the room. 

‘*T will not have it,” she said, on the 
way down stairs. ‘* The Signor Bandi is 
too ambitious. ‘Who climbs too high is 
sure to fall.’ And then his wife! What 
is going on in my house? I get into no 
scrapes.” 

The little Felippo screaming on the 
pavement, she went there to be rendered 
desolate by the sight. She gave him 
money to buy hokey-pokey snowballs fla- 
vored with yum-yum, for which he had a 
passion. 

‘** Altro!” laughed the little Felippo as 
he marched away. ‘‘ And he got it where 
the chicken—” 

As the madre re-entered the house she 
encountered the Signora Bandi. The Si- 
gnora Bandi’s eyes were shining, and her 
face was strange. 

‘“Whadda the madder weetha you?” 
asked the madre. ‘‘ Look likea you see 
un sorcio—a mouse. So! You’ fase ees 
whide like curd; you all raddled.” 

The Signora Bandi laughed merrily. 
‘‘I go to my husband,” she said, and 
passed into the banca. 

‘*Her husban’!” said the madre, look- 
ing after her. ‘*They no good, the both 
of them. She been een Tonio’s room; she 
goa to tell her husban’ whad it was. I 
will not have it.” 

In the banea the Signora Bandi saw a 
bare low room with a huge fire-proof safe 
in one corner, some chairs against the 
sides, much shipping news pasted on the 
walls, and acounter. Behind the count- 
er sat her husband examining papers and 
account-books. He glanced up; when he 
saw who it was had come in, his face be- 
came sullen, as it had looked since Tonio 
had foisted himself upon him. 

‘* Beppo,” said his wife, speaking as 
though she had been running and had 
not yet regained her breath, ‘‘ you must 
tell me the truth about Tonio.” 
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‘*Liberamente,” he growled. 
what you will.” 

‘*T know,” she said, ‘‘ about the acci- 
dent to his eyes in the oil factory, and I 
know about the money he gave to you.” 

‘* What money?” he asked. 

She looked at him. 

‘* Then,” she said, 
some of the others?” 

He came out from behind the counter. 
‘**My soul,” he said, ‘‘ be careful.” 

She only continued to look at him. 

‘‘ As though I do not know,” he went 
on, “of your going to him daily with the 
madre, trying to get from him all he 
chooses to tell. You know his story as I 
have told it to you. He was running away 
from Tessa Guarino when he went to his 
uncle's factory and the accident occurred. 
Of course he has made it out otherwise, 
and has said that I told him Tessa Gua- 
rino ran from him to Turin that time he 
was in the hospital and I went to him 
every day. That is what you came to 
ask me, doubtless?” 

She answered not a word. 

‘*Now,” he said, ‘‘go to your sala. 
Have I not furnished it for you with 
beautiful red furniture fit for a queen? 
And go no more with the madre when 
she arranges that man’s room, I com- 
mand you. It will only be till to-mor- 
row.” 

‘* To-morrow !” 

‘*'To-morrow he will be taken. 
not keep him. Why should I? 
he to me?” 

‘*But taken! What is it you mean?” 

He smiled and pushed back her hair, 
and patted it on the top. 

‘*My pigeon,” he said, ‘‘is he not a 
pauper operajo, an artisan, who slipped 
in undetected? Surely you know the 
laws of this so grand country send such 
as that back? Ishould be held respon- 
sible were I to detain him.” 

‘*But his money?” she insisted. 

‘“What money?” he asked, as before. 
** He is a blind pauper.” 

Looking at her, Beppo thought a strange 
shadow crept over her face from the brow 
downward. He‘had never seen the like 
before, and for the first time he felt that 
he did not understand his wife. Here- 
tofore he had commanded, and she had 
submitted till she had become the mere 
creature of his will. He had counted on 
her, and she had done good service, ac- 
quiescing in his views because of that 
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promise to take her back to Italy which 
he had made to her. 

And now did she presume to contest 
with him? A new admiration for her 
came to him; it was almost as though she 
were his equal. Bah! And opposition 
to his treatment of Tonio had developed 
this new strength in her! 

But Tonio’s money was a figment of 
Tonio’s brain, the brain evidently having 
been injured at the time the eyes were 
blinded. He had it all down in the 
books, and he was ready to swear to it 
all —Tonio’s money was a figment of 
Tonio’s brain. Only, he feared his wife 
would demur at first, for she had seen 
Tonio give him the bag. 

‘*There!” he said. ‘‘ Have I not prom- 
ised you Italia, and in one short week? 
Go to your apartment. And, remember, 
no more going to Tonio.” He tossed his 
head impatiently. ‘‘In a week, I tell 
you. We must go; I am not deceiving 
you. It is either that or prison, for I 
have speculated in these American stocks, 
and lost the money of the clients. Now 
do you believe you will go back to Italy?” 

‘“‘And he gave you no money?” she 
persisted. 

He raised his hand and let it fall upon 
her cheek 

‘* That is his money,” he said. ‘‘ Go!” 

She turned to leave the room. 

‘*Come back,” he called out. 

She walked to him and stood. 

‘*Sit down,” he said. 

She seated herself. 

“Smile,” he said. 

And she smiled. 

But there was something else to con- 
quer in her, he thought, and feeling that 
this was so, and that it proved so much 
strength in her, he admired her as she sat 
like a statue in the chair, splendid in her 
repose and reserve power. 

‘Now you may go,” he said. ‘‘And 
not a word of this quarrel to any one. 
You understand? Speak!” 

‘*Not a word of this quarrel,” she re- 
peated, ‘‘ to any one.” 

The veins swelled in his neck; his face 
was suffused. 

‘*Gioja mia!” he said, passionately. 
‘““My darling! If you knew how I adore 
you—if you knew how I have wished to 
make a fortune for sake of you! And 
you do not love me as you could. But 
you shall yet. In a week, I tell thee, it 
is Italia, and all my life for thee.” 
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A step sounded on the floor, and a client 
came in. The Signor Bandi went behind 
the counter, and with a courteous wave 
of the hand dismissed his wife. 

And so Tonio was to be sent back as a 
pauper emigrant! And Beppo had his 
money! And Beppo had lied to Tonio 
about Tessa Guarino, and to Tessa Guari- 
no about Tonio! 

The madre was in the hall absorbing 
tithes from her lodgers’ pitchers. 

‘* Madre,” said the Signora Bandi, ‘‘ go 
with me once again to the blind man.” 

‘*Noda eef I know eet,” returned the 
madre, with American fluency, and knit- 
ting rapidly. ‘‘I geda mysel’ into noa 
theeng likea the soup. ‘It is better to 
be without food than without honor.’” 

‘* But,” pleaded the Signora Bandi, ‘‘I 
wish you to ask him questions for me, 
madre mia. Ido not care to have him 
know that the Signor Bandi’s wife ques- 
tions him, as I have told you, and—” 

‘* You goda one husban’,” interrupted 
the madre, looking out into the street 
with much interest; ‘‘he goda one voise 
like mysel’. ‘The eye of the master sees 
more than four eyes of the servants.’ And 
whad make you red of one cheek? Ya!” 

‘‘The cheek was leaned upon,” an- 
swered the Signora Bandi, and walked 
stiffly away. 

The madre became impressive. The 
Signora Bandi went into her sala, which 
was furnished with the beautiful red fur- 
niture fit for a queen. She sat down at 
the window behind the lace curtains, 
which were looped back with bunches of 
artificial flowers. 

She heard little of the noise of the 
densely populated street. But she saw 
much. She saw Italy. She saw Tonio 
and the woman he had loved and who 
had loved him; she saw Beppo, and the 
way he had imposed upon both. 

‘* Infedele!” 

She rose and went to the mirror to see 
that mark upon her cheek. Her foot 
touched something. It was the small 
iron box in which her husband kept most 
of the money, the great safe in the banca 
being largely for appearance. This small 
iron box might be carried by a strong 
person, as the Signor Bandi, but the Si- 
gnora Bandi could scarcely lift it, as she 
tried now. And Tonio’s money was in 
that box! Tonio! Blind Tonio! Tonio 
defrauded of his money and his love by 
her husband ! 
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She put the wine on the table, the oil, 
and the Parmesan. 

When Beppo came in to dinner there 
was a soup and a beautiful bird. 

His wife was cheerful. But Beppo no- 
ticed the red mark he had made on her 
cheek, and he frowned. Then he laughed 
and talked about Tonio, making a jest of 
him. And still his wife was cheerful. 
He laughed louder than ever about To- 
nio, and opened a second bottle of wine, 
and drank and drank. Then, the meal 
over, he again told his wife not to go near 
the man. 

‘*T will not,” she said. 

Instead, when her husband had gone 
to the banca, she went down the stairs 
and sat some little time with the madre 
in the hall. 

The madre was not talkative. 

‘* Madre,” at last said the Signora Ban- 
di, rising, ‘‘my husband and I leave you 
next week. We return to Italy—a short 
visit, you understand.” 

The madre nodded. 

‘*You might,” pursued the signora, ‘‘ de- 
sire to rent the apartment in our absence. 
It is but right that I should tell you.” 

‘* Excellent!” said the madre. ‘‘‘ Plea- 


sant words are valued, and do not cost 


much.’ And how joyous that must be— 
a so short visit toItaly! Oh!” The little 
Felippo ran in from the street with the 
information that the Irlandese boys in 
the next block had ruined his head. The 
madre was made sick with terror, and 
dared not examine the fractures. 

The Signora Bandi felt of the head, and 
gave the little Felippo money with which 
to purchase waffles with sugar on them 
from the man who had the barrow with 
the stove in it at the corner. 

‘** Altro!” laughed the little Felippo, 
marching away. ‘‘ And the band play- 
ed—” 

The signora went up to her apartment 
again. 

She knew what the madre would do. 
From behind the lace curtains she saw 
her leisurely go from the house, her ear- 
rings glistening in the sun, and seek the 
neighborhood. 

Nothing could be undone now. She 
looked round her at the elegances Beppo 
had provided for her—at the alabaster 
figures on the mantel, which a friend of 
Beppo’s had painted brilliantly, at the 
one mat of yellow fur, at the other mat 
of heaven’s own blue, upon which was a 
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great dog, bearing in his mouth a basket 
of the large red roses. She felt sorry for 
Beppo. But nothing could be undone 
now. At about five o'clock, and when 
the Signor Bandi had gone to the ship- 
ping offices, as was his wont, to ascertain 
what vessels were due next and their com- 
plement of his compatriots on board, a 
man came up to the Signora Bandi as she 
sat in her sala with her hands in her lap. 
She looked more idle when she saw tlie 
man, and yawned as though she were a 
wealthy woman and knew not how to 
pass the time. Assuredly everything 
must go on now. The man told her he 
had heard that she contemplated revisit- 
ing Italy shortly, and he had come to 
wish her a good voyage, and ‘‘a rive- 
derci!’ 

‘*Who knows?” she said. “My hus- 
band and I may not return so soon to 
this place. Who knows ?” 

The man answered that that would be 
sad, and bowed and went away. Then 
she got the supper ready. At seven 
o'clock, when the Signor Bandi sat sup- 
ping, a tramp of feet was heard on the 
stairs. The clients had come for their 
money. The Signor Bandi was horror- 
stricken that they should doubt the sta- 
bility of the banca. 

Altro! said the spokesman; surely not 
that, but one sometimes desires one’s mon- 
ey; was it not so? 

‘* Of a truth,” replied the Signor Bandi. 
They should have it to-morrow—early. 

That was very well, said the spokes- 
man, but if to-morrow early, why not to- 
night? 

Ah, but it was so long past banking- 
hours, protested the Signor Bandi. 

But then, said the spokesman, the si- 
gnore had taken their money from them 
at any and all hours. So why not return 
it the same way? 

The Signor Bandi laughed. Certain- 
ly, it should be done now, at this very 
minute. Why not? Although it was un- 
usual. Whereupon some of the clients 
said they did not want their money; as 
long as the signore was so ready to return 
it, they did not want it, and looked 
round the sala, which was so charming, 
and the drawing-room of a prosperous 
man and his beautiful wife. But the 
spokesman said, well, he should take his. 

Certainly, said the signore, merrily. 
The sum was not large, and this small iron 
box here might have the amount in it. 
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and so save the trouble of opening the 
great safe in the banca. 

The Signor Bandi lifted the box to the 
table and opened it. His wife leaned for- 
ward; there was the very bag Tonio had 
given him. The Signor Bandi counted 
out the money for the spokesman. 

** Any one else?” he asked. ‘‘ The more 
the merrier!” 

The clients laughed. One of them 
clapped the signore on the shoulder, and 
pointed scornfully at the spokesman. 

The Signora Bandi knew how it would 
be; and soit was. For in walked the madre 
with blind Tonio. Tonio was laughing. 

‘‘The madre brought me for my mon- 
ey,” he said, ‘‘ Beppo.” 

‘‘What money?” asked Beppo. 

‘*Oh, the bag I gave you the day I 
landed,” said Tonio. ‘‘It has my name 
on it in blue letters.” 

“Tt is there,” spoke the madre, point- 
ing into the box. ‘‘ Va!” 

‘*Oh, that bag, Tonio!” said the Signor 
Bandi. ‘‘ Here it is.” 

He tossed the bag to the madre. It fell 
to the floor with an odd sound. The 
madre picked it up, and showed that it 
had only small disks of wood in it. The 
Signor Bandi pointed to Tonio, then to 
his own head, and made a significant mo- 
tion with his hands, which the clients un- 
derstood. 

The madre looked from the Signor 
Bandi to his wife. She laid the bag upon 
the table softiy. 

‘*Keep it for me, Beppo,” said Tonio. 
‘*T do not understand the madre. And it 
is time for you to take me for my evening 
walk, is it not? I will stay here, madre 
mia. Leave me here. Grazie!” 

The clients dwindled away, some of 
them shoving the spokesman, who looked 
ashamed. The madre went last of all, 
and slowly, thoughtfully, her sad eyes 
downcast. 

The Signor Bandi closed the door, and 
came back to the table and the iron box. 

‘‘ And your wife,” said Tonio; ‘‘she is 
better?” 

The Signor Bandi looked at his wife. 
His lips were spanned till you could see 
his teeth, yet he was notsmiling. He put 
his hand to his side, and his wife moved 
toward Tonio. He came nearer to her, 
and she got closer to the blind man. 

““My wife, Tonio?’ said the Signor 
Bandi. ‘Dio! I fear me my wife will 
die this night.” 
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‘*Perduto!” Tonio cried out in alarm 
and sympathy. ‘‘ Perduto!”’ 

‘**Tonio,” said the Signor Bandi, brisk- 
ly, ‘‘ what would you do if you were 
brought face to face with Tessa Guarino, 
who was so false to you?” 

Tonio became pale. ‘‘I would,” he 
answered, ‘‘pity her and love her. I 
should not see her; I am blind—blind. 
But your wife?” 

y, ‘But, love Tessa!” cried the Signor 
Bandi. ‘‘Surely you would not love her 
after all that has passed?” 

He had reached his wife. She went no 
farther from him. She stood upright, 
facing him, her hands folded back of her. 
Her breast was heaving. 

‘* Yes,” came the answer of Tonio; ‘‘I 
should love her. I loved her once, I 
shall love her always. Il cuore—” 

‘* Despite her treatment of you?” 

‘*T was blind. Should a woman be 
tied to a blind husband?” 

‘*And suppose she married, and im- 
mediately after your accident?” 

‘No, no,” cried Tonio, putting his 
hands out helplessly. ‘‘ No, no, Beppo.” 

‘* Suppose she married?” insisted Beppo. 
‘Suppose she is here in the house with 
us; that she has been in your room with 
the madre over and over again, getting 
the madre to question you with her ques- 
tions? Suppose she has informed on you, 
and will have you sent back to Italy as a 
blind pauper, after having taken your 
money and filled the bag with wooden 
blocks?” 

Tonio’s hands pressed his head. ‘‘ And 
you told me she was in Turin!” he gasped. 

‘*She did not go,” replied the Signor 
Bandi. ‘‘She is false as a devil. She 
was false to you and false to me.” 

‘To me, yes,” said Tonio. ‘‘ But how 
false to you? To me, yes; but I was 
blind.” 

‘*Tonio! Tonio!’ screamed Beppo’s 
wife. ‘‘Tonio! Tonio!” 

Tonio fell back against the wall. ‘‘ Tes- 
sa!” he cried. ‘‘ It was your voice in my 
room—and the madre said I dreamed. 
Tessa !” 

‘Yes, Tessa,” she went on, rapidly, 
watching that arm of her husband’s, ‘I 
am false to Beppo, but never to you. He 
told me you had deserted me; he mad- 
dened me. I never knew of the accident 
to your eyes till he had made me his wife 
and had me over here in America. He 
will send you back to Italy, because he 
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knows I cannot hate you, and after he 
has robbed you of yourmoney. Oh, bene 
mio, bene mio!” she cried. ‘‘ My love, 
my love!” 

**T will not have it,” said the caressing 
voice of the madre, as she opened the 
door and went between the Signora Ban- 
di and her husband’s arm. 

No one knew how it was done, but the 
madre had turned the arm inwardly 
against the owner of it. The Signor 
Bandi lay upon the floor quite still after 
a short gasp or two. 

‘* T said I would not have it,” said the 
madre. ‘‘ An’ nowa you skeep—gid oud. 
Takea the money, whad you wand. ‘When 
a pretty woman laughs, it is certain that 
the purse complains.’ Go!” 

She was at the iron box fumbling its 
contents. 

‘* Tessa, what does it mean?” Tonio was 
saying. ‘‘I cannot see. What does it 
mean? Beppo! You love me, Tessa— 
you, Beppo’s wife?” 

*‘His widow,” answered the Signora 
Bandi. ‘‘Hiswidow. LIlove you. Bet- 
ter thee blinded than a god with sight 
like the sun. The madre did it by acci- 
dent as Beppo was about to strike me 
down. He is dead instead of me. The 
madre wishes to have the authorities think 
that you and I are the assassins, and so 
she would have us leave the house. Will 
you take the chances with me, and go?” 

‘* Anima mea,” he said. ‘‘ Lead thou.” 


When the madre turned out the gas 
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and left the room she said to herself, 
musingly: ‘‘I said I would not have it. 
The apartment is closed. The Signor 
Bandi has gone away for a few days. 
His wife has gone as well. Also their 
blind friend. First the signora goes; she 
carries a small satchel, of a yellow lea- 
ther, with two small silver clasps upon 
it. With her is the blind Tonio. The 
Signor Bandi comes to the door with them 
and tenderly embraces his wife, and then 
goes in and closes and locks the door, 
saying he will take a later train, after he 
has attended to some affairs connected 
with the banca. That is all I know, all 
that I can tell. ‘He who knows no- 
thing doubts nothing;’ ” and went and sat 
in the hall downstairs, knitting and ac- 
cepting the hospitality of her lodgers. 

But when the apartment and the banca 
were opened there was held to be incon- 
testable proof that the Signor Bandi had 
died by his own hand. The stiletto was 
his; his books told of ruinous stock opera 
tions, which had eaten up much of the 
money of the clients, who had threatened 
to become clamorous, and he had been 
on the eve of running away to Italy. 
There was even a suspicion that he had 
first made away with his wife and the 
blind guest he was about to treat so 
shamefully. But this was never proved, 
nor what had become of them. 

‘*Va!” said the madre, languorously. 
‘** Truth is the daughter of time.’ Felip- 
po, my joy, leda you oud the scimia—the 
monkey—I breaka you’ sweet fase.” 


AND OTHER PRIZES. 


BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


THINK the most satisfying thing 

about the race for the Grand Prix at 
Longchamps is the knowledge that every 
one in Paris is justifying your interest in 
the event by being just as much excited 
about it as you are. You have the sat- 
isfaction of feeling that you are with the 
crowd, or that the crowd is with you, 
as you choose to put it, and that you 
move in sympathy with hundreds of 
thousands of people, who, though they 
may not be at the race-track in person, 
wish they were, which is the next best 
thing, and which helps you in the form 
of moral support, at least. You feel that 
every one who passes by knows and ap- 


proves of your idea of a holiday, and will 
quite understand when you ride out the 
Champs Elysées at eleven o’clock in the 
morning with four other men packed in 
one fiacre, or when, for no apparent rea- 
son, you hurl your hat into the air. 
There are two ways of reaching Long- 
champs, the right way and the wrong 
way. The wreng way is to go with the 
crowd the entire distance through the 
Bois, and so find yourself stopped half a 
mile from the race-track in a barricade 
of carriages and hired fiacres, with the 
wheels scraping, and the noses of the 
horses rubbing the backs of the carriages 
in front. This is entertaining for a quar- 
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ter of an hour, as you will find that every 
American or English man and woman 
you have ever met is sitting within talk- 
ing distance of you, and as you weave 
your way in and out like a shuttle in a 


of mind to lose money cheerfully and po- 
litely, like the true sportsman that you 
ought to be. 

The right way to go is through the 
Bois by the Lakes, stopping within sound 
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great loom you have a chance to bow to 
a great many friends, and to gaze for sev- 
eral minutes at a time at all of the ce- 
lebrities of Paris. But after an hour has 
passed, and you have discovered that your 
driver is not as clever as the others in 
stealing ground and pushing himself be- 
fore his betters, you begin to grow hot, 
dusty, and cross, and when you do arrive 
at the track you are not in a proper frame 
Vou. XCI.—No. 541.—3 


of the waterfall at the Café de la Cascade. 
The advantage of this is that you escape 
the crowd, and that you have the pleasing 
certainty in your mind throughout the 
rest of the afternoon of knowing that you 
will be able to find your carriage again 
when the races are over. If you leave 
your fiacre at the main entrance, you will 


have to pick it out from three or four 


thousand others, all of which look ex- 
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actly alike; and even if you do tie a red 
handkerchief around the driver's whip, 
you will find that six hundred other 
people have thought of doing the same 
thing, and you will be an hour in finding 
the right one, and you will be jostled at 
the same time by the boys in biouses who 
are hunting up lost carriages, and finding 
the owners to fit them. 

You can avoid all this if you go to 
the Cascade and take your coachman’s 
little ticket, and send him back to wait 
for you in the stables of the café, not for- 
getting to give him something in advance 
for his breakfast. It is then only a three 
minutes’ walk from the restaurant among 
the trees to the back door of the race- 
track, and in five minutes after you have 
left your carriage you will have passed 
the sentry at the ticket-box, received your 
ticket from the young woman inside of 
it, given it to the official with a high 
hat and a big badge, and will be within 
the enclosure, with your temper unruffled 
and your boots immaculate. And then, 
when the races are over, you have only 
to return to the restaurant and hand your 
coachman’s ticket to the tall chasseur, and 
let him do the rest, while you wait at a lit- 
tle round table and order cooling drinks. 


All great race meetings look very much 


alike. There are always the long grand 
stand with human beings showing from 
the lowest steps to the sky-line; the green 
track, and the miles of carriages and 
coaches encamped on the other side; the 
crowd of well-dressed péople in the en- 
closure, and the thin-legged horses cloak- 
ed mysteriously in blankets and stalking 
around the paddock; the massive crush 
around the betting-booths, that sweeps 
slowly in eddies and currents like a great 
body of water: and the rush which an- 
swers the starting-bell. The two most 
distinctive features of the Grand Prix are 
the numbers of beautifully dressed women 
who mix quietly with the men around 
the booths at which the mutuals are sold, 
and the fact that every one speaks Eng- 
lish, either because that is his native 
tongue, or because, if he be a Frenchman, 
he finds so many English terms in his 
racing vocabulary that it is easier for him 
to talk entirely in that tongue than to 
change from French to English three or 
four times in each sentence. 

But the most curious, and in a way the 
most interesting feature of the Grand 
Prix day is the queer accompaniment to 
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which the races are run. It never ceases 
or slackens, or lowers its sharp monotone. 
It comes from the machines which stamp 
the tickets bought in the mutual pools. 
If you can imagine a hundred ticket-col- 
lectors on an elevated railroad station al] 
chopping tickets at the same time, and 
continuing at this uninterrupted|y for five 
hours, you can obtain an idea of the 
sound of this accompaniment. It is not a 
question of cancelling a five-cent railroad 
ticket with these little instruments. It is 
the same to them whether they clip for 
the girl who wagers a louis on the favor- 
ite for a place, and who stands to win 
two franes, or for the English plunger 
who has shoved twenty thousand franes 
under the wire, and who has only the lit- 
tle yellow and red ticket which one of the 
machines has so nonchalantly punched 
to show for his money. People may neg- 
lect the horses for luncheon, or press over 
the rail to see them rush past, or gather 
to watch the President of the Republic 
enter to a solemn fanfare of trumpets 
between lines of soldiers, but there are 
always a few left to feed these little 
machines, and their clicking goes on 
through the whole of the hot dusty day, 
like the clipping of the shears of Atropos. 

The Grand Prix is the only race at 
which you are generally sure to win 
money. You can do this by simply bet- 
ting against the English horse. The 
English horse is generally the favorite, 
and of late years the French horse-own- 
ers have been so loath to see the blue 
ribbon of the French turf go to perfidious 
Albion that their patriotism sometimes 
overpowers their love of fair play. If 
the English horse is not only the fa- 
vorite, but also happens to belong to 
the stable of Baron Hirsch, you have a 
combination that apparently can never 
win on French soil, and you can make 
your bets accordingly. When Matchbox 
walked on to the track last year, he was 
escorted by eight gendarmes, seven detec- 
tives in plain clothes, his two trainers, 
and the jockey, and it was not until he 
was well out in the middle of the track 
that this body-guard deserted him. Pos- 
sibly if they had been allowed to follow 
him round the course on bicycles he 
might have won, and no combination of 
French jockeys could have ridden him 
into the rail, or held Cannon back by a 
pressure of one knee in front of another, 
or driven him to making such excursions 
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into unknown territory to avoid 
these very things that the horse 
had little strength left for the 
finish. 

But perhaps the French horse 
was the better one, after all, 
and it was certainly worth the 
loss of a few frances to see the 
Frenchmen embrace and kiss 
each other with delight over 
their victory. To their minds, 
such a defeat of the English on 
the field of Longchamps went 
far to wipe away the memory 
of that other victory on the field 
near Brussels. 

Grand Prix night is a féte- 
night in Paris—that is, in the 
Paris of the Boulevards and 
the Champs Elysées—and if you 
wish to dine well before ten 
o'clock, you should engage 
your table for that night sev- 
eral days in advance. 

You have seen people during 
Horse Show week in New York 
waiting in the hall at Delmoni- 
co’s for a table for a half-hour 
at a time, but on Grand Prix 
night you will see hundreds of 
hungry men standing outside 
of the open-air restaurants in 
the Champs Elysées, or wan- 
dering disconsolately under the 
trees from the crowded tables 
of l Horloge across the Avenue 
to those of the Ambassadeurs, 
and from them to the Alcazar 
d’Eté, and so on to Laurent’s 
and the Café d’Orient. Every 
one apparently is dining out-of- 
doors on that night, and the 
white tables, with their little 
lamps, and with bottles of red 
wine flickering in their light, 
stretch under the trees from 
the Place de la Concorde up to 
the Avenue Matignon. There 
are splashing fountains be- 
tween them and bands of 
music, and the voices of the 
singers in the cafés chantants 
sound shrilly above the chorus of rat- 
tling china and of hundreds of people 
talking and laughing, and the never- 
ceasing undertone of the cabs rolling by 
on the great Avenue, with their lamps ap- 
proaching and disappearing in the night 
like thousands of giant fire-flies. You are 
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INTERESTED IN THE WINNER. 


sure to dine well in such surroundings, 
and especially so after the great race—for 
the reason that if your friends have won, 
they command a good dinner to celebrate 
the fact; or should they have lost, they 
design a better one in order to help them 
forget their ill fortune. 
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The spirit of adventure and excitement 
that has been growing and feeding upon 
itself throughout the day of the Grand 
Prix reaches its climax after the dinner 
hour, and finds an outlet among the trees 
and Chinese lanterns of the Jardin de 
Paris. There you will see all Paris. It 
is the crest of the highest wave of plea- 
sure that rears itself and breaks there. 
You will see on that night, and only 
on that night, all of the most cele- 
brated women of Paris racing with 
linked arms about the asphalt pavement 
which circles around the band-stand. It 
is for them their one night of freedom 
in public, when they are permitted to 
conduct themselves as do their less pros- 
perous sisters, when, instead of reclining 
in a victoria in the Bois, with eyes de- 
murely fixed ahead of them, they can 
throw off restraint and mix with all the 
men of Paris, and show their diamonds, 
and romp and dance and chaff and laugh 
as they did when they were not so fa- 
mous. The French swells who are their 
escorts have cut down Chinese lanterns 
with their sticks, and stuck the candles 
inside of them on the top of their high 
hats with the burning tallow, and made 
living torches of themselves. So on they 


go, racing by—first a youth in evening 
dress, dripping with candle grease, and 
then a beautiful girl in a dinner gown, 


with her silk and velvet opera cloak 
slipping from her shoulders—all singing 
to the music of the band, sweeping the 
people before them, or closing in a circle 
around some stately dignitary, and waltz- 
ing furiously past him to prevent his 
escape. Sometimes one party will storm 
the bandstand and seize the musicians’ 
instruments, while another invades the 
stage of the little theatre, or overpowers 
the women in charge of the shooting- 
gallery, or institutes a hurdle-race over 
the iron tables and the wicker chairs. 

Or you will see ambassadors and men 
of title from the Jockey Club jostling 
cockney book-makers and English lords 
to look at a little girl in a linen blouse 
and a flat straw hat, who is dancing in 
the same circle of shining shirt fronts 
vis-a-vis to the most-talked-of young per- 
son in Paris, who wears diamonds in 
ropes, and who rode herself into notori- 
ety by winning a steeple-chase against a 
field of French officers. The first is a 
hired dancer, who will kick off some gen- 
tleman’s hat when she wants it, and pass 
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it round for money, and the other is the 
companion of princes, and has probably 
never been permitted to enter the Jardin 
de Paris before; but they are both of the 
same class, and when the music stops for 
a moment they approacli each other smil- 
ing, each on her guard against possible 
condescension or familiarity; and the 
hired dancer, who is as famous in her 
way as the young girl with the ropes of 
diamonds is in hers, compliments madame 
on her dancing, and madame calls the 
other ‘‘ mademoiselle,” and says, ** How 
very warm it is!” and the circle of men 
around them, who are leaning on each 
other's shoulders and standing on bench- 
es and tables to look, smile delightedly 
at the spectacle. They consider it very 
chic, this combination. It is like a 
meeting between Madame Bernhardt and 
Yvette Guilbert. 

But the climax of the night was reached 
last year when the band of a hundred 
pieces struck buoyantly into that most 
reckless and impudent of marches and 
comic songs, ‘*The Man that broke the 
Bank at Monte Carlo.” The cymbals 
clashed, and the big guns emphasized the 
high notes, and the brass blared out boast- 
fully with a confidence and swagger that 
showed how sure the musicians were of 
pleasing that particular audience with 
that particular tune. And they were not 
disappointed. The three thousand men 
and women hailed the first bars of the 
song with a yell of recognition, and then 
dancing and strutting to the rhythm of 
the tune, and singing and shouting it in 
French and English, they raised their 
voices in such a chorus that they could 
be heard defiantly proclaiming who they 
were and what they had done as far as 
the boulevards. And when they reached 
the high note in the chorus, the musicians, 
carried away by the fever of the crowd, 
jumped upon the chairs, and held their 
instruments as high above their heads as 
they could without losing control of that 
high note, and every one stood on tiptoe, 
and many on one foot, all holding on to 
that highest note as long as their breath 
lasted. It was a triumphant reckless 
yell of defiance and delight; it was the 
war-cry of that class of Parisians of 
which one always reads and which one 
sees so seldom, which comes to the sur- 
face only at unusual intervals, and which, 
when it does appear, lives up to its repu- 
tation, and does not disappoint you. 
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It happened a short time ago, when I 
was in Paris, that the ranks of those mem- 
bers of the Institute of France who are 
known as the Forty Immortals were in- 
complete, one of the Forty having but 
lately died. I do not now recall the 
name of this Immortal, which is not, I 
trust, an evidence of ignorance on my 
part so much as it is an illustration of 
the circumstance that when men choose 
to make sure of immortality while they 
are alive, in preference to waiting for it 
after death, they are apt to be considered, 
when they cease to live, as having had 
their share, and the world closes its ac- 
count with them, and opens up one with 
some less impatient individual. It is 
only a matter of choice, and suggests 
that one cannot have one’s cake and eat 
it too. And so, while we can but envy 
the present member in his green coat and 
his laurel wreath of the Immortals of 
France, we may remember the other sort 
of immortality that came to Francois Vi- 
llon and Francois Millet, who were not 
members of the Institute, and whose coats 
were very ragged indeed. I do, however, 


remember the name of the gentleman 
who was elected to fill the vacancy in the 
ranks of the Forty, and in telling how he 


and other living men take on the robe of 
immortality I hope to report the proceed- 
ings of one of the most interesting func- 
tions of the French capital. He was tlie 
Vicomte de Bornier, and his name was es- 
pecially impressed upon me bya paragraph 
which appeared in the Figaro on the day 
following his admittance to the Academy. 

‘*M. Manel,” the paragraph read, ‘‘ the 
well-known journalist, has renounced his 
candidacy for the vacant chair among 
the Forty Immortals. M. Manel will be 
well remembered by Parisians as the au- 
thor who has written so much and so 
charmingly under the nom de plume of 
‘Le Vicomte de Bornier.’” Whether this 
was or was not fair to the gentleman I 
had seen so highly honored I do not 
know, but it was calculated to make him 
a literary light of interest. 

You are told in Paris that the title of 
Academician is the only one remaining 
under the republic which counts for any- 
thing; and, on the other hand, you hear 
the Academy called a pleasant club for 
old gentlemen, to which new members 
are elected not for any great work which 
they are doing in the world, but because 
their point of view is congenial to those 
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who are already members. All that can 
be said against the Academy by a Pari 
sian has been printed by Alphonse Dau- 
det in The Immortals. In that novel 
he charges the Academy with numbing 
the style of whosoever wears its green 
livery; he says that he who enters its 
door leaves originality behind, that he 
grows conservative and _ self-conscious, 
and that whatever freshness of thought 
or literary method may have been his 
before his admittance to its venerable 
portals is chilled by the severe classicism 
of his thirty-nine brethren. 

This may or may not be true of some 
of the members, but it certainly cannot be 
true of all, as many of them were never 
distinguished as authors, but were elected, 
as were De Lesseps and Pasteur, for dis- 
coveries and research in science, medi- 
cine, or engineering. 

Nor is it true of M. Paul Bourget, who 
is the last distinguished Frenchman to be 
received into the ranks of the Immortals. 
The same observations which he made to 
me while in this country,and when he was 
not an Academician, upon Americans and 
American institutions, he has repeated, 
since his accession to the rank of an Im- 
mortal, in Outre Mer. And the freedom 
with which he has spoken shows that the 
shadow of the palm-trees has not clouded 
his cosmopolitan point of view, nor the 
classicism of the Academy dulled his won- 
derful powers of analysis. In his elec- 
tion, representing as he does the most 
brilliant of the younger and progressive 
school of French writers, the Academy 
has not so much honored the man as the 
man has honored the Academy. 

M. Daudet’s opinion, however, is inter- 
esting as being that of one of the most 
distinguished of French writers, and it is 
a satire which costs something, for it shuts 
off M. Daudet forever from hope of elec- 
tion to the body at which he scoffs, and 
at the same time robs him of the possibil 
ity of ever enjoying the added money 
value which attaches to each book that 
bears the leaves of the Academy on its 
title-page. Since the days of Richelieu, 
Frenchmen haye mocked at this institu- 
tion, and Frenchmen have given up years 
of their lives in working, scheming, and 
praying to be admitted to its councils, and 
died disappointed, and bitterly cursing it 
in their hearts. We have on the one 
hand the familiar story of Alexis Piron, 
who had engraved on his tombstone, 
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“ Ci-git Piron, qui ne fut rien, 
’as méine Académicien.” 

And on the other there is the present pic- 
ture of M. Zola knocking year after year 
at its portals, asking men in many ways 
his inferior to permit him a right to sit 
beside them. If you look over its lists 
from 1635 to the present day you will find 
as many great names among its members 
as those which are missing from its rolls; 
so that proves nothing. 

No ridicule can disestablish the impor- 
tance of the work done by the Academy 
in keeping the French language pure, or 
the value of its Dictionary, or the incen- 
tive which it gives to women who exam- 
ine and report from time to time on 
literary, scientific, and historical works. 

A short time ago the anarchists of Paris 
determined to actively ridicule the Acadé- 
mie Francaise by putting forth a foolish 
person, Citizen Achille Le Roy, as a candi- 
date for its honors. As a preliminary to 
election to the Academy a candidate must 
call upon all of its members. It is a for- 
mality which may be considered some- 
what humiliating, as it suggests begging 
from door to door, hat in hand; but Cit- 
izen Le Roy made his round of visits in 
triumphal state, dressed in the cast-off 
uniform of a Bolivian general, and ac- 
companied by a band of music and a 
wagonette full of journalists. Wherever 
he was not received he deposited an imi- 
tation bomb at the door of the member 
who had refused to see him, either as a 
warning or as a joke, and much to the 
alarm of the servants who opened the 
door. He concluded his journey, which 
extended over several days, by being pho- 
tographed outside of the door of the In- 
stitute, which was, of course, the only 
side of the door which he will ever see. 

The Institute of France stands beyond 
the bridges, facing the Seine. It is a most 
impressive and ancient pile, built around 
a great court, and guarded by statues in 
bronze and stone of the men who have been 
admitted to its gates. The ceremony of re- 
ceiving a new member takes place in one 
end of this quadrangle of stone, in a little 
round hall, not so large as the auditorium 
of a New York theatre, and built like a dis- 
secting-room, with three rows of low-hang- 
ing stone balconies circling the entire cir- 
cumference of its walls. One part of the 
lowest balcony is divided into two large 
boxes, with a high desk between them, 
and a flight of steps leading down from 
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it into the pit, which is packed close with 
benches. In one of these boxes sit some 
members of the Institute, and in the other 
the members of the Académie Frangaise, 
which is only one, though the best known, 
of the five branches into which the Insti- 
tute is divided. Behind the high desk 
sits the President, or, as he is called, the 
Secrétaire Perpétuel of the Academy, 
with a member on either side. It is the 
duty of one of these to read the address 
of welcome to the incoming mortal. 

It is a very pretty sight and a most im- 
portant function in the social world, and 
as there are no reserved places, the invited 
ones come as early as eight o'clock in the 
morning to secure a good place, although 
the brief exercises do not begin until two 
o'clock in the afternoon. At that hour 
the street outside is lined with long rows 
of carriages, guarded by the smartest of 
English coachmen, and emblazoned with 
the oldest of French coats of arms. In 
the court-yard there is a fluttering group 
of pretty women in wonderful toilets, 
surrounding a few distinguished-looking 
men with ribbons in their coats, and en- 
circled by a ring of journalists making 
notes of the costumes and taking down 
the names of the social celebrities. A 
double row of soldiers—for the Institute 
is part of the state—lines the main hall 
leading to the chamber, and salutes all 
who pass, whether men or women. 

I was so unfortunate as to arrive very 
late, but as I came in with the American 
ambassador I secured a very good place, 
although a most awkwardly conspicuous 
one. Three old gentlemen in silk knick- 
erbockers and gold chains bowed the am- 
bassador down the hall between the sol- 
diers, and out on to the steps which lead 
from the desk between the boxes in which 
sat the Immortals. There they placed 
two little camp-stools about eight inches 
high, on which they begged us to be seat- 
ed. There was not another square foot 
of space in the entire chamber which was 
not occupied, so we dropped down upon the 
camp-stools. We were as conspicuous as 
you would be if you seated yourself on 
top of the prompter’s box on the stage of 
the Grand Opera-house, and I felt exactly, 
after the audience had examined us at 
their leisure, as though the Secretary was 
about to suddenly rap’on his desk and 
auction me off for whatever he could get. 
Still, we sat among the Immortals, if only 
for an hour, and that was. something. 
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The venerable Secretary peered over his 
desk, and the other Immortals gazed with 
polite curiosity, for the ambassador had 
only just arrived in Paris, and was not 
yet known. 

* The gentleman on the right of the Sec- 
retary was Frangois Coppée, a very hand- 
some man with a strong kind face, smooth- 
ly shaven, and suggesting a priest or a 
tragic actor. He wore the uniform of the 
Academy, which Napoleon spent much 
time in devising. It consists of a coat of 
dark green, bordered with palm leaves in 
a lighter green silk; there are, too, a high 
standing collar and a white waistcoat and 
a pearl-handled sword. The poet also 
wore a great many decorations, and smiled 
kindly upon Mr. Eustis and myself, with 
apparently great amusement. On the 
other side of the President, back of Mr. 
Eustis, was Jules Claretie, the play wright 
and critic; he is a tall man with a Van- 
dyck beard, and it was he who was to read 
the address of welcome to the Vicomte de 
Bornier. 

Below in the pit, and all around in 
the balconies, were women beautifully 
dressed, among whom there were as few 
young girls as there were men. These 
were the most interesting women in Pa- 
risian society—the ladies of the Fau- 
bourg St.-Germain, who at that time would 
have appeared at scarcely any other func- 
tion, and the ladies who support the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and the pretty 
young daughters of champagne and choc- 
olate making papas who had married an- 
cient titles, and who try to emulate in 
their interests, if not in their toilets, their 
more noble sisters-in-law, and all the pret- 
tiest women of the high world, as well as 
the sisters of pretenders to the throne and 
the wife of President Carnot. The absence 
of men was very noticeable; the Immor- 
tals seemed to have it all to themselves, 
and it looked as though they had pur- 
posely refrained from asking any men, 
or that the men who had not been given 
the robe of immortality were jealous, 
and so staid away of their own accord. 
Those who were there either looked bored, 
or else posed for the benefit of the ladies, 
with one hand in the opening of their 
waistcoats, nodding their heads ap- 
provingly at what the speaker said. In 
the pit I recognized M. Blowitz, the fa- 
mous correspondent of the Times, entire- 
ly surrounded by women. He wore a 
gray suit and a flowing white tie, and he 
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did not seem to be having a very good 
time. There were also among the Im- 
mortals Jules Simon, the remaining one 
of the Corsican brothers from whom the 
elder Dumas drew his characters, and Al- 
exandre Dumas fils, dark-skinned, with 
little black observant eyes and white curl- 
ed hair and crisp mustache. He seemed 
to be more interested in watching the 
women than in listening to the speeches, 
and moved restlessly and inattentively. 
When the exercises were over, and the 
Academicians came out of their box and 
were presented to Mr. Eustis, Dumas was 
gravely courteous, and spoke a few words 
of welcome to the ambassador in a for- 
mal, distant way, and then hurried off by 
himself without waiting to chat with the 
women, as the others did. He was the 
most interesting of them all to me, and 
the least interested in what was going 
on. There were many others there, and 
it was amusing to try and fasten to them 
the names of Pasteur and Henri Meilhac, 
Ludovie Halévy, and the Duc d’Aumale, 
the uncle of the Comte de Paris, who 
was then alive, and Benjamin Constant, 
who had the week before been admitted 
to the Institute. Some of them, heavy- 
eyed men, with great firm jaws and 
heavy foreheads, wearing their braided 
coats uneasily, as though they would have 
been more comfortable in a surgeon’s 
apron or a painter’s blouse, kept you won- 
dering what they had done; and others, 
dapper and smiling and obsequious, made 
you ask what they could possibly do. 

The Vicomte Bornier opened the pro- 
ceedings by reading his address to the 
beautiful ladies, with his cocked hat un- 
der his arm and his mother - of - pearl 
sword at his side, and I am afraid it did 
not appeal to me as a very serious busi- 
ness. It was too suggestive of an after- 
noon tea. There was too much patting 
of kid-gloved hands, and too many wo- 
men altogether. It was a little like Bun- 
thorne and the twenty maidens. If the 
little theatre had been crowded with men 
eager to hear what this new light in lit- 
erature had to say, it might have been 
impressive, but the sight of forty dis- 
tinguished men sitting apart and call- 
ing themselves fine names, and surround- 
ed by women who believed they were 
what they called themselves, had its hu- 
morous side. I could not make out what 
the speech was about, because the French 
was too good; but it was eminently char- 
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acteristic and interesting to find that both 
Bornier and D’Haussonville made their 
most successful points when they paid 
compliments to the ladies present, or to 
womenkind in general, or when they called 
for revenge on Germany. I thought it 
curious that even in a eulogy on a dead 
man, and in an address of welcome to a 
live one, each Frenchman could manage 
to introduce at least three references of Al- 
sace-Lorraine, and to bow and make pret- 
ty speeches to the ladies in the audience. 

There is a peculiarity about this second 
address which is worth noting. It con- 
cerns itself with the virtues of the in- 
coming member, and as he is generally 
puffed up with honor, the address is al- 
ways put into the hands of one whose 
duty it is to severely criticise and under- 
value him and his words. It is a curious 
idea to belittle the man whom you have 
just honored, but it is the custom, and as 
both speeches are submitted to a commit- 
tee before they are read, there is no very 
hard feeling. It is only in the address 
read after a member’s death that he is eu- 
logized, and then it does not do him very 
much good. On the occasion of Pierre 
Loti’s admission to the Academy he, in- 
stead of eulogizing the man whose place 
he had taken, lauded his own methods and 
style of composition so greatly that when 
the second member arose he prefaced his 
remarks by suggesting that ‘‘ M. Loti has 
said so much for himself that he has left 
me nothing to add.” 


It is very much of a step from the 
Académie Frangaise to the Féte of Flow- 
ers in the Bois de Boulogne, but the latter 
comes under the head of one of the shows 
of Paris, and is to me one of the prettiest 
and the most remarkable. I do not be- 
lieve that it could be successfully carried 
out in any other city in the world. There 
would certainly be horse-play and rough- 
ness to spoil it, and it is only the French- 
man’s idea of gallantry and the good- 
nature of both the French man and wo- 
man which render it possible. It would 
be an easy matter to hold a féte of flowers 
at Los Angeles or at Nice, or in any small 
city or watering-place where all the par- 
ticipants would know one another and 
the masses would be content to act as 
spectators; but to venture on such a spec- 
tacle, and to throw it open to any one 
who pays a few francs, in as great a city 
as Paris, requires, first of all, the highest 
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executive ability before the artistic and 
pictorial side of the affair is considered 
at all, and the most hearty co-operation 
of the state or local government with the 
citizens who have it in hand. 

On the day of the féte the Allée du Jar. 
din d’Acclimatation in the Bois is reserved 
absolutely for the combatants in this an- 
nual battle of flowers, which begins at 
four o’clock in the afternoon and lasts 
uninterruptedly until dinner-time. Each 
of the cross-roads leading up to the Allée 
is barricaded, and carriages are allowed 
to enter or to depart only at either end. 
This leaves an open stretch of road sev- 
eral miles in extent, and wide enough 
for four rows of carriages to pass one an- 
other at the same moment. Thick woods 
line the Allée on its either side, and the 
branches of the trees almost touch above 
it. Beneath them, and close to the road- 
way, sit thousands of men, women, and 
children in close rows, and back of them 
hundreds more move up and down the 
pathways. The carriages proceed in four 


unbroken lines, two going up and two 
going down; and as they pass, the occu- 
pants pelt each other and the spectators 
along the road-side with handfuls of flow- 
ers. For three miles this battle rages be- 


tween the six rows of people, and the air is 
filled with the flying missiles and shrieks 
of laughter and the most graceful of com- 
pliments and good-natured blague. At 
every fifty yards stands a high arch, 
twined with festoons trailing from one 
arch to the next, and temporary flag-poles 
flying long banners of the tricolor, and 
holding shields which bear the monogram 
of the republic. The long festoons of 
flowers and the flags swinging and fly- 
ing against the dark green of the trees 
form the Allée into one long tunnel of 
color and light; and at every thirty paces 
there is the gleaming cuirass of a trooper, 
with the sun shining on his helmet and 
breastplate, and on other steel breast- 
plates, which extend, like the mirrors in 
Richard III, as far as the eye can reach, 
flashing and burning in the sun. Be- 
tween these beacons of steel, and under 
the flags and flowers and green branches, 
move nearly eight miles of carriages, 
with varnished sides and polished leather 
flickering in the light, each smothered 
with broad colored ribbors and flowers, 
and gay with lace parasols. 

It is a most cosmopolitan crowd, and it 
is interesting to see how seriously some 
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of the occupants of the carriages take the 
matter in hand, and how others turn it 
into an ovation for themselves, and still 
others treat it as an excuse to give some 
one else pleasure. You will see two 
Parisian dandies in a fiacre, with their 
ammunition piled as high as their knees, 
saluting and chaffing and calling by name 
each pretty woman who passes, and fol- 
lowing them in the line you will see a 
respectable family carriage containing 
papa, mamma, and the babies, and with 
the coachman en the box hidden by great 
breastworks of bouquets. To the proud 
parents on the back seat the affair is one 
which is to be met with dignified approval, 
and they bow politely to whoever hurls a 
rose or a bunch of wild flowers at one of 
their children. They, in their turn, will 
be followed by a magnificent victoria, 
glittering with varnish and emblazoned 
by strange coats of arms, and holding 
two coal- black negroes, with faces as 
shiny as their high silk hats. They have 
with them on the front seat a hired guide 
from one of the hotels, who is showing 
Paris to them, and who is probably tell- 
ing them that every woman who laughs 
and hits them with a flower is a duchess 
at least, at which their broad faces beam 
with good-natured embarrassment and 
their teeth show, and they scramble up 
and empty a handful of rare roses over 
the lady’s departing shoulders. There 
are frequent halts in the procession, which 
moves at a walk, and carriages are often 
left standing side by side facing opposite 
ways for the space of a minute, in which 
time there is ample opportunity to exhaust 
most of the ammunition at hand, or to 
express thanks for the flowers received. 
The good order of the day is very marked, 
and the good manners as well. The 
flowers are not accepted as missiles, but as 
tributes, and the women smile and nod 
demurely, and the men bow, and put aside 
a pretty nosegay for the next meeting; 
and when they draw near the same car- 
riage again, they will smile their recogni- 
tion, and wait until the wheels are just 
drawing away from one another, and then 
heap their offerings at the ladies’ feet. 
There are a great number of Americans 
who are only in Paris for the month, and 
whom you have seen on the steamer, or 
passing up the Rue de la Paix, or at the 
banker’s on mail day, and they seize this 
chance to recognize their countrymen, 
and grow tremendously excited in hit- 


ting each other in the eyes and on the 
nose, and then pass each other the next 
day in the Champs Elysées without the 
movement of an eyelash. The hour ex- 
cuses all. It has the freedom of car- 
nival-time without its license, and it is 
pretty to see certain women posing as 
great ladies, in hired fiacres, and being 
treated with as much empressement and 
courtesy by every man as though he be- 
lieved the fiacre was not hired, and the 
pearl necklace was real and not from the 
Palais Royal, and that he had not seen the 
woman the night before circling around 
the endless tread-mill of the Jardin de 
Paris. Sometimes there will be a coach 
all red and green and brass, and some- 
times a little wicker basket on low wheels 
with a donkey in the shafts, and filled with 
children in the care of a groom, who holds 
them by their skirts to keep them from 
hurling themselves out after the flowers, 
and who looks immensely pleased when- 
ever any one pelts them back and points 
them out as pretty children. But the 
greater number of the children stand 
along the road-side with their sisters and 
mothers. They are of the good bourgeois 
class and of the decently poor, who beg 
prettily for a flower instead of giving one, 
and who dash out under the wheels for 
those that fall by the way-side, and return 
with them to the safety of their mother’s 
knee in a state of excited triumph. 

When you see how much one of the 
broken flowers means to them, you won- 
der what they think of the cars that pass 
toppling over with flowers, with the har- 
ness and the spokes of the wheels picked 
out in carnations, and banked with shields 
of nodding roses at the sides and backs. 

These are the carriages entered for 
prizes, and some of them are very won- 
derful and very beautiful. One holds a 
group of Rastaguéres, who have spent a 
clerk’s yearly income in decorating their 
victoria, that they may send word back to 
South America that they have won a prize 
from a board of Parisian judges. 

And another is a big billowy phaeton 
blooming within and without with white 
roses and carnations, and holding a 
beautiful lady with auburn hair and 
powdered face, and with the lace of her 
Empire bonnet just falling to the line of 
her black eyebrows. She is all in white 
too, with white gloves, and a parasol of 
nothing but white lace, and she reclines 
rather than sits in this triumphal car of 
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pure white flowers, like a Cleopatra in her 
barge, or Venus lying on the white crest 
of the waves. All the men recognize her, 
and throw their choicest offerings into her 
lap; but whenever I saw her she seemed 
more interested in the crowds along the 
road-side, who announced her approach 
with an excited murmur of admiration, 
and the little children in blouses threw 
their nosegays at her, and then stood back, 


abashed at her loveliness, with their hands 
behind them. She was quite used to be- 
ing pelted with flowers at one of the thea- 
tres, but she seemed to enjoy this tribute 
very much, and she tossed roses back at 
the children, and watched them as they 
carried her flowers to the nurse or the 
elder sister who was taking care of them, 
and who looked after the woman with 
frightened admiring eyes. 


A MIRACLE. 
BY M. E. M. DAVIS. 


Pr was the Fourteenth of July. Dolly 
Lammitt came out on the gallery and 
looked at the bit of tricolor which floated 
from a tall staff on the lawn. The glo- 
ries wreathed about the pillars, and run- 
ning along under the wide eaves, made a 
sort of frame for her slender young fig- 
ure in its white gown. 

Such glories! You would never dream 
of insulting them by placing before them 
such limiting adjectives as ‘ morning” 
and ‘“‘evening.” For they bloom—the 
glories at San Antonio—all day and all 
night; great blue disks that sway in the 
wind and laugh in the sun’s face, and 
call the honey-bees to their hearts with 
an almost audible murmur. 

The green lawn sloped imperceptibly 
from the one-storied yellow adobe house 
to the river—the opalescent river San 
Antonio—which here made one of its un- 
expected curves, and then rippled away 
in the direction of the old Mission of San 
José, half a mile below. 

The yuccas which hedged the lawn 
were in bloom, their tall white-belled 
spikes glistening in the sunlight; a double 
thread of scarlet poppies marked the path 
to the river; the jalousied porch which 
jutted from one end of the house was 
covered by a cataract of yellowish-pink 
roses, whose elusive ‘‘ tea” scent filled 
the morning air. 

But Dolly’s eyes came back from all 
this blossoming to dwell once more on 
the glories. She loved them; she was 
even proud of them, as, indeed, she had a 
right to be. Did not her own grandfa- 
ther—or was it her grandmother— But 
wait a bit; the story is worth telling. 


It was away back in the early fifties. 
The Helipse swung her way clear of the 


overhanging mustang-grape vines on Buf- 
falo Bayou, and shoved her nose against 
the muddy landing at the foot of Main 
Street. The little town of Houston lay as 
if asleep in the gray fog of early morn- 
ing. But at the shrill prolonged sound 
of the Eclipse’s whistle everybody, it 
would seem, came hurrying down the 
black slippery bluff to watch the landing 
of Count Considérant and his colonists. 

The chattering sallow-faced strangers 
thronged the guards and the upper deck, 
gazing down with curious eyes until the 
gang - plank —amid the lusty whoops of 
the negro deck hands—was pushed out: 
then they disappeared within. 

The crowd on the bluff and along the 
single straggling street had increased,and 
there was a faint questioning cheer when 
the French émigrés came marching up 
the slope, keeping step, two and two, men 
and women. 

At the head of the column walked Mon- 
sieur le Comte himself—a commanding 
figure in his velvet coat and cocked hat, 
with his long hair floating over his shoul- 
ders. He carried a naked sword in his 
hand. The tricolor of France, borne by 
one of his lieutenants, waved above his 
head, mingling its folds with the stars and 
stripes. Madame la Comtesse stepped 
daintily along beside him. As he set foot 
on the soil of Texas he lifted his sword, 
and the self-exiled band burst with one 
voice into the ‘‘ Marseillaise.”” The echoes 
of the unknown tongue arose, piercing, 
powerful, resonant, on the strange air, and 
sped away to die in the silences of the 
wide prairies. _ 

‘“* Liberté! Egalité! Fraternité !” said 
Monsieur le Comte, bowing right and left 
to the curious, silent, unresponsive Amer- 
ican citizens and citizenesses. 
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Near the tail end of the procession 
walked, arm in arm, Achille Lemaitre 
and Etienne Santerre. They fell a little 
silent when the song ceased. It was very 
deep, that sticky black mud, and their 
faces expressed a profound if momentary 
disgust for the free and untrammelled 
soil of the New Paradise. Both were 
young — mere lads, in fact. But both 
‘came from somebody.” Achille’s grand- 
mother, old Margo Lemaitre, had spat in 
the Queen Marie Antoinette’s face as she 
ascended the guillotine with her hands 
tied behind her; and Etienne was the 
grandson of the famous “tall sonorous 
Brewer of the Faubourg St.-Antoine ’—- 
the formidable Santerre of the French 
Revolution. 

‘*One has the head quite dizzy after 
all those days on shipboard,” remarked 
Achille, presently. ‘‘ But behold us at 
last in the Promised Land!” He repeated 
between his teeth a snatch of the ‘‘ Mar- 
seillaise.” ‘‘ How that was glorious,” he 
exclaimed—‘‘ that time of our grandfa- 
thers, when the blood spouted from the 
mouth of Mother Guillotine!” 

Etienne shivered a little,and Achille 
laughed. ‘‘ You were ever a chicken- 
heart, Etienne,” he said, with good-natured 
contempt, ‘‘and afraid of the very smell 
of blood. For myself—” 

Etienne was not listening. They had 
come up the bluff, and halted on its brow 
while Monsieur le Comte made his little 
speech to the Maire. There was a brown, 
weather-beaten cottage on their right; 
the magnolias shading it were full of 
blooms—white mysterious cups, like those 
whose petals had dropped all night long 
on the deck of Eclipse, where the lads lay 
a-sleeping. A girl leaned over the low 
gate, staring with biue, wide-open eyes at 
the émigrés. Etienne gazed at her like 
one in a dream; when they moved on he 
blushed and sighed, pressing the arm of 
his companion. 

And when, a week later, the Fourierists 
started on their long, crawling journey 
to found their phalanstére at Réunion, 
Jenny Lusk, the blue-eyed girl, who had 
in the mean time become Citoyenne San- 
terre, accompanied her husband. 


Monsieur le Comte, ever restless, ever 
dreaming lofty Utopian dreams which 
never came true, left the phalanstére at 
Réunion before it was fairly established. 
Achille Lemaitre, taking a dramatic leave 


of Citizen Santerre and his wife, followed 
the Fondateur to San Antonio. 

He was very lonesome—Achille—the 
morning after his arrival in the old Mex- 
ic-American town. He wandered about 
the quaint river-thridded streets, with the 
sound of strange speech in his ears, ready 
to cry, between wishing himself back at 
Reunion with Etienne and thinking of 
his old mother in France. 

Suddenly, at a turn of the street — it 
was that Flores Street where the acequia 
rushes limpid and musical by the low 
adobe houses, and lithe, beautiful women 
swing in their hammocks on latticed bal- 
conies—he met Dolores Concha and her 
weazened, leather-colored old nurse. 

‘*But you are much too young,” said 
Monsieur le Comte, frowning, when, cap 
in hand, and blushing all over his round 
young face, Achille presented himself, a 
few weeks later, to ask the Fondateur’s 
permission to marry. ‘‘ You are nothing 
but a boy.” 

‘*Pardon, M’sieu le Comte,” stam- 
mered Achille, ‘‘I am nearly twenty. I 
am the youngest of the six sons of my 
father. The others all married before 
they were nineteen; and my father him- 
self, Jean Lemaitre—” 

‘*Never mind Jean Lemaitre,” the 
Count cut him short, and he promised 
the necessary papers. ‘‘Since the Sefio- 
rita is an orphan, and has a dot,” he add- 
ed. ‘‘ But 1am sorry you do not marry 
an American. A brown-skinned Mexi- 
can—pah !” 

‘*Ah! but when you see Dolores, M’sieu 
le Comte!” cried Achille. 

And M’sieu le Comte, when he saw 
Dolores, admitted that it truly made a 
difference. 


It was to the yellow adobe house— 
bought with her dot—whose yucca-hedged 
garden sloped down to the river’s edge, 
that Achille took his wife the day after 
their marriage—at which Monsieur le 
Comte *‘assisted” in the old Cathedral 
on the Plaza. 

A propriétaire in his own right! A 
land-owner! Monsieur Achille Lemai- 
tre’s socialistic theories vanished into the 
soft air perfumed by his own roses. He 
continued to sing the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” and 
to talk fiercely about the charms of La 
Mere Guillotine ; and he planted a flag- 
staff on his lawn, whence floated on each 
successive anniversary of the taking of 
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the Bastille ce brave étendard, the tricol- 
or of the republic. But he no longer 
dreamed of sharing his worldly posses- 
sions with a Fourierist phalanstére. No 
more, however, did Monsieur le Comte in 
his fine mansion just across the river. 

One morning,some months after Achille 
became husband and propriétaire in one 
day, he came into the room where his 
young wife was sitting. His face wore 
a pleased expression; his lips parted in a 
smile beneath his budding mustache. 

‘*Soul of my Soul,” cried Dolores, in 
the mixed Spanish and French which 
they employed in their intercourse with 
each other, ‘‘ why, then, do you smile ?” 

“It is, Angel of my Life,” replied 
Achille, ‘‘ that I have planted a seed by 
my front door step.” 

**In the soft little spot on the right, by 
the pillar?’ demanded his wife, with live- 
ly interest. 

Achille nodded. 

‘** Ah,” cried Dolores, triumphantly, “I 
have myself planted a seed in that very 
spot this morning.” 

Achille looked a little vexed. ‘‘ But, 
my Soul’s Love—” he began. 

‘It came from Monterey,” she contin- 
ued, ‘‘from a vine which grew over my 
mother’s doorway. I remember it quite 
well. It has white flowers, like little silver 
trumpets, and the smell of them is hea- 
venly.” 

‘*The seed I have planted,” said her 
husband, ‘‘ came from a vine on my grand- 
mother’s baleony at Auteuil. It has big 
red flowers—oh, red as the blood of Marat 
in his bath-tub.” 

‘*My mother’s vine,” murmured Ma- 
dame Lemaitre, dreamily, with her large 
dark eyes fixed on the ceiling, ‘“‘has a 
long slim leaf that glistens in the sun.” 

‘‘The vine of Margo Lemaitre,” re- 
marked the propriétaire, looking out of 
the window, ‘‘ has a leaf round as a sau- 
cer.” 

A coolness which lasted several min- 
utes followed these reminiscences; but it 
melted in a couple of kisses. 

Both planters, however, during the next 
weok, inspected frequently—and surrepti- 
tiously—the flower bed under the edge of 
the veranda. They surprised each other 
there one morning before the sun was up. 
Both drew back, blushing guiltily; but 
both sprang forward again with a cry, for 
there, in very truth, was a little vinelet, 
with trembling pale green twin leaves. 


The leaves were heart-shaped. 
“It is the vine of my mother,” Dolo- 
res said, thoughtfully. ‘‘I now remember 
that the leaves were like hearts.” 

‘“*It is Margo Lemaitre’s vine,” roared 
Achille. ‘‘I can see the leaves with my 
eyes t. They were precisely of this 
fashion. 

Upon this they quarrelled. Monsieur 
stamped his foot and swore, and madame 
fled to her own bedchamber, where she 
remained weeping, and refusing to come 
out even todinner. Then they made up. 
But only for a little while. 

The vine crept up and up,catching hold 
of the pillar and spreading out its heart- 
shaped leaves and shaking them in the 
wind. And Achille and Dolores watched 
it, and disputed over it, and berated each 
other in French and Spanish, and even 
in very imperfect ‘‘ American.” 

‘*The flowers will be white, like little 
silver trumpets,” cried the wife. 

‘The flowers will be red as the blood 
of Marat in his bath-tub,” blustered the 
husband; ‘‘and if I have a son he shall 
receive under those red flowers his name 
of Maximilien Robespierre!” 

“Ay de mi! Santa Maria Purissi- 
ma!” wailed Dolores. ‘‘I will not bear 
a son to be called after a bloody monster! 
My son shall have the name of the good 
St. Joseph!” 

It was a terrible time! 

But one morning Achille came out of 
his house, where in the early dawn a 
night-light was still burning. His face 
was swollen with weeping, and he stag- 
gered as he walked, like a man in liquor. 

He crossed the garden to the little gate 
which opened upon the river steps, and 
stopped, putting his hands out blindly to 
grasp the railing. ‘‘She will die!” he 
whispered hoarsely, looking around with 
blurred eyes which saw nothing. ‘‘ Mo- 
ther of God, she will die, never knowing 
how much I love her! And I, who have 
made her weep, brute that Iam! Oh, if 
she will only live! But she will die, she 
will die!” And he shook the railing with 
such fury that a loose piece at the end 
fell into the river and swirled around on 
the dimpling eddy. 

**Sefior!” It was the shrill voice of 
the old nurse calling him from the ve- 
randa. 

But he durst not turn his head. 

He heard her come pattering down the 
path, and his knees became as water. 
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‘‘Sefior,” said Marta, ‘‘come and see 
your son.’” 

* His son! He shook from head to foot, 
staring at her with dazed eyes. ‘‘ Dolo- 
res?” he stammered. 

‘‘Santa Maria!” said Marta, impatient- 
ly. ‘*Do you think your wife is such a 
fool that she cannot bring a man-child 
into the world without dying?” 

‘‘T will tear down that monster of a 
vine before the red flowers bud upon it,” 
he said within himself, following her, and 
wiping the glad, foolish tears from his 
eyes. He glanced up, from habit, at the 
subject of all their childish quarrels. 

He stopped, open-mouthed. 

The vine, in one unheeded night, had 
burst into bloom. The blossoms of it 
were not white, like little silver trumpets, 
nor red, like the blood of Marat in his 
bath-tub. A row of great heavenly blue 
disks starred the lintel like a crown. 

He reached up and plucked one of these 
miracles, and tiptoed into the hushed and 
darkened room. 

‘‘Heart of my Body!” he sobbed, fall- 
ing on his knees by the bedside, ‘‘ our vine 
has blossomed!” and he laid the glory on 
her white bosom. 

Dolores smiled—an adorable, weak, 
young-mother smile. ‘‘ Life of my Soul!” 
she said, uncovering the little bundle 
which lay on her arm, ‘‘ behold your son! 
He shall be called Maximilien Robes- 
pierre.” 

** But no!” said Achille, solemnly ; ‘‘ we 
will name our son Jesus-Mary.” 


Such was the mysterious origin of the 
blue glories which to-day riot over every 
house in San Antonio. They may wish 
to tell you a different story down there, 
but it would be foolish to listen even, 
since this is the. true one. 


Achille Lemaitre was killed in a charge 
at the battle of Shiloh, and his wife, dying 
shortly after of grief at his loss, left her 
young son in the care of Monsieur le 
Comte, his godfather, 

And by the time Jesus-Mary had 
reached the age convenable for a Lemai- 
tre to enter the holy estate of matrimony, 
and had fetched his American wife to the 
yellow adobe house by the river, he had 
become, through persistent mispronuncia- 
tion and the American fashion in initial 
letters, Mr. J. M. Lammitt. 

Doily, baptized Dolores in memory of 


her beautiful grandmother, continued to 
look with unnatural intentness at the glo- 
ries, blushing, but pretending not to see 
Mr. Steven Santer, who had fastened his 
little skiff at the landing and was coming 
up the poppy-bordered walk. 

He took off his straw hat as he ap- 
proached. ‘‘Good-morning, Miss Lam- 
mitt,” he said, boldly, though inwardly 
quaking at his own audacity. 

They sat down on the steps together. 

Mr. Steven Santer was a good-looking 
blond young man from somewhere near 
the East Fork of the Trinity. He had 
come to San Antonio some weeks earlier 
on account of business, and staid on ac- 
count of Dolly Lammitt. 

‘* What is that?” he asked, suddenly, 
starting up from his seat, for a puff of 
wind had caught the pennant fastened to 
the staff on the lawn and unfurled it. 

‘*That,” replied Dolly, ‘‘is a French 
flag. My father always puts it out on 
the Fourteenth of July. The Fourteenth 
of July,” she explained, with condescen- 
sion, ‘‘is the anniversary of the taking of 
the Bastille.” 

**I know,” said Santer. ‘‘ My father,” 
he added, as if apologizing for his own 
acquaintance with the subject—‘ my fa- 
ther always runs up a French flag on the 
Fourteenth of July.” 

‘*My grandfather,” said Dolly, ‘‘ came 
over from France with Count Considé- 
rant to the phalanstére at Réunion.” 

‘**So did my father! Why, they must 
have sailed together in the Nuremberg !” 

‘* What an unheard-of coincidence!” 

And so Dolly presently related the his- 
tory of the glories, or as much of it as 
Jesus-Mary himself knew. She twirled 
one of the heavenly blue blossoms in her 
fingers while she talked; and when she 
had finished, she stretched out her hand 
to pluck another, but got a splinter in- 
stead, which tore the delicate white flesh 
of her thumb. 

She turned pale and bit her lip, draw- 
ing in her breath, while Steven Santer 
wiped away the blood with his handker- 
chief. 

‘*The sight of blood always makes me 
ill,” she murmured, closing her dark eyes. 

Shade of great-great-grandmother, Mar- 
go Lemaitre! 

And the great-grandson of Santerre the 
Sonorous, having thus strategically pos- 
sessed himself of her hand, kept it in his 
own. 











\ ORE than twenty-five years agone it 

so fell out that I was an actor in one 
of the most important Indian campaigns 
of the“fast half of the present century— 
the second of a series of four such cam- 
paigns, all fought since our civil war, 
that finally broke down the power of 
the various semi-united tribes, compelled 
them to accept the reservation system, 
and has practically ended savage warfare 
within the present limits of the United 
States. 

Upon the reoccupation of the south- 
ern and western frontier by government 
troops at the close of the war, the Indians, 
who had grown confident in their own 
strength, were greatly exasperated; and 
the construction of the Union Pacific 
Railroad across the continent to the Pa- 
cific coast, directly through their hunting- 
grounds, drove them almost to frenzy. 
The spring of 1868 found them arrogant, 
defiant, and confident, and late in the 
summer of that year they boldly threw 
off all concealment, abrogated their trea- 
ties, and entered upon the war-path. I 
have lying before me, as I write, a tabu- 
lated statement of the outrages commit- 
ted by the Indians within the military 
department of the Missouri from June 
until December of that year, and it shows 
one hundred and fifty-four murders of 
white settlers and freighters, and the cap- 
ture of numerous women and children, 
the burning and sacking of farm-houses, 
ranches, and stage-coaches, and gives de- 
tails of horror and outrage visited upon 
the women that are better imagined than 
described. 

As soon as it became evident that war 
was the only alternative on the part of 
the government, I made up my mind to 
try for a command in the field. The regi- 
ment to which I belonged was serving in 
another department; as a major in the 
line I was conspicuously a junior. To dis- 
place any one of my seniors for the pur- 
pose of giving me a command in the field 
would have been rank favoritism, a thing 
not to be thought of by the commanding 
general or myself. Still, I could not give 
up the idea of an active command. After 
several days’ cogitation I went to General 
Sheridan, told him that I thought I could 
do better service both for him and the gov- 
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ernment in the coming campaign if I had 
an active command than I could possibly 
render as a staff-officer, that I did not see 
how he could provide me with a com- 
mand of any kind under the existing con- 
dition of affairs, but I wished that, in case 
opportunity offered, he would kindly con- 
sider my request for the first field va- 
cancy. 

An hour later I was handed the fol 
lowing order: 


Heapqvuarters DepaRTMENT OF THE Missouri, 
Fort Harker, August 24, 1868. 
Brevet Colonel George A. Forsyth, A. A. Inspector- 
General, Department of the Missouri : 
COLONEL,—The General Commanding di- 
rects that you, without delay, employ fifty (50) 
first-class hardy frontiersmen to be used as 
scouts against the hostile Indians, to be com- 
manded by yourself, with Lieutenant Beecher, 
3rd Infantry, as your subordinate. You can 
enter into such articles of agreement with 
these men as will compel obedience. 
I am, Sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Sgd.) J. SCHUYLER CROSBY, 
A. D.C. & A. A. Adjutant-General. 


In the year I write of there was little 
trouble in obtaining capable and com- 
petent men formy newcommand. Hun- 
dreds of men who had served through the 
bitter civil strife of 1861 to 1865, either 
for or against the government, had flocked 
to the frontier, and were willing and even 
anxious to assist in punishing the Indians, 
while many a frontiersman was only too 
glad to have an opportunity to settle an 
old score against the savages. In two 
days I had enrolled thirty men at Fort 
Harker, and marching from there to Fort 
Hayes, sixty miles westward, I com- 
pleted my complement in two days more, 
and on the 29th of August, five days from 
the time I had received the order, we 
took the field. 

Our equipment was simple: A blank- 
et apiece, saddle and bridle, a lariat and 
picket-pin, a canteen, a haversack, butch- 
er-knife, tin plate, and tin cup. <A Spen- 
cer repeating-rifle (carrying six shots in 
the magazine besides the one in the 
barrel), a Colt’s revolver, army size, and 
140 rounds of rifle and 30 rounds of re- 
volver ammunition per man—this carried 
on the person. In addition we had a 
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pack-train of four mules, carrying camp- 
kettles and picks and shovels, in case it 
became necessary to dig for water, to- 
gether with 4000 extra rounds of ammu- 
nition, some medical supplies, and extra 
rations of salt and coffee. Each man, 
officers included, carried seven days’ 
cooked rations in his haversack. 

As of late years there has been some 
discussion as to who were the men who 
were with me in the fight on the Aricka- 
ree Fork of the Republican River, I here- 
with append the list, as copied from the 
original roll. All but four of these men 
were native Americans, and a number 
of them college graduates, and I never 
saw but one company of enlisted men 
who I thought exceeded them in gen- 
eral intelligence: ist Lieutenant Fred. 
H. Beecher, 3d Infantry U. 8. Army; Act- 
ing Assistant Surgeon J. H. Mooers, Med- 
ical Department U.S. A.; Abner T. Gro- 
ver, chief scout; Wm. H. H. McCall, 1st 
sergeant; W. Armstrong, Thos. Alder- 
dice, Martin Burke, Wallace Bennett, G. 
W.Chalmers,G. B.Clarke, John Donovan, 
Bernard Day, Alfred Dupont, A. J. Ent- 
ler, Louis Farley, Hudson Farley, Rich- 
ard Gantt, George Green, John Haley, 
John Hurst, Frank Harrington, J. H. 
Ketterer, John Lyden, M. R. Lane, Joseph 
Lane, C. B. Nichols, George Oakes, M. R. 
Mapes, Thomas Murphy, Howard Morton, 
H.T. McGrath, ThomasO’Donnell, C. C. Pi- 
att, A. J. Pliley, William Reilly, Thomas 
Ranahan, Chalmers Smith, J. 8. Stillwell, 
S. Schlesinger, Edward Simpson, William 
Stewart, H. H. Tucker, Isaac Thayer, 
Pierre Truedeau, Fletcher Violett, Wil- 
liam Wilson, C. B. Whitney, John Wil- 
son, Eli Ziegler, Louis McLaughlin, Harry 
Davenport, T. K. Davis. 

My lieutenant, Fred. H. Beecher, of the 
Third U. 8. Infantry, was a most lovable 
character. He was a nephew of the dis- 
tinguished divine Henry Ward Beecher, 
and I think his father was also a clergy- 
man. He served through the civil war 
with great gallantry, and was lamed for 
life with a bullet through his knee at the 
battle of Gettysburg. Energetic, active, 
reliable, brave, and modest, with a love of 
hunting and a natural taste for plains- 
craft, he was a splendid specimen of a 
thoroughbred American, and a most val- 
uable man in any position requiring cool- 
ness, courage, and tact, and especially so 
for the campaign we were about entering 
upon. 
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My guide was Sharp Grover, a plains- 
man of somewhere between forty and 
fifty years of age, who had passed his 
life in hunting and trapping along the 
Northwestern border. He was well post- 
ed in Indian craft, spoke the dialect of the 
Sioux, and knew many of their tribe per- 
sonally; a keen eye, a good shot, and a 
cool head made him a valuable man. As 
my scouts were to serve as soldiers, I or- 
ganized the command as a troop of cav- 
alry. My first sergeant was a man of 
about thirty years of age, who had served 
throughout the civil war with more than 
ordinary distinction. He was General 
William H. H. McCall, had been colonel 
of a Pennsylvania regiment, and had been 
brevetted a brigadier-general for his brill- 
iant services at the time General J. B. 
Gordon, of the Confederate forces, early 
one morning in the spring of 1865, during 
the siege of Petersburg, assaulted and car- 
ried Fort Stedman. Martin Burke, one of 
the privates, an Irishman, had served in 
the English army in India, and through- 
out the civil war. Of the others, to the 
best of my recollection, Bennett, Clarke, 
Donovan, Dupont, Green, Haley, Hurst, 
Harrington, Ketterer, Joe Lane, Oakes, 
Murphy, Piatt, Pliley, Chalmers, Smith, 
Simpson, Stewart, Thayer, Whitney, Zieg- 
ler, McLaughlin, and Davenport had 
served in either the regular army or the 
United States or Confederate volunteers. 
The two best shots of our troop were Louis 
Farley and his young son, Hudson Farley, 
both frontiersmen, and, I think, farmers by 
occupation, men of great coolness and un- 
surpassed bravery. Early on the morn- 
ing of the 29th of August, 1868, I received 
the following at the hands of the Acting 
Adjutant-General, Colonel J. Schuyler 
Crosby : 


Fort Hayes, Kansas, August 29, 1868. 
Brevet Colonel George A. Forsyth, Commanding 
Detachment of Scouts: 

I would suggest that you move across the 
head- waters of Solomon (river) to Beaver 
Creek, thence down that creek to Fort Wal- | 
lace. On arrival at Wallace report to me by ‘ 
telegraph at this place. 

Yours truly, 
P. H. SHermpan, Major-General. 


Shaking hands with the genial colonel, 
who wished me all sorts of good luck, I 
sprang into the saddle with a light heart, 
and no little elation at the thought of hav- 
ing a field command and a roving com- 
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mission—a state of affairs that any true 
cavalryman can thoroughly appreciate. 
In less than ten hours’ time we were prac- 
tically beyond civilization and well into 
the Indian country. Looking back, at 
this late day, after more than twenty-five 
years have passed since the morning we 
left Fort Hayes for the head-waters of the 
Solomon River, I find it almost impos- 
sible not to rhapsodize somewhat over 
the freedom of the life we led: the fresh 
air of the plains, the clearness of the 
atmosphere, the herds of buffalo, which 
scarcely raised their heads from their 
feeding-grounds as we passed, the bands 
of antelope that circled around us, the 
chirping bark of the prairie-dogs as they 
dived headlong into their ‘holes as we 
approached, the shout that startled the 
sneaking gray wolf into a run, the laugh 
that followed the antics of our pack- 
mules, the half haze, half vapory mist 
that marked the line of the Smoky Hill 
River, and, above all, the feeling that 
civilization was behind us, and the fasci- 
nation that the danger of campaigning 
in an enemy’s country ever holds for a 
soldier was before us. 

Crossing the Saline River and South 
Fork of the Solomon, we struck Beaver 
Creek where Short Nose Creek empties 
into it. Here the Indians had evidently 
held a great sun-dance, where probably 
they had finally decided to go to war 
with the whites. Moving thence up 
Beaver Creek beyond timber-line, I struck 
trail directly for Fort Wallace, reaching 
there the night of September 5th, not 
having seen an Indian during the march, 
Here I found a messenger from the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Kansas, urging me 
to move to the protection of some settlers 
in Bison Basin. This I decided to do, 
with the co-operation of Colonel Bank- 
head, the commanding officer at Wal- 
lace, and so telegraphed the command- 
ing general of the department; but as the 
command was about starting, word was 
received from the little town of Sheridan, 
thirteen miles east from Wallace, and 
then at the end of the Kansas Pacific 
Railroad, that the Indians had attacked a 
freighter’s train near there, killed two of 
the teamsters, and captured some of their 
teams. Leaving two of my command 
sick in hospital at Wallace, I started at 
once for the scene of action. On my ar- 
rival there I carefully examined the 
ground in the vicinity, and soon reached 


the conclusion that the attack had been 
made by a war party of not more than 
twenty or twenty-five Indians. This from 
the fact that there were not: more than 
thirty or thirty-five different-sized pony 
tracks to be seen; and as the ground near 
where the wagon train had been fired 
upon was slightly marshy, the impress of 
the hoofs of the horses of their assailants 
was very distinct and easily compared, 
and the result was as I have stated. Lit 

tle as I then knew, in comparison with 
what I have since learned, of Indian hab- 
its, I knew that it was customary for a 
war party to drive with them a few extra 
horses, and I therefore made up my mind 
that while this party was probably not 
less than twenty, it did not exceed twenty 

five men. This being the case, I assumed 
that the attack had been made by a 
scouting party, and not improbably by a 
war party who had cut my trail and fol 

lowed it towards Fort Wallace, and stum 

bling upon this freight train, had at an 
opportune moment attempted its capture, 
but finding that the drivers were armed. 
and plucky enough to defend themselves, 
concluded not to risk a heavy loss, and 
accordingly drew off, after killing and 
scalping two poor teamsters, who had in 

cautiously fallen behind the train a few 
moments before the attack was made. 
We followed the trail until dark, and 
camped upon it. Resuming our march at 
early dawn, we again took the trail, but 
within two hours it began to become less 
and less distinct; every few hundred yards 
it was a little less clearly apparent, and I 
realized that the Indians were dropping 
out here and there, one by one, wherever 
the ground hardened and their individual 
trail could not be easily followed. Rid 
ing together fifty yards ahead, Beecher 


. and Grover kept their eyes fixed on the 


fast-diminishing trail; and knowing that 
either man was my superior in this es 
pecial line of plainscraft, I quietly fol- 
lowed on at the head of the command, 
content to await developments. Within 
an hour they halted, and as the command 
overtook them, Beecher sententiously re 
marked, ‘ 

‘* Disappeared !” 

Halting and dismounting the command, 
we held a consultation, in which Grover, 
Beecher, McCall, and I took part. 

On one point we were all agreed, and 
that was that the Indians had seen us, 
knew they were being followed, and had 
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scattered on the trail, and it was reasona- 
ble to suppose that they would rejoin their 
main body sooner or later. One thing was 
certain—they were not strong enough to 
fight us. The question now was, would 
they willingly give us a trail to their 
main body? Evidently not, as their ob- 
ject was to throw us off the scent. If 
this conclusion was correct, was it not 
probable that if we could pick up their 
trail and find the rendezvous of the main 
body, we could successfully give them 
battle? Beecher said little, and refused 
to express an opinion. Grover and Mc- 
Call were inclined to think that before 
we could overtake the war party it was 
more than probable that they would be 
able to mass several of the tribes against 
us, as the general trend of their trail 
was north, towards the Republican River. 
Now I had already determined in my own 
mind that it was in that section of coun- 
try we would eventually find the Sioux 
and Northern Cheyenne who had recently 
done so much damage to the settlers near 
Bison Basin, and I therefore cut short 
the discussion by saying that I had deter- 
mined to find and attack the Indians, no 
matter what the odds might be against 
us. If we could not defeat them, we could 
show them that the government did not 
propose that they should escape unpun- 
ished for want of energy in their pur- 
suit. That I thought, with fifty-one men, 
even if we could not defeat them, they 
could not annihilate us. Furthermore, 
it was expected that the command would 
fight the Indians, and I meant it should 
do so. Pushing on to Short Nose Creek, 
and seeking for trails in every direction, 
on the fifth day out from Wallace, on the 
north bank of the Republican River, we 
stumbled upon an abandoned ‘ wickie- 
up,” a shelter formed by pressing over 
young willows or alders growing about 
three feet apart, interlacing the tops of 
their branches, and covering the top with 
hides or long swamp-grass. It had evi- 
dently been occupied by two dismounted 
Indians the preceding night, was care- 
fully concealed in the swamp-willows, 
and an attempt of one of our party to 
push through the willow copse on the 
river-bank to get a drink for his horse 
discovered it. We took up the trail here, 
and followed it a couple of miles, and 
were rewarded by finding a place where 
three mounted Indians had encamped 
within twenty-four hours; and following 


their trail, we ran into that of a small 
war party, possibly some of the Indians 
who had given us the slip a few days 
since. From this on the trail was easily 
followed. It led up to the forks of the 
Republican River, where it crossed to the 
north side of the stream, and grew steadi- 
ly larger as various smaller trails from 
the north and south entered it, until 
finally it was a broad beaten road along 
which had been driven horses, cattle, and 
trains carrying heavy loads of Indian 
tent-poles that had worn great ruts into 
the earth, showing that all the parapher- 
nalia of one or more large Indian villages 
had passed that way. Coming to what we 
then believed to be Delaware Creek, but 
which we knew later to be the Arickaree 
Fork of the Republican River, we found 
the trail leading up it along the south 
bank of the stream. Encamping at night- 
fall, we again took up the march the next 
morning, and pushed steadily ahead. So 
far we had not seen an Indian, but the trail 
grew steadily broader until it was a well- 
beaten road, and some of the men of the 
command ventured to approach me with 
a protest. They said that if we followed 
the Indians to their villages we would 
be met with overwhelming numbers, and 
stood no show whatever for our lives. I 
listened to them patiently, told them that 
they were assuming no risk that I was not 
taking myself; that they had enrolled to 
fight Indians; and that in my opinion 
there was less danger to advance and at- 
tack than there would be now to attempt 
to return. This ended the discussion, 
and apparently satisfied that they had en- 
tered a protest, they fell back into the 
little column. The fact that probably 
half or more of my men had served as 
soldiers was, at this particular juncture, 
of great moment. These men recognized 
the value of implicit obedience without 
discussion, a truth that emphasizes the 
difference between an army and a mob. 
Each hour we progressed established the 
probability that we were following close 
on the heels of a large body of Indians, 
who could not be far ahead of us on the 
well-beaten trail. Here and there they 
dropped tent poles, pieces of half-dried 
buffalo meat, now and then little articles 
of clothing, an old moccasin, a worn-out 
basket, and various odds and ends that 
attested their rapid flight; furthermore, 
no game had been seen for two days, an 
indication that it had been hunted away, 
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and I now moved slowly and cautiously, 
fearing an ambush or a sudden attack. 

It was about four o’clock on the after- 
noon of the 16th of September that, as 
we followed the sinuosities of the trail, 
at a little distance from the south bank 
of the stream as it wound in and out 
among wild plum thickets, alder bushes, 
and swamp-willows, a bend in the river, 
as we passed through a little gorge, 
opened out upon a small well-grassed val- 
ley of perhaps two miles in length and 
nearly the same in width. From our 
side of the water the land sloped slowly 
down to the stream from the rolling plain 
on the south, while upon the other side it 
receded from the water at almost a dead 
level for nearly three-quarters of a mile, 
and then terminated in a line of low hills 
or bluffs, varying from forty to fifty feet 
in height, which shut out the view of the 
plains from that direction. We were 
nearly out of supplies, save a little salt 
and coffee, and my animals had to subsist 
upon such grazing as we could find. As 
the grass at this spot was good upon each 
side of the stream, I decided to go into 
camp, graze my horses, refit my com- 
mand as well as I could, and take the trail 
again early in the morning, feeling con- 
vinced that before the close of another 
day we would meet Indians. Dismount- 
ing about the middle of the valley, we 
encamped on the bank of the stream, op- 
posite the centre of a small island, which 
had been formed in the sand in the mid- 
dle of the bed of the stream, owing to a 
gravelly rift at its head, at which point 
the water divided and gently rippled 
along each side until it again united 
about 250 feet below. It made a pretty 
break in the landscape, lying out in the 
bed of the main stream, perhaps seventy 
yards away from the river-bank on either 
side. All, or nearly all, of these Western 
and Southwestern streams are peculiar in 
oné thing. In the spring and early sum- 
mer when the snows melt in the hills 
and mountains they are wide, deep, and 
even majestic rivers. Late in the summer 
they dwindle to almost the merest thread 
of water. This stream formed no excep- 
tion to the rule, and the little island in the 
centre of its bed was fully seventy yards 
from the bank on eitherside. It was raised 
about a foot above the water at its head, 
while on either side of it was a flowing 
stream of, say, fifteen feet in width, and 
with an average depth of less than five 


inches, that came together at the foot of 
the island, which here sloped down to the 
level of the bed of the main stream. Long 
sage-grass grew on its head, and a thicket 
of alder and willows shot up four or five 
feet in height about the centre, while just 
at its foot stood a young cottonwood-tree 
of about twenty feet in height.* 

In western Kansas and Colorado, while 
the September days are generally hot, the 
nights are at times decidedly cool—in fact, 
cold would not be an exaggeration of the 
truth—and in my wakeful hours of this 
September night, as I paced the ground 
to and fro along the river-bank in front 
of the line of my sleeping men, I felt that 
the coming winter’s campaign in the 
Indian country would result in much 
hardship outside of actual fighting. | 
had seen personally to the posting of our 
sentries, and had given especial instruc 
tions not only to hobble the horses, but 
directed that every scout should be espe- 
cially careful to see that his horse’s lariat 
was perfectly knotted; and further than 
that, before lying down to sleep, he was 
to inspect his picket-pin, and see that it 
was firmly driven into the ground. In 
ease of an attack, each man was to seize 
his horse’s lariat as soon as he grasped 
his rifle, and to stand by his horse to pre- 
vent a stampede, for I was somewhat ap- 
prehensive of an attack at daylight. Sev- 
eral times during the night I rose and 
visited the sentries, for I was restless, anx- 
ious, and wakeful. At early dawn, as | 
was standing by a sentry near one of the 
outposts,closely scanning the sky-line be- 
tween ourselves and the rising ground to 
our right which lay furthest up the stream, 
I suddenly caught sight of an object mov- 
ing stealthily between us and the horizon. 
At the same moment the sentry saw it, 
and simultaneously cocking our rifles. 
we stood alert, with straining eyes and 
listening ears. An instant later the soft 
thud of unshod horses’ hoofs upon the 
turf came to our ears, and peering just 
above the crest of the rising ground be- 





* This tree afterwards came into use for my es- 
pecial benefit ina peculiar way. Assistant Surgeon 
J. A. Fitzgerald, who came out with Colonel Carpen- 
ter’s command, had it cut down, and, stripping off 
the bark, lined a section of it with cotton and 
placed my shattered leg in it, and in that way I 
rode in an ambulance over a hundred miles to Fort 
Wallace. Here we met Surgeon Morris Ash, of 
the army, and it was owing to the unremitting care 
and splendid surgical ability of these two officers 
that I am now alive. 
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tween us and the horizon, we caught sight 
of waving feathers crowning the scalp- 
locks of three mounted warriors. The 
sharp crack of our rifles rang out almost 
simultaneously, and, with the cry of 
“Indians! Turn out! Indians!’ we ran 
backwards towards our camp, firing as we 
ran at a group of mounted warriors which 
instantly surmounted the hill, where, paus 
ing for a few seconds, evidently for re-en- 
forcements, they broke into a gallop, and 
came rushing down on our camp, shout- 
ing, and beating Indian drums, and rat- 
tling dried hides, in an endeavor to stam- 
pede our horses; but by this time nearly 
every man was standing with his horse’s 
lariat wrapped around his left arm, and 
ready for a shot at the stampeding party 
as they bore down upon us. A scattering 
volley from the scouts dropped one of 
their number from his saddle, and they 
sheered off, carrying with them two of our 
four mules, and two horses that had not 
been securely picketed, in violation of or- 
ders. The attempted stampede had proved 
a failure. ‘‘Saddle up quickly, men!” 
was my next order, and in an incredibly 
short time the command was saddled and 
bridled, and in another moment every 
man was fully and completely equipped. 
It had begun to be light enough by this 
time to see dimly surrounding objects 
within a few hundred yards, when sud- 
denly Grover, who stood by my side, 
placed his hand on my shoulder and said, 
‘*Oh, heavens, General, look at the Ind- 
ians!” 

Well might he say ‘‘look at the Ind- 
ians”! The ground seemed to grow them. 
They appeared to start out of the very 
earth. On foot and on horseback, from 
over the hills, out of the thickets, from 
the bed of the stream, from the north, 
south, and west, along the opposite bank, 
and out of the long grass on every side of 
us, with wild cries of exultation they 
pressed towards us. A few sharp volleys 
from the command, who stood coolly to 
horse, each man having his bridle thrown 
over his left arm, staggered them for a 
moment, and then they hastily fell back 
outofrange. It was scarcely so much of 
a surprise party as they had planned, and 
they were somewhat astonished to find 
an active and responsive reception com- 
mittee promptly on hand and ready to 
accord them a warm and enthusiastic wel- 
come on their very first appearance. 

I now saw clearly that there was but 


one course to take. So completely were 
we surrounded, and so greatly outnum- 
bered, that our only hope lay in a success- 
ful defence, and I determined, in any 
event, that they should pay dearly for the 
lives of my scouts before ornamenting the 
ridge-poles of their lodges with our reek- 
ing scalps. 

The command was ordered to lead their 
horses to the little island just in front of 
us, to form a circle facing outwards, se- 
curely tie their horses to the bushes just 
outside of the circle so formed, throw 
themselves on the ground, and intrench 
themselves as rapidly as possible, two men 
working together, protecting each other 
in turn as they alternately threw up the 
earth to cover themselves. As we moved 
in almost a solid front to the little island, 
leading our horses, a few of our best shots, 
under Beecher, Grover, and McCall, kept 
up a rapid and steady fire from our flanks 
to cover the movement, which seemed for 
a few moments to puzzle the Indians; for 
they had apparently left the way open on 
the east, down the stream, and, I think, 
looked to see us mount and attempt a re- 
treat that way; but I knew enough of Ind- 
ian craft to be certain that the little gorge 
just around the bend of the stream in 
that direction would be lined with war- 
riors, and I knew, furthermore, that once 
established on the island, there was no di- 
rection from which they could take us 
unawares during daylight. Three of our 
best men remained temporarily in the 
long grass on the bank of the river, cover- 
ing the north end of the island, thereby 
holding in check any unusually advent- 
urous warriors who might be inclined to 
attempt to crawl up that way through the 
river-bottom. Scarcely were the horses 
tied in a circle when the men threw them- 
selves on the ground and began firing 
from beneath the animals, when it seemed 
to suddenly dawn upon the savages that 
they had been outgeneralled; for as we 
started towards the island, judging by 
their actions in signalling their com- 
rades on the opposite bank, they fully 
expected that we would cross the stream. 
Now they saw their error, and also re- 
alized, too late, the mistake they had 
made in not occupying the island them- 
selves. Apparently infuriated at their 
blunder, and almost instantly compre- 
hending the advantage we would have 
should we fortify ourselves, they made a 
desperate onslaught upon us, their vari- 
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ous chiefs riding rapidly around just out- 
side of rifle range, and impetuously ur- 
ging their dismounted warriors to close in 
upon us on all sides. Many of the mount- 
ed Indians sprang from their horses also, 
and running forward they lined both 
banks of the river, and from the reeds 
and long grass poured in a steady and 
galling fire upon us. A few of our men 
had been hit, one killed, and several more 
badly wounded; our horses were being 
shot down on all sides, the poor animals 
plunging and rearing at their tethers, and 
adding their cries to the wild shouts of 
the savages and the steady crack of the 
rifles on every side. At the height of 
this crisis—for to us it was the crisis of 
the day—one of the men shouted: 

‘* Don’t let’s stay here and be shot down 
like dogs. Will any man try for the op- 
posite bank with me?” 

‘*T will,” answered some one from the 
opposite side of the circle. 

‘*Stay where you are,men. It’s our 
only chance,” I shouted, as I stood in the 
centre of the command, revolver in hand. 
‘‘Tll shoot down any man who attempts 
to leave the island.” 

‘* And so will I,” shouted McCall. 

‘* You addle-headed fools, have you no 
sense?” called out Beecher, whose every 
shot was as carefully and coolly aimed as 
though he was shooting at a target. 

‘Steady, men! steady, now! Aim low. 
Don’t throw away a shot,” was my oft-re- 
peated command, in which I was second- 
ed by Beecher, McCall, and Grover. ‘‘ Get 
down to your work, men. Don’t shoot 
unless you can see something to hit. 
Don’t throw away your ammunition, for 
our lives may depend upon how we hus- 
band it.” 

This was my constantly iterated and re- 
iterated command for the first twenty 
minutes of the attack. And now disci- 
pline began to tell. Many an Indian had 
fallen to the rear badly wounded, and 
some had been borne back dead, judging 
from the wild wails of the women and 
children, who could now be seen covering 
the bluffs back of the valley on the 
north side of the stream; and so hot 
had the scouts made it for the Ind- 
ians close in on the river’s bank that 
they had crawled back out of short 
range, evidently satisfied that it was safer, 
as far as they were concerned, to send 
their bullets from a longer distance. 
During this comparative lull in the fight 


the men were not idle, and with their 
butcher-knives to cut the sod, and their 
tin plates to throw up the sand, most of 
them had already scooped out a hole the 
length of their body, from eighteen inch- 
es to two feet in depth, and piling up the 
sand on the side facing the enemy, had 
an ample cover against rifle bullets. | 
still stood upright, walking from man to 
man, but from every side came appeals 
for me to liedown. As we were now in 
fairly good shape, and the men cool and 
determined, I did so. Searcely had I lain 
down when I received a shot in the fore 
part of the right thigh, the bullet ranging 
upward; and notwithstanding it remained 
embedded in the flesh, it was by far the 
most painful wound I have ever received 

For a moment I could not speak, so in 

tense was theagony. Several of the men, 
knowing I was hit, called out to know if 
I still lived, but it was at least a ful! 
minute before I could command my voice 
and assure them I was not mortally hurt. 
In the mean time one or two Indians had 
crawled up on the lower end of the isl- 
and, and, hidden by a few bushes, were 
annoying us very much. However, the 
elder Farley, who, with Harrington,Gantt, 
and Burke, had temporarily taken position 
close under the bank of the river, saw 
the flash of one of their rifles from the 
centre of a little bush, and the next in- 
stant a bullet from his rifle went through 
the very middle of the bush and crashed 
into the brave’s brain, and a wild half 

smothered shriek told us that there was 
one less of our enemies to encounter. 
As we heard nothing more from the other 
one, I concluded that he dare not again 
risk exposing his position by using his 
rifle. As I was now about the only man 
of the command unprotected by a rifle- 
pit, Doctor Mooers (who had been doing 
splendid service with his rifle, as he was a 
capital shot) suggested the enlarging of 
his pit to accommodate us both. Several 
of the men promptly went to his assist- 
ance in enlarging and deepening it; but 
while they were doing so, in leaning over 
to caution one of the men, who I thought 
was firing a little too fast for really good 
shooting, I was obliged, in order to ease 
my wounded thigh, to draw up my left 
leg as I lay prone on the earth, and, unfor- 
tunately for me, one of the Indians sent 
a bullet through it, breaking and shatter- 
ing the bone badly about midway be- 
tween the knee and ankle. Three min- 
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utes later I was pulled down into the 
now enlarged pit, and was under cover. 
Meanwhile a steady fire was kept up by 
the Indians, who, as one of the men ex- 
pressed it, were fairly frothing at the 
mouth at our unexpected resistance, for, 
with their experience at Fort Fetterman 
in 1866, where they annihilated a detach- 
ment of eighty-one soldiers in forty min- 
utes, who advanced fresh from the post to 
attack them,the determined defence of our 
much smaller and rather worn party in 
the very heart of their own country was 
to them decidedly exasperating. In my 
present condition, with my left leg brok- 
en and a bullet in my right thigh, I was, 
for the nonce, save for the fact that I still 
retained command, something of a spec- 
tator. Gradually working myself to one 
end of the pit on my elbows, dragging my 
body along with no inconsiderable pain, 
I was able to partially sit up, and, by rest- 
ing my elbows against and upon the 
fresh earth, crane my head forward so as 
to obtain a clear view of the field. The 
pit occupied by Surgeon Mooers and my- 
self was at the lower end of the island; 
consequently it commanded a view of the 
whole field. A glance over my own 
command was most reassuring. Each 
man was fairly well sheltered in a rifle- 
pit of his own construction, generally two 
men in a pit, and the various pits were in 
an irregular circle, about six feet apart, 
and fortified by an embankment of sand 
fully eighteen inches in thickness both 
front and rear, for the enemy’s bullets 
came from all points of the compass. 
Some of the wounded men, with bandages 
around their heads, were quite as active 
and alert as their more fortunate com- 
panions. Only one man of the command 
had failed me. -When we had been at- 
tacked at dawn he seemed paralyzed with 
fear, had been among the first to finish 
and occupy his rifle-pit on the island, and 
after firing a single shot, had lain shel- 
tered in his pit, face downward, claiming 
that one of the Indians ‘‘kept a bead 
drawn on him.” And now I cautiously 
took in a complete view of the field. Near- 
ly all of our horses lay dead around us; a 
few of them, badly wounded, still plunged 
and moaned and strained at their lariats 
as bullet after bullet entered their bodies, 
and had T been certain that I could spare 
the ammunition, I would have directed 
my own men to put the poor beasts out 
of their misery. Meanwhile the dead 





bodies of their companions stopped many 
a bullet intended for us. It must have 
been nesrly or quite eight o’clock in 
the morning. The cover of any kind 
that commanded our island, such as 
reeds, long grass, trees, turf, plum thick- 
ets, and in some places small piles of 
stones and sand thrown up hastily by 
themselves, was all fully occupied by 
the Indian riflemen, and here I desire 
to say that in the matter of arms and 
ammunition they were our equals in 
every respect. The Springfield breech- 
loaders they had captured at Fort Fetter- 
man formed part of their equipment, as 
well as Henry, Remington, and Spencer 
rifles, for upon their withdrawal from the 
field, notwithstanding the fact that they 
generally keep their discharged shells for 
reloading, my command found scattered 
around in the grass many hundreds of 
the empty shells of fixed ammunition of 
all these different make of guns. Riding 
around just out of range of our rifles 
were several hundred mounted warriors, 
charging here and there, shouting, ges- 
ticulating, waving their rifles over their 
heads, and apparently half frenzied at the 
thought of the blunder they had made in 
permitting us to obtain possession of the 
island. Riding up and down their line 
was a warrior, evidently chief in com- 
mand, of almost gigantic stature. I was 
almost certain who it must be, so call- 
ing out to Grover, I asked the question, 
‘Is not the large warrior Roman Nose?” 

‘*None other,” was the reply. ‘‘ There 
is not such another Indian on the plains.” 

‘‘Then these are the northern Chey- 
enne?” 

‘Yes, and the Ogallalah and Brulé- 
Sioux, and the dog soldiers,* as well. 
There are more than a thousand warriors 
here.” 

For the next hour or so matters in our 
immediate vicinity were comparatively 
quiescent. A steady fire against us was 
constantly kept up by the enemy, but 
only returned by the scouts when they 


* “Dog soldiers” was a name given to about a 
hundred warriors of the various Sioux and other 
tribes that were for some reasons renegades and 
outcasts, in fact, bad men, generally criminals, who 
had been compelled to withdraw from association 
with their own people. Banded together they were 
practically Indian highwaymen, and it was this band 
that the head men of the various tribes claimed 
they could not control, and upon whom they laid the 
blame for attacks upon the outer settlements when 
they wished to avoid responsibility. 
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saw an opportunity to effectively use their 
cartridges; and the Indians at length be- 
gan to perceive this, for as it was they 
were playing a losing game. Our men 
were now better protected than they were, 
and were also better shots, the conse- 
quence was that many a badly wounded 
brave fell to the rear, while very few of 
our people were being hurt. At this 
juncture the last of our horses went 
down, and one of the Indians shouted in 
English, ‘‘ There goes the last damned 
horse, anyhow!” This rather confirmed 
me in the idea I had somehow imbibed 
during the action that either one of old 
Bent’s sons (the half-breed Indian trad- 
er), who had been educated in the East, 
was with the Sioux, or else there was 
some white renegade in their ranks, for 
twice since the opening of the engage- 
ment I had distinctly heard the notes of 
an artillery bugle. Leaning too far for- 
ward to get a better view of the mounted 
warriors, who seemed to be moving tow- 
ards the cafion below us from where we 
had on the preceding day debouched 
into the little valley we were now be- 
sieged in, I rather rashly exposed my 
head, and some one of the Indian riflemen 
promptly sent an excellent line shot tow- 
ards it. The bullet struck me just on the 
top of my soft felt hat, which, having a 
high crown, was fortunately doubled 
down, so it glanced off, cutting through 
several thicknesses of felt, but neverthe- 
less knocked me almost senseless to the 
bottom of my rifle-pit. It was some sec- 
onds ere I could completely recover my- 
self and crawl back to my sitting position. 
At the time of this occurrence I thought 
little of it; of course a large lump swelled 
up at once, but as the skin was hardly 
broken, and just then I had many other 
things to occupy my attention, I took lit- 
tle heed of the intense headache that for 
a short time half blinded me. A month 
later, however, the surgeon's probe dis- 
closed the fact that my skull had been 
fractured, and he removed a loose piece 
of it. About this time several of the 
mounted Indians, for some cause that I 
was not able to determine, dashed up 
within rifle range, and from their horses 
took a sort of pot-shot at us. Doctor 
Mooers, who had been closely watching 
their approach as they careered around 
the island, gradually lessening their dis- 
tance, watched his opportunity and shot 
one of them through the head. As the 


brave fell dead from his horse he re- 
marked, ‘‘ That rascally redskin will not 
trouble us again.”” Almost immediately 
afterwards I heard the peculiar thud that 
tells the breaking of bone by a bullet. 
Turning to the doctor, I saw him put his 
hand to his head, saying, ‘‘I’m hit,” his 
head at the same time falling forward on 
the sand. Crawling to him, I pulled his 
body down into the pit and turned him 
upon his back, but I saw at once that 
there was no hope. A bullet had entered 
his forehead just over the eye, and the 
wound was mortal. _ He never spoke an- 
other rational word, but lingered nearly 
three days before dying. 

Once more placing my back against 
the side of the rifle-pit, and again raising 
myself upon my elbows, I peered over 
the little earthwork with rather more 
caution than before. On looking towards 
the opposite bank and down the stream, 
I saw most of the mounted warriors had 
disappeared, and those who remained 
were slowly trotting towards the little 
gorge I have before mentioned, and again 
I distinctly heard the clear notes of an 
artillery bugle. Others of the mounted 
warriors now moved towards the gorge, 
and it flashed upon me that Roman Nose 
was forming his warriors for a charge just 
around the bend of the river, out of sight 
and beyond rifle range. I accordingly 
called out to Lieutenant Beecher, who was 
near the head of the island, stating my 
opinion. ‘I believe you are right,” was 
his reply, and both Grover and McCall 
coincided with us. ‘‘ Then let the men get 
ready,”’ was my order. Accordingly each 
Spencer repeating rifle was charged at 
once, with six shots in the magazine and 
one in the barrel. The guns of the dead 
and mortally wounded were also loaded 
and laid close at hand, the men’s revolv- 
ers carefully looked to and loosened in 
their belts, and word was passed not to 
attempt to return the fire of the dismount- 
ed Indians in case a mounted charge was 
made; but the men were told to turn tow- 
ards the quarter from whence the charge 
came, and to commence firing at the 
word of command only. In the mean 
time the fire of the Indians lying around 
us had slackened and almost ceased. 
This only confirmed us in our anticipa- 
tion, and word was again passed caution- 
ing the men to lie close until the fire of 
the dismounted Indians slackened. 

We had not long to wait. A peal of the 
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artillery bugle, and at a slow trot the 
mounted warriors came partially into 
view in an apparently solid mass at the 
foot of the valley, halting just by the 
mouth of the cafion on the opposite side 





broke at once into full gallop, heading 
straight for the foot of the island. I was 
right in my surmise; we were to be anni- 
hilated by being shot down as they rode 
over us. As Roman Nose dashed gallant- 
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of the river from which we had emerged 
the preceding day. I had placed my back 
firmly against my little earthwork; my 
rifle lay across my chest, and my revolver 
on the sand beside me. I could not do 
much, wounded as I was, but I recognized 
the fact that even a chance shot or two 
might possibly do good service in the 
work that the savages were about to cut 
out for us. Closely watching the mount- 
ed warriors, I saw their chief facing his 
command, and, by his gestures, evidently 
addressing them in a few impassioned 
words. Then waving his hand in our di- 
rection, he turned his horse’s head towards 
us, and at the word of command they 
Vou. XCI.—No. 541.—6 


ly forward, and swept into the open at 
the head of his superb command, he was 
the very beau ideal of an Indian chief. 
Mounted on a large, clean-limbed chest- 
nut horse, he sat well forward on his 
barebacked charger, his knees passing un- 
der a horse-hair lariat that twice loosely 
encircled the animal’s body, his horse’s 
bridle grasped in his left hand, which was 
also closely wound in its flowing mane, 
and at the same time clutched his rifle at 
the guard, the butt of which lay partially 
upon and across the animal’s neck, while 
its barrel, crossing diagonally in front of 
his body, rested slightly against the hol- 
low of his left arm, leaving his right free 
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to direct the course of his men. He was 
a man over six feet and three inches in 
height, beautifully formed, and, save for 
a crimson silk sash knotted around his 
waist, and his moccasins on his feet, per- 
fectly naked. His face was hideously 
painted in alternate lines of red and black, 
and his head crowned with a magnificent 
war-bonnet, from which, just above his 
temples and curving slightly forward, 
stood up two short black buffalo horns, 
while its ample length of eagles’ feathers 
and herons’ plumes trailed wildly on the 
wind behind him; and as he came swiftly 
on at the head of his charging warriors, 
in all his barbaric strength and grandeur, 
he proudly rode that day the most per- 
fect type of a savage warrior it has been 
my lot to see. Turning his face for an 
instant towards the women and chil- 
dren of the united tribes, who literally 
by thousands were watching the fight 
from the crest of the low bluffs back 
from the river's bank, he raised his right 
arm and waved his hand with a royal 
gesture in answer to their wild cries of 
“age and encouragement as he and his 
command swept down upon us; and again 
facing squarely towards where we lay, he 
drew his body to its full height, and shook 
his clinched fist defiantly at us; then 
throwing back his head and glancing 
skywards, he suddenly struck the palm 
of his hand across his mouth and gave 
tongue to a war-cry that I have never 
yet heard equalled in power and intensi- 
ty. Searcely had its echoes reached the 
rivers bank when it was caught up by 
each and every one of the charging war- 
riors with an energy that baffles descrip- 
tion, and answered back with blood-curd- 
ling yells of exultation and prospective 
vengeance by the women and children on 
the river's bluffs and by the Indians who 
lay in ambush around us. On they came 
at a swinging gallop, rending the air with 
their wild war-whoops, each individual 
warrior in all his bravery of war-paint 
and long braided scalp-lock tipped with 
eagles’ feathers, and all stark naked but 
for their cartridge- belts and moccasins, 
keeping their line almost perfectly, with 
a front of about sixty men, all riding 
bareback, with only a loose lariat about 
their horses’ bodies, about a yard apart, 
and with a depth of six or seven ranks, 
forming together a compact body of mas- 
sive fighting strength, and of almost re- 
sistless weight. ‘‘ Boldly they rode, and 


well,” with their horses’ bridles in their 
left hands, while with their right they 
grasped their rifles at the guard, and held 
them squarely in front of themselves, 
resting lightly upon their horses’ necks. 
Riding about five paces in front of the 
centre of the line, and twirling his heavy 
Springfield rifle around his head as if it 
were a wisp of straw (probably one of 
those he had captured at the Fort Fetter- 
man massacre), Roman Nose recklessly 
led the charge with a bravery that could 
only be equalled but not excelled, while 
their medicine-man, an equally brave but 
older chief, rode slightly in advance of 
the left of the charging column. To say 
that I was surprised at this splendid ex- 
hibition of pluck and discipline is to put 
it mildly, and to say, further, that for an 
instant or two I was fairly lost in admi- 
ration of the glorious charge is simply to 
state the truth, for it was far and away 
beyond anything I had heard of, -read 
about, or even imagined regarding Ind- 
ian warfare. A quick backward glance 
at my men was most reassuring. Each 
scout had turned in his rifle-pit towards 
the direction from which the charge was 
coming, crouching low and leaning for- 
ward, with their knees well under them, 
their rifles grasped with a grip of steel 
in their brown sinewy hands, their chests 
heaving with excitement, their teeth set 
hard, their nostrils aquiver, their bronzed 
countenances fairly aflame, and their eyes 
flashing fire, they grimly lay waiting the 
word of command, as brave and gallant 
a little company of men as ever yet up 
held the reputation of Anglo-Saxon cour 
age. No sooner were the charging war- 
riors fairly under way than a withering 
fire was suddenly poured in upon us by 
those of the Indians who lay in ambush 
around us intently watching our every 
movement, in the vain hope that they 
might sufficiently cow us to protect their 
charging column against our rifles. I 
had expected this action, but I well knew 
that once their horsemen came within a 
certain radius their fire must cease. For 
eight or ten seconds it seemed to rain 
bullets, and then: came a sudden lull. 
Sitting upright in my pit as well as l 
was able, and leaning backward on my 
elbows, I shouted, ‘‘ Now!” and ‘‘ Now!” 
was echoed by Beecher, McCall, and Gro- 
ver. Instantly the scouts were on their 
knees with their rifles at their shoulders. 
A quick flash of their eyes along the bar- 
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rels, and forty good men and true sent 
their first of seven successive volleys into 
the ranks of the charging warriors. 

Crash! 

On they come, answering back the first 
volley with a ringing war-whoop. 

Crash! 

And now I begin to see falling war- 
riors, ay, and horses too; but still they 
sweep forward with yet wilder yells. 

Crash ! 

They seem to be fairly falling over 
each other; both men and horses are 
down in heaps. and wild shrieks from the 
women and children on the hills pro- 
claim that they too see the slaughter of 
their braves; but still they come. 

Crash ! 

They have ceased to yell, but yet come 
bravely on. What? No! Yes, down goes 


their medicine-man ; but Roman Nose still 
recklessly leads the column; but now I 
can see great gaps in their ranks, showing 
that our bullets have told heavily among 
them. 

Crash ! 

Can I believe my eyes? 
is down! 


Roman Nose 
He and his horse lie dead to- 
gether on the sand, and for an instant the 
column shakes; but a hundred yards 
more and they are upon us! 

Crash ! 

They stagger! 
They hesitate! 

Crash ! 

And like an angry wave that hurls it- 
self upon a mighty rock and breaks upon 
its rugged front, the Indians divide each 
side of the little breastwork, throw them- 
selves almost beneath the off side of their 


They half draw rein! 
They are breaking! 
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chargers, and with hoarse cries of rage 
and anguish break for either bank of the 
river, and scatter wildly in every direc- 
tion, as the scouts, springing to their feet 
with a ringing cheer, pour in volley after 
volley from their revolvers almost in the 
very faces of their now demoralized and 
retreating foe. 

‘*Down,men! liedown!” I fairly shriek. 
‘Get down! down for your lives!” cries 
McCall. And the men, hurling bitter 
taunts and imprecations after the retreat- 
ing savages, throw themselves, panting, 
flat on their faces inside of their rifle- 
pits just in time to escape a scorching 
volley from the Indians still lying in am- 
bush around us, who have been anxious- 
ly watching the charge, and naturally 
enough are wildly enraged at its failure. 

As for myself, a single shot from my 
rifle, and a few from my revolver just at 
the close of the charge, was all that I 
could do in my erippled state; but the fact 
that I had to lie flat upon my back, cran- 
ing my head forward, had, by placing me 
below the plane of fire, enabled me to 
watch every phase of the Indians’ des- 
perate charge. 

But now, to me, came the hardest blow 
of the whole day. Lieutenant Beecher 
rose from his rifle-pit, and, leaning on his 
rifle, half staggered, half dragged himself 
to where I lay, and calmly lying down by 
m¥ side, with his face turned downward 
on his arm, said, quietly and simply: ‘‘I 
have my death- wound, General. I am 
shot in the side, and dying.” 

‘*Oh no, Beecher—no! It can’t be as 
bad as that!” 

** Yes. Good-night.” And then he im- 
mediately sank into half-unconsciousness. 
In a few moments I heard him murmur, 
‘*My poor mother;” and then he soon 
grew slightly delirious, and at times I 
could hear him talking in a semi-uncon- 
scious manner about the fight; but he was 
never again fully conscious, and at sunset 
his life went out. And thus perished one 
of the best and bravest officers in the 
United States army. 

Once more I slowly worked my way 
back against the end of the pit, and lean- 
ing my elbow back against its side, 
craned my head forward for a view of 
the field. Close to our pits—so close that 
the men by leaning forward could touch 
their bodies with their rifles—lay three 
dead warriors; just beyond these lay sev- 
eral more, while for six or seven hundred 


yards in the direction from which the 
charge had been made the ground was 
strown here and there by dead Indians 
and horses, singly and in little groups, 
showing clearly the effect of each one of 
the seven volleys the scouts had poured 
into the charging column. 

Turning towards where my guide Gro- 
ver lay, I somewhat anxiously put the 
question, ‘‘Can they do better than that, 
Grover?” 

‘*T have been on the plains, man and 

boy, General, for more than thirty years, 
and I never saw anything like that before. 
I think they have done their level best,” 
was his reply. 
‘All right, then,” was my response; 
we are good for them.” And again 
glancing to where lay the dead bodies of 
Roman Nose and the medicine-man, I felt 
that the outcome of the battle would be 
decided by the staying-powers of the 
combatants. In the mean time the val- 
ley was resonant with the shrieks of the 
women and children, who, from their 
coign of vantage on the hills, had safely 
but eagerly watched the result of Roman 
Nose’s desperate charge; and now as their 
fathers, sons, brothers, and lovers lay dead 
on the sands before them, their wild wails 
of passionate grief and agony fitfully rose 
and fell on the air in a prolonged and 
mournful cadence of rage and despair. 
And as for a short time many of the Ind- 
ians rode circling around, yelling and 
waving their arms over their heads, hither 
and yon, apparently half dazed at the 
death of the medicine-man and their great 
war-chief, as well as at the disastrous fail- 
ure of their charge, the whole scene, com- 
bined with the steady crack of the rifles 
of the Indians in ambush, the reply of 
scouts, the smoke of the powder, and the 
view of the dead warriors and horses lying 
on the sand before us, seemed for a mo- 
ment or two almost uncanny and weird 
in the extreme. 

And now came another lull in the bat- 
tle. The mounted Indians drew off to 
the little cafion where they had before 
formed for the charge, and for the next 
few hours were evidently in close con- 
sultation; but the wailing of the women 
and children never ceased, and the Ind- 
ians in ambush fitfully fired now and 
then at our breastworks, but with no re- 
sults so far as any loss to us was con- 
cerned, 

About two o'clock, under new leaders, 
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they essayed another charge, this time in 
open order, and half surrounding us as 
they came on. It was an abject failure, 
for they broke and ran before they came 
within a hundred yards of the island, 
and before they had lost more than eight 
or ten men killed and wounded; and not 
a man of my command was hit. Re- 
newed wails from the women, and a des- 
ultory fire from the Indians surrounding 
us, were the outcome of this fiasco; but 
between five and six o'clock they again 
formed up in the little cafion, and with 
a rush came on en masse with wild cries 
for vengeance, evidently wrought up to 
frenzy by the wails and taunts of their 
women and children; but scarcely had 
they come within range when the scouts 
(who during the lull in the battle had 
securely covered themselves by deepen- 
ing their rifle-pits and strengthening their 
earthworks, so that they were well pro- 
tected from the Indian riflemen) began 
picking them off as coolly and deliber- 
ately as possible. It was simply death to 
advance, and they broke and fled just as 
the boldest of them had reached the foot 
of the island; and as they turned back 
and sought safety in flight I felt satisfied 
that it was the last attempt that would 
be made by mounted warriors to carry 
our little breastworks. Night came slow- 
ly down, and as darkness overshadowed 
the land it began to rain; and never was 
night or rain more welcome, for during 
the day the sun had been intensely hot, 
blisteringly so, and our fight had been 
from early dawn without water or food 
of any kind, and we were wellnigh spent 
with the work and excitement of the day. 
As the Indians never attack at night, we 
were comparatively safe until morning; 
so as soon as we had obtained water 
from the stream and quenched our thirst 
I called McCall and Grover to me, and 
asked for a list of the killed and wound- 
ed, and in a fewemoments I had the re- 
sult of the day’s fighting, as far as we 
were concerned. Considering the fact 
that my command, including myself, only 
numbered fifty-one men, the outlook was 
somewhat dismal. Lieutenant Beecher, 
Surgeon Mooers, and scouts Chalmers, 
Smith, and Wilson were dead or dying; 
scouts Louis Farley and Bernard Day were 
mortally wounded; scouts O'Donnell, Da- 
vis, Tucker, Gantt, Clarke, Armstrong, 
Morton, and Violett severely, and scouts 
Harrington, Davenport, Haley, McLaugh- 


lin, Hudson Farley, McCall, and two oth- 
ers slight]y wounded. As for myself, with 
a bullet in my right thigh, my left leg bro 

ken below the knee, and an inconvenient 
scalp wound that gave me an intense 
headache, it was all I could do to pull 
myself together and set about getting out 
of the dangerous position into which | 
had led my command. I had an abun 

dance of ammunition and still twenty- 
eight fairly sound men, and at a pinch 
all but six or seven of the wounded could 
also take a hand if required in a hot fight. 
I had little fear that the Indians would 
again assault our works, and I knew that 
water within our intrenchments could be 
had for the digging; in fact, scout Burke 
had already dug a small well at the bot 

tom of his rifle-pit, and with a shout had 
just announced that the water was rapid 

ly seeping through the sand. The dead 
horses and mules would furnish us food 
for some days if we could keep the meat 
from putrefying, and I believed I could 
rely upon some of the men to steal through 
the Indian lines and make their way to 
Fort Wallace, which I judged to be about 
one hundred and ten miles distant. <Ac- 
cordingly orders were given to strength- 
en and connect all the rifle-pits; unsaddle 
the dead horses, and use the saddles to 
help build up our parapet; to dig out and 
fortify a place for the wounded, and dress 
their wounds as well as could be done 
under our adverse circumstances ; to deep- 
en Burke's well; and to cut off a large 
quantity of steaks from the dead horses 
and mules, and to bury all the meat that 
we did not immediately need in the sand. 
The men worked with a will, and before 
midnight we were in very good shape. 
I had volunteers in plenty to go to Fort 
Wallace, and of these I selected two- 

Pierre Truedeau, an old and experienced 
trapper, and a young fellow named Jack 
Stillwell, a handsome boy of about nine- 
teen, with all the pluck and enthusiasm 
of an American frontier lad, who after- 
wards became one of the best known and 
most reliable scouts on our northwestern 
frontier. Two better men for the pur- 
pose it would have been difficult to find. 
I gave Stillwell, as he was by far the 
more intelligent and better educated man 
of the two, my only map, told him about 
where I thought we were, and gave him 
directions to get to Fort Wallace as quick- 
ly as possible, tell Colonel Bankhead, the 
commanding officer, and an old friend, 
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our situation, and as he would probably 
send, or more likely come at once to our 
rescue, to return with him and guide him 
tous. A little after midnight he and True- 
deau stole out quietly, walking backward 
in their stocking feet, and carrying their 
boots slung around their necks, that the 
impress of their feet in the sand might 
make a similar mark to that of a moc- 
casin, and deceive the Indians, should 
they discover the sign. After they had 
started I ate a few mouthfuls of raw 
horse-flesh, drank nearly a canteen of wa- 
ter, dressed my wounds as well as I could 
with water dressings, and, a strong guard 
having been mounted, I dozed away un- 
til nearly daylight. Then we prepared 
a reception for our foes, who I knew 
would be likely to renew the attack at 
dawn. 


PITS. 


All night long we could hear the Ind- 
ians stealthily removing the dead bodies 
of their slain, and their camp resounded 
with the beat of drums and the death- 
wail of the mourners. I had cautioned 
the men to lie close, and not to fire until 
the Indians were fairly upon us, as I 
thought they would make a rush on us 
at the first flush of dawn. In this, how- 
ever, I was mistaken, for from their ac- 
tions they evidently believed that we had 
escaped under cover of night, and aeccord- 
ingly a large party of mounted warriors 
rode up to within a few hundred yards of 
our works, and about twenty dismounted 
and came running forward to pick up 
our trail. At this juncture some one of 
the men, probably by accident, discharged 
his piece. Instantly the dismounted Ind- 
ians threw themselves flat on the ground, 
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and the horsemen galloped off. Of course 
we opened fire upon them, but to little 
effect. I think we killed one man, but 
no more. I was much disappointed, as I 
felt we had lost an opportunity of crip- 


pling them badly. Atdaylight they again 
took up the fight from their former posi- 
tion in ambush, but as we were now fully 
protected, they did us no particular harm. 
It was now apparent that they meant to rt 
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starve us out, for they made no further 
attempts to attack us openly. 

As this second day wore on our wound- 
ed suffered very much. As I have men- 
tioned in the preceding pages, the nights 
in southern Colorado during the month 
of September are really cold, bit the clear 
sunny days are, in the sheltered valleys, 
intensely hot, and already the bodies of 
the dead horses lying around us began 
to swell and decompose. Our surgeon 
was senseless and slowly dying, and, un- 
fortunately, in our rush for the island, 
we omitted to take the medi¢éal supplies; 
in fact it was all we could do, in our haste, 
to throw the boxes containing our four 
thousand extra rounds of fixed ammuni- 
tion on the saddles of four of our horses 
and get them over withus. The surgeon, 
in the panniers that were abandoned, had 
some bandages, his instruments, a few 
simple medicines, and some brandy; but 
these had fallen into the enemy’s hands, 
and assuredly he had ample need of them. 
All day long the Indian women and chil- 
dren kept up a dismal wailing and beat- 
ing of drums, the death-chant over their 
slain braves In the mean time our men 
quietly kept watch and ward, and rarely 
returned the fire of the besiegers unless 
opportunity offered to make their bullets 
count, and during this day but one of the 
command was hit, and the wound was a 
mere scratch, and as nightfall drew on I 
felt satisfied thai the score was quite a 
long way in our favor. Two more of my 
company were sent out at eleven o’clock 
at night to try to make their way to Fort 
Wallace, but they found the Indians guard- 
ing every outlet, and returned to the com- 
mand about three the next morning. 

The third day, fortunately, was slightly 
cloudy, and consequently’ the wounded 
had something of an easier time of it; be- 
sides, we had begun to get used to our in- 
juries. Desultory firing was kept up by 
both sides from early light, but with no 
great damage to either side, as the Ind- 
ians had dug out rifle-pits for themselves, 
and were about as well protected as we 
were. At mid-day Scout Grover called 
my attention to the fact that the women 
and children, who had been such inter- 
ested spectators of the fight since its com- 
mencement, had ceased their chanting, 
and were beginning to withdraw. To 
me this emphasized an idea that had taken 
possession of my mind since daylight, 
viz., that the Indians had about decided 
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to give up the fight, and this was still 
further confirmed by an attempt upon 
their part to open communications with 
a white flag. This was, as I knew, mere- 
ly an effort on their part to get near 
enough to our works to see the condition 
of my command, consequently I directed 
several men to warn them, by waving 
their hands and shouting, not to attempt 
to come near us. They understood what 
was said to them, without doubt, espe- 
cially as Grover addressed them in their 
own dialect; but affecting not to compre- 
hend, they slowly advanced. I then or- 
dered half a dozen shots sent in close to 
them. This action on our part convinced 
them that their ruse was useless, so, fall- 
ing back out of range, their riflemen 
promptly sent several volleys into our 
works, probably as an evidence of their 
appreciation of our astuteness. 

During the day I took out my mem- 
orandum-book and pencilled the follow- 
ing despatch: 


On Detaware Creek, Repusiican River, 
September 19, 1868. 
To Colonel Bankhead, or Commanding Officer, Fort 
Wallace : 

I sent you two messengers on the night of 
the 17th instant, informing you of my critical 
condition. I tried to send two more last night, 
but they did not succeed in passing the Indian 
pickets, and returned. If the others have not 
arrived, then hasten at once to my assistance. 
I have eight badly wounded and ten slightly 
wounded men to take in, and every animal I 
had was killed, save seven, which the Indians 
stampeded. Lieutenant Beecher is dead, and 
Acting Assistant Surgeon Movers probably can- 
not live the night out. He was hit in the head 
Thursday, and has spoken but one rational 
word since. Iam wounded in two places—in 
the right thigh, and my left leg broken below 
the knee. The Cheyennes alone numbered 450 
or more. Mr. Grover says they never fought 
so before. They were splendidly armed with 
Spencer and Henry rifles. We killed at least 
thirty-five of them, and wounded many more, 
besides killing and wounding a quantity of 
their stock. They carried off most of their 
killed during the night, but three of their men 
fell into our hands. I am on a little island, 
and have still plenty of ammunition left. We 
are living on mule and horse meat, and are en- 
tirely out of rations. If it was not for so many 
wounded, I would come in, and take the chances 
of whipping them if attacked. They are evi- 
dently sick of their bargain. 

“T had two of the members of my company 
killed on the 17th, namely, William Wilson and 
George W. Chalmers. You had better start 
with not less than seventy-five men, and bring 
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all the wagons and ambulances you can spare. 
Bring a six-pound howitzer with you. I can 
hold out here for six days longer if absolutely 
necessary, but please lose no time. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GrorGe A. ForsyTu, 
U.S. Army, Commanding Co. Scouts. 
P.S.—My surgeon having been mortally 
wounded, none of my wounded have had their 
wounds dressed yet, so please bring out a sur- 
geon with you. 


At nightfall I confided it to two of my 
best men —Donovan and Pliley—with the 
same general instructions I had given Still- 
well two days previously. Shortly after 
midnight they left our intrenchments, and 
as they did not return, I felt satisfied that 
they had eluded the Indians and were on 
their way to Fort Wallace. On the fourth 
day our sufferings were intense. It was 
very hot, our meat had become putrid, 
some of the wounded were delirious, and 
the stench from the dead horses lying 
close around us was almost intolerable. 
As the ball in my right thigh had begun 
to pain me excessively, I decided to ex- 
tract it. I appealed to several of the men 
to cut it out, but as soon as they saw how 
close it lay to the artery, they declined 
doing so, alleging that the risk was too 
great. However,I determined it should 
come out, as I feared sloughing, and then 
the artery would probably break in any 
event; so taking my razor from my sad- 
dle pocket, and getting two of the men to 
press the adjacent flesh back and draw it 
taut, I managed to cut it out myself with- 
out disturbing the artery, greatly to my 
almost immediate relief. At dawn of this 
day the Indian riflemen had sent in quite 
a volley, and at odd times kept sending 
in shots from their ambuscade; but they 
grew gradually less, and in the after- 
noon almost ceased. In the mean time 
but few Indians could be seen in the vicin- 
ity, and I began to suspect that the entire 
body was withdrawing. Accordingly I 
asked several of the men to lift me upon 
a blanket, as by this time numbers of the 
scouts were standing upright, and two of 
them had crawled over to the south bank 
of the stream, and reported that there were 
no more Indians on that side. Just as 
the men had lifted me up that I might 
judge of the general condition of things 
from a more extended view than I could 
obtain lying upon my back in the rifle- 
pit, about twenty shots were suddenly 
sent in among us, and the man who had 


the corner of the blanket which supported 
my broken leg dropped it and took cover 
The result was that the bone parted and 
partially protruded through the flesh. To 
say that I was angry is hardly doing the 
subject justice, and I fear the recording 
angel had no easy task to blot out the 
numerous expletives with which I anath 
ematized the startled scout. This volley, 
which did no particular harm, was about 
the last sent in upon us; there were a fey 
more stray shots sent at us now and then 
and we could see Indian vedettes posted 
on the crest of the adjacent hills; but save 
a few warriors that lingered around in 
ambush to watch our movements, we did 
not again see any large force of the say 
ages. 

Up to this time I have said nothing 
of the individual heroism of my men 


‘It was worthy of all praise. Young Hud 


son Farley, who was shot through the 
shoulder, fought straight through the first 
day’s fight, never speaking of his condition 
until the list of casualties was called for. 
Howard Morton lost one of his eyes by 
a bullet that lodged just behind it, but 
wrapped a handkerchief around his head 
and fought on steadily. The elder Far 
ley, though mortally wounded, lay on one 
side and fought through the entire first 
day’s fight. Harrington, with an arrow 
point lodged squarely in his frontal bone, 
never ceased to bear his full share in the 
fray, and when a bullet ploughed across 
his forehead and dislodged the arrow- 
head, the two falling together to the 
ground, he wrapped a rag around his head. 
and though covered with blood, fought 
to the very close of the three days’ fight- 
ing. McCall never once alluded to the fact 
that he was wounded until after nightfall ; 
and so of Davis, Clarke, Gantt, and others. 

And now came a time of weary waiting 
and comparative inaction that was hard 
to bear, and under our peculiar circum- 
stances wellnigh intolerable. We were 
out of food of any kind; the meat cut 
from the dead mules and horses had be- 
come putrid, and although we boiled it 
and sprinkled gunpowder upon it, it was 
not palatable. .OQne of the scouts suc- 
ceeded in shooting a little coyote, and not 
long ago one of my men told me that the 
head of that little gray wolf was boiled 
three successive times to extract the last 
shred of nutriment it contained. On the 
fifth or sixth day two of the command 
quietly stole away down the stream in the 
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hope that they might possibly get a shot 
at some game, but their quest was vain. 
However, they did find a few wild plums. 
These they brought back, boiled, and gave 
to the wounded, and I know that the few 
spoonfuls I received were by far the most 
delicious food that ever passed my lips. 
As the days wore on the wounded became 
feverish, and some of them delirious, gan- 
arene set in, and I was distressed to find 
the wound in my leg infested with mag- 
gots. The well men, however, did all they 
could for us, and we tried to keep up our 
spirits as best we might. On the evening 
of the sixth day I called the sound men 
around me, and in a few words stated the 
facts in the case as they knew them. I 
told them that possibly the scouts who 
had been sent out from the command had 
failed to get through, and that we might 
not get the succor we hoped for. Further- 
more, I thought that by moving out at 
night and keeping together they could 
rake Fort Wallace, and even if attacked 
they had plenty of ammunition with 
which to defend themselves, and I be- 
lieved that no ordinary scouting party of 
Indians would dare attack them after 
their recent experience with us; further- 
more, I did not believe that any Indians, 
other than those whom we had fought, 
were in our vicinity, and I doubted if 
those who might still be watching us were 
in amy great numbers. Those of us who 
were wounded must take our chances. If 
relief came in time, well and good, if not, 
we were soldiers, and knew how to meet 
our fate. Fora few seconds there was a 
dead silence, and then rose a hoarse cry 
of ‘Never! never! We'll stand by you, 
General, to the end!” and McCall voiced 
the sentiment of the men by saying, 
‘* We've fought together, and, by heaven, 
if need be we'll die together.”” The next 
two days seem to me to have been almost 
interminable. The well men of the com- 
mand moved up and down the stream 
within sight of our earthworks, seeking, 
but not finding, game; at night the crests 
of the hills were dotted with wolves, who, 
attracted by the carrion, yet not daring 
to come within range of our rifles, sat up 
on their haunches and howled the night 
through; and during the day the sun beat 
down upon our devoted heads with a 
strength that I had not deemed possible 
in that latitude during the month of Sep- 
tember. On the morning of the ninth 
day since the attack by the Indians one 
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of the men near me suddenly sprang to 
his feet, and shading his eyes with his 
hand, shouted, ‘‘ There are some moving 
objects on the far hills!” Instantly every 
man who could stand was on his feet gaz- 
ing intensely in the direction indicated. 
In a few moments a general mufmur ran 
through the command. ‘‘ By the God 
above us it’s an ambulance!” shouts one 
of the men; and then went up a wild 
cheer that made the little valley ring, 
and strong men grasped hands, and then 
flung their arms around each other, and 
laughed and cried, and fairly danced 
and shouted again in glad relief of their 
long-pent-up feelings. It was a troop of 
the Tenth Cavalry, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel L. H. Carpenter, the advance of 
Colonel Bankhead’s command from Fort 
Wallace, which that officer had fairly 
hurled forward as soon as news of our 
situation reached him through Donovan 
and Pliley. An hour later he was at 
my side with his infantry, and in less 
than another hour Colonel Brisbin, of the 
Second Cavalry, was there with the ad- 
vance of General Bradley’s command, 
which had also hurried to my aid. 

When Colonel Carpenter rode up to 
me, as I lay half covered with sand in my 
rifle-pit, I affected to be reading an old 
novel that one of the men had found in 
a saddle pocket. It was only affectation, 
though, for I had all I could do to keep 
from breaking down, as I was sore and 
feverish and tired and hungry, and I had 
been under a heavy strain from the open- 
ing of the fight until his arrival. 

During the fight I counted thirty-two 
dead Indians; these I reported officially. 
My men claimed to have counted far 
more, but these were all that I saw lying 
dead, and I have made it a rule never to 
report a dead Indian I have not seen my- 
self. The troops who came to my rescue 
unearthed many a one, and several years 
later I met one of the younger chiefs of 
the Brulé-Sioux at a grand buffalo-hunt 
given by General Sheridan to the Grand 
Duke Alexis of Russia. It was a superb 
affair, and a large number of Indians par- 
ticipated in it, and afterwards gave a war- 
dance for the entertainment of the distin- 
guished guest. One evening one of the 
government scouts asked me if I would see 
this young chief, a marti of about twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight years, who wished 
to talk with me about the fight on the 
Republican. We had along, and to me, at 
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least, an interesting conversation over the 
affair. He asked me how many men I 
had, and I told him, and gave him a true 
account of those killed and wounded, and 
I saw that he was much pleased. He told 
the interpreter that I told the truth, as he 
had counted my men himself, that for 
four days they had been watching my 
every movement, gathering their warriors 
to meet us from far and near, and that I 
stopped and encamped about two miles 
below where they lay in ambush for me. 
He said that had I continued my march 
for another hour the day I encamped at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, every man 
of us would have been slaughtered. My 
occupation of the island was a surprise to 
them all, and it was the only thing that 
saved us. I then questioned him regard- 
ing their numbers and losses. He hes- 
itated for some time, but finally told the 
interpreter something, and the interpret- 
er told me that there were nearly a 
thousand Indian warriors in the fight. 
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He said he thought the number about 
nine hundred and seventy. Regarding 
their losses, the chief held up his two 
hands seven times together, and then one 
hand singly, which, the interpreter told 
me, signified seventy-five. I asked th; 
interpreter if that meant killed and 
wounded. ‘‘ That,” said the interpreter, 
‘‘ signifies the killed only. He says ther 
were ‘heaps’ wounded.” Just as he start 
ed to go he stopped and spoke to the inter 
preter again. ‘‘ He wishes to know wheth 
er you did not get enough of it,” said th: 
interpreter. 

** Tell him, yes, all I wanted,” was my 
reply. ‘*‘ How about himself?” 

As my words were interpreted he gave 
a grim, half- humorous look, and then 
unfolding his blanket and opening the 
breast of his buckskin shirt, pointed to 
where a bullet had evidently gone 
through his lungs, nodded, closed his 
shirt, wrapped his blanket around him, 
turned, and stalked quietly from the tent. 


LITERARY NEW YORK. 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


I. 

T was by boat that I arrived from Bos- 
ton, on an August morning of 1860, 
which was probably of the same quality 
as an August morning of 1894. I used 
not to mind the weather much in those 
days; it was hot or it was cold, it was wet 
or it was dry, but it was not my affair; 
and I suppose that I sweltered about the 
strange city, with no sense of anything 
very personal in the temperature, until 
nightfall. What I remember is being 
high up in a hotel long since laid low, 
listening in the summer dark, after the 
long day was done, to the Niagara roar 
of the omnibuses whose tide then swept 
Broadway from curb to curb, for all the 
miles of its length. Atthat hour the oth- 
er city noises were stilled, or lost in this 
vaster volume of sound, which seemed to 
fill the whole night. It had a solemnity 
which the modern comer to New York 
will hardly imagine, for that tide of om- 
nibuses has long since ebbed away, and 
has left the air to the strident discords of 
the elevated trains, the ear-slitting bells 
of the horse-cars, and the irregular alarum 
of the grip-car gongs, which blend to no 
such harmonious thunder as rose from 


the procession of those ponderous and in- 
numerable vans. There was a sort of 
inner quiet in the sound, and when | 
chose I slept off to it, and woke to it in 
the morning refreshed and strengthened 
to explore the literary situation in the 
metropolis. 
Il. 

Not that I think I left this to the sec- 
ond day. Very probably I lost no time 
in going to the office of the Saturday 
Press, as soon as I had my breakfast af 
ter arriving, and I have a dim impression 
of anticipating the earliest of the Bohemi- 
ans, whose gay theory of life obliged them 
to a good many hardships in lying down 
early in the morning, and rising up late 
in the day. If it was the office-boy who 
bore me company during the first hour of 
my visit, by-and-by the editors and con 
tributors actually began to come in. | 
would not be very specific about them if 
I could, for since that Bohemia has faded 
from the map of the republic of letters, it 
has grown more and more difficult to 
trace its citizenship to any certain writer. 
There are some living who knew the Bo- 
hemians and even loved them, but there 
are increasingly few who were of them, 
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even in the fond retrospect of youthful 
follies and errors. It was in fact but a 
sickly colony, transplanted from the mo- 
ther asphalt of Paris, and never really 
striking root in the pavements of New 
York; it was acolony of ideas, of theories, 
which had perhaps never had any deep 
root anywhere. What these ideas, these 
theories, were in art and in life, it would 
not be very easy to say; but in the Satur- 
day Press they came to violent expres- 
sion, not to say explosion, against all ex- 
isting forms of respectability. If respec- 
tability was your béte noire, then you 
were a Bohemian; and if you were in the 
habit of rendering yourself in prose, then 
you necessarily shredded your prose into 
very fine paragraphs of a sentence each, 
or of a very few words, or even of one 
word. I believe this fashion still pre- 
vails with some of the dramatic critics, 
who think that it gives a quality of epi- 
gram to the style; and I suppose it was 
borrowed from the more spasmodic mo- 
ments of Victor Hugo, by the editor of 
the Press. He brought it back with him 
when he came home from one of those 
sojourns in Paris which possess one of 
the French accent rather than the French 
language; I long desired to write in that 
fashion myself, but I had not the cour- 
age. 

This editor was a man of such open 
and avowed cynicism that he may have 
been, for all I know, a kindly optimist at 
heart; some say, however, that he had 
really talked himself into being what he 
seemed. I only know that his talk, the 
first day I saw him, was of such a quality 
that if he was half as bad, he would have 
been too bad to be. He walked up and 
down his room saying what lurid things 
he would directly do if any one accused 
him of respectability, so that he might 
disabuse the minds of all witnesses. There 
were four or five of his assistants and con- 
tributors listening to the dreadful threats, 
which did not deceive even so great inno- 
cence as mine, but Ido not know whether 
they found it the sorry farce that I did. 
They probably felt the fascination for 
him which I could not disown, in spite of 
my inner disgust; and were watchful at 
the same time for the effect of his words 
with one who was confessedly fresh from 
Boston, and was full of delight in the peo- 
ple he had seen there. It appeared, with 
him, to be proof of the inferiority of 
Boston that if you passed down Wash- 
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ington Street, half a dozen men in the 
crowd would know you were Holmes, 
or Lowell, or Longfellow, or Wendell 
Phillips; but in Broadway no one would 
know who you were, or care to the mea- 
sure of his smallest blasphemy. I have 
since heard this more than once urged as 
a signal advantage of New York for the 
zesthetic inhabitant, but I am not sure, 
yet, that it is so. The unrecognized ce- 
lebrity probably has his mind quite as 
much upon himself as if some one point- 
ed him out, and otherwise I cannot think 
that the sense of neighborhood is such a 
bad thing for the artist in any sort. It 
involves the sense of responsibility, which 
cannot be too constant or too keen. If 
it narrows, it deepens; and this may be 
the secret of Boston. 


Ill. 


It would not be easy to say just why the 
Bohemian group represented New York 
literature to my imagination, for I cer- 
tainly associated other names with its 
best work, but perhaps it was because I 
had written for the Saturday Press my- 
self, and had my pride in it, and perhaps 
it was because that paper really embodied 
the new literary life of the city. It was 
clever, and full of the wit that tries its 
teeth upon everything. It attacked all 
literary shams but its own, and it made 
itself felt and feared. The young writers 
throughout tke country were ambitious 
to be seen in it, and they gave their best 
to it; they gave literally, for the Saturday 
Press never paid in anything but hopes 
of paying, vaguer even than promises. 
It is not too much to say that it was very 
nearly as well for one to be accepted by 
the Press as to be accepted by the Atlan- 
tic, and for the time there was no other 
literary comparison. To be in it was to 
be in the company of Fitz James O’Brien, 
Fitzhugh Ludlow, Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Sted- 
man, and whoever else was liveliest in 
prose or loveliest in verse at that day in 
New York. It was a power, and al- 
though it is true that, as Henry Giles said 
of it, ‘‘Man cannot live by snapping- 
turtle alone,” the Press was very good 
snapping-turtle. Or, it seemed so then; 
I should be almost afraid to test it now, 
for I do not like snapping-turtle so much 
as I once did, and I have grown nicer in 
my taste, and want my snapping-turtle of 
the very best. What is certain is that I 
went to the office of the Saturday Press 
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in New York with much the same sort 
of feeling I had in going to the office of 
the Atlantic Monthly in Boston, but I 
came away with a very different feeling. 
I had found there a bitterness against Bos- 
ton as great as the bitterness against re- 
spectability, and as Boston was then rapid- 
ly becoming my second country, I could 
not join in the scorn thought of her and 
said of her by the Bohemians. I fancieda 
conspiracy among them to shock the lit- 
erary pilgrim, and to minify the precious 
emotions he had experienced in visiting 
other shrines; but I found no harm in 
that, for I knew just how much to be 
shocked, and I thought I knew better how 
to value certain things of the soul than 
they. Yet when their chief asked me 
how I got on with Hawthorne, and I be- 
gan to say that he was very shy and I 
was rather shy, and the king of Bohemia 
took his pipe out to break in upon me 
with ‘‘Oh, a couple of shysters!” and 
the rest laughed, I was abashed all they 
could have wished, and was not restored 
to myself till one of them said that the 
thought of Boston made him as ugly as 
sin: then I began to hope again that men 
who took themselves so seriously as that 
need not be taken very seriously by me. 
In fact I had heard things almost as 
desperately cynical in other newspaper 
offices before that, and I could not see 
what was so distinctively Bohemian in 
these anime prave, these souls so baleful 
by their own showing. _ But apparently 
Bohemia was not a state that you could 
well imagine from one encounter, and 
since my stay in New York was to be 
very short, I lost no time in acquainting 
myself farther with it. That very night 
I went to the beer-cellar, once very far 
up Broadway, where I was given to know 
that the Bohemian nights were smoked 
and quaffed away. It was said, so far 
West as Ohio, that the queen of Bohe- 
mia sometimes came to Pfaff’s: a young 
girl of a sprightly gift in letters, whose 
name or pseudonym had made itself pretty 
well known at that day, and whose fate, 
pathetic at all times, out-tragedies almost 
any other in the history of letters. She 
was seized with hydrophobia from the bite 
of her dog, on a railroad train; and made 
a long journey home in the paroxysms 
of that agonizing disease, which ended 
in her death after she reached New York. 
But this was after her reign had ended, 
and no such black shadow was cast back- 


ward upon Pfaff’s, whose name often 
figured in the verse and the epigrammati 
cally paragraphed prose of the Saturday 
Press. I felt that as a contributor and 
at least a brevet Bohemian I ought not 
to go home without visiting the famous 
place, and witnessing if I could not share 
the revels of my comrades. As I neither 
drank beer nor smoked, my part in the 
carousal was limited to a German pan- 
cake, which I found they had very good 
at Pfaff’s, and to listening to the whirl- 
ing words of my commensals, at the long 
board spread for the Bohemians in a cay- 
ernous space under the pavement. There 
were writers for the Saturday Press and 
for Vanity Fair (a hopefully comic paper 
of that day), and some of the artists who 
drew for the illustrated periodicals. No- 
thing of their talk remains with me, but 
the impression remains that it was not so 
good talk as I had heard in Boston. At 
one moment of the orgy, which went but 
slowly for an orgy, we were joined by some 
belated Bohemians whom the others made 
a great clamor over; I was given to un- 
derstand they were just recovered from 
a fearful debauch; their locks were still 
damp from the wet towels used to restore 
them, and their eyes were very frenzied. I 
was presented to these types, who neither 
said nor did anything worthy of their 
awful appearance, but dropped into seats 
at the table, and ate of the supper with 
an appetite that seemed poor. I staid 
hoping vainly for worse things till eleven 
o’clock, and then I rose and took my 
leave of a literary condition that had dis- 
tinctly disappointed me. I do not say 
that it may not have been wickeder and 
wittier than I found it; I only report 
what I saw and heard in Bohemia on my 
first visit to New York, and I know that 
my acquaintance with it was not exhaust- 
ive. When I came the next year the Sat- 
urday Press was no more, and the editor 
and his contributors had no longer a 
common centre. The best of the young 
fellows whom I met there confessed, in a 
pleasant exchange of letters which we 
had afterwards, that he thought the pose 
a vain and unprofitable one; and when 
the Press was revived, after the war, it 
was without any of the old Bohemian 
characteristics except that of not paying 
for material. It could not last long upon 
these terms, and again it passed away, 
and still waits its second palingenesis. 
The editor passed away too, not long 
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after, and the thing that he had inspired 
altogether ceased to be. He was a man 
of a certain sardonic power, and used it 
rather fiercely and freely, with a joy prob- 
ably more apparent than real in the pain 
it gave. In my last knowledge of him 
he was much milder than when I first 
knew him, and I have the feeling that he 
too came to own before he died that man 
cannot live by snapping-turtle alone. He 
was kind to some neglected talents, and 
befriended them with a vigor and a zeal 
which he would have been the last to let 
you call generous. The chief of these was 
Walt Whitman, who, when the Saturday 
Press took it up, had as hopeless a cause 
with the critics on either side of the ocean 
as any man could have. It was not till 
long afterward that his English admirers 
began to discover him, and to make his 
countrymen some noisy reproaches for 
ignoring him; they were wholly in the 
dark concerning him when the Saturday 
Press, which first stood his friend, and 
the young men whom the Press gathered 
about it, made him their cult. No doubt 
he was more valued because he was so 
offensive in some ways than he would 
have been if he had been in no way of- 
fensive, but it remains a fact that they 


celebrated him quite as much as was good 


for them. He was often at Pfaff’s with 
them, and the night of my visit he was 
the chief fact of my experience. I did 
not know he was there till I was on my 
way out, for he did not sit at the table 
under the pavement, but at the head of 
one further into the room. There, as I 
passed, some friendly fellow stopped me 
and named me to him, and I remember 
how he leaned back in his chair, and 
reached out his great hand to me, as if he 
were going to give it me for good and all. 
He had a fine head, with a cloud of Jo- 
vian hair upon it, and a branching beard 
and mustache, and gentle eyes that look- 
ed most kindly into mine, and seemed to 
wish the liking which I instantly gave 
him, though we hardly passed a word, 
and our acquaintance was summed up in 
that glance and the grasp of his mighty 
fist upon my hand. I doubt if he had any 
notion who or what I was beyond the 
fact that I was a young poet of some sort, 
but he may possibly have remembered 
seeing my name printed after some very 
Heinesque verses in the Press. I did not 
meet him again for twenty years, and 
then I had only a moment with him when 
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he was reading the proofs of his poems in 
Boston. Some years later I saw him for 
the last time, one day after his lecture on 
Lincoln, in that city, when he came down 
from the platform to speak with some 
hand-shaking friends who gathered about 
him. Then and always he gave me the 
sense of a sweet and true soul, and I felt 
in him a spiritual dignity which I will 
not try to reconcile with his printing in 
the forefront of his book a passage from 
a private letter of Emerson’s, though I 
believe he would not have seen such a 
thing as most other men would, or thought 
ill of it in another. The spiritual purity 
which I felt in him no less than the dig- 
nity is something that I will no more try 
to reconcile with what denies it in his 
page; but such things we may well leave 
to the adjustment of finer balances than 
we have at hand. I will make sure only 
of the greatest benignity in the presence 
of the man. The apostle of the rough, 
the uncouth, was the gentlest person; his 
barbaric yawp, translated into the terms 
of social encounter, was an address of sin- 
gular quiet, delivered in a voice of win- 
ning and endearing friendliness. 

As to his work itself, I suppose that I 
do not think it so valuable in effect as in 
intention. He was a liberating force, a 
very ‘‘imperial anarch” in literature; but 
liberty is never anything but a means, 
and what Whitman achieved was a means 
and not an end, in what must be called 
his verse. I like his prose, if there is a 
difference, much better; there he is of a 
genial and comforting quality, very rich 
and cordial, such as I felt him to be when 
I met him in person. His verse seems to 
me not poetry, but the materials of po- 
etry, like one’s emotions; yet I would not 
misprize it, and I am glad to own that I 
have had moments of great pleasure in it. 
Some French critic quoted in the Satur- 
day Press (I cannot think of his name) 
said the best thing of him when he said 
that he made you a partner of the enter- 
prise, for that is precisely what he does, 
and that is what alienates and what en- 
dears in him, as you like or dislike the 
partnership. It is still something neigh- 
borly, brotherly, fatherly, and so I felt 
him to be when the benign old man look- 
ed on me and spoke to me. 


IV. 
That night at Pfaff’s must have been the 
last of the Bohemians for me, and it was 
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the last of New York authorship too, for 
the time. Ido not know why I should not 
have imagined trying to see Curtis, whom 
I knew so much by heart, and whom I 
adored, but I may not have had the cour- 
age, or I may have heard that he was out 
of town; Bryant, I believe, was then out 


of the country; but at any rate I did not: 


attempt him either. The Bohemians were 
the beginning and the end of the story 
for me, and to tell the truth I did not like 
the story. I remember that as I sat at 
that table under the pavement, in Pfaff’s 
beer-cellar, and listened to the wit that 
did not seem very funny, I thought of 
the dinner with Lowell, the breakfast 
with Fields, the supper at the Autocrat’s, 
and felt that I had fallen very far. In 
fact it can do no harm at this distance of 
time to confess that it seemed to me then, 
and for a good while afterward, that a 
person who had seen the men and had 
the things said before him that I had in 
Boston, could not keep himself too care- 
fully in cotton; and this was what I did 
all the following winter, though of course 
it was a secret between me and me. I 
dare say it was not the worst thing I 
could have done, in some respects. 

My sojourn in New York could not 
have been very long, and the rest of it 
was mainly given to viewing the monu- 
ments of the city from the windows of 
omnibuses and the platforms of horse- 
cars. The world was so simple then that 
there were perhaps only_a half-dozen cit- 
ies that had horse-cars in them, and I 
travelled in those conveyances at New 
York with an unfaded zest, even after 
my journeys back and forth between Bos- 
ton and Cambridge. I have not the least 
notion where I went or what I saw, but I 
suppose that it was up and down the ugly 
east and west avenues, then lying open 
to the eye in all the hideousness now 
partly concealed by the elevated roads, 
and that I found them very stately and 
handsome. Indeed, New York was really 
handsomer then than it is now, when it 
has so many more pieces of beautiful ar- 
chitecture, for at that day the sky-scrap- 
ers were not yet, and there was a fine 
regularity in the streets that these brute 
bulks have robbed of all shapeliness. 
Dirt and squalor there were aplenty, but 
not so much dirt, not so much squalor, 
and there was infinitely more comfort. 
The long succession of cross streets was 
yet mostly secure from business, after you 


passed Clinton Place; commerce was just 
beginning to show itself in Union Square, 
and Madison Square was still the home 
of the McFlimsies, whose kin and kind 
dwelt unmolested in the brownstone 
stretches of Fifth Avenue. I tried hard 
to imagine them from the acquaintance 
Mr. Butler’s poem had given me, and from 
the knowledge the gentle satire of the 
Potiphar Papers had spread broadcast 
through a community shocked by the ex- 
cesses of our best society; it was not half 
so bad then as the best now, probably. 
But I do not think I made very much of 
it, perhaps because most of the people who 
ought to have been in those fine’ mansions 
were away at the sea-side and the moun- 
tains. 

The mountains I had seen on my way 
down frem Canada, but the sea-side not, 
and it would never do to go home with- 
out visiting some famous summer resort. 
I must have fixed upon Long Branch be- 
cause I must have heard of it as then the 
most fashionable; and one afternoon I 
took the boat for that place. By this 
means I not only saw sea-bathing for the 
first time, but I saw a storm at sea: a 
squall struck us so suddenly that it blew 
away all the camp-stools of the forward 
promenade; it was very exciting, and I 
long meant to use in literature the black 
wall of cloud that settled on the water 
before us like a sort of portable midnight ; 
I now throw it away upon the reader, as 
it were; it never would come in any- 
where. I staid all night at Long Branch, 
and I had a bath the next morning before 
breakfast: an extremely cold one, with a 
life-line to keep me against the undertow. 
In this rite I had the company of a young 
New- Yorker, whom I had met on the 
boat coming down, and who was of the 
light, hopeful, adventurous business type 
which seems peculiar to the city, and 
which has always attracted me. He told 
me much about his life, and how he lived, 
and what it cost him to live. He had a 
large room at a fashionable boarding- 
house, and he paid fourteen dollars a 
week. In Columbus I had such a room 
at such a house, and paid three and a 
half, and I thought it a good deal. But 
those were the days before the war, when 
America was the cheapest country in the 
world, and the West was incredibly inex- 
pensive. 

After a day of lonely splendor at this 
scene of fashion and gayety, I went back 
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to New York, and took the boat for Al- 
bany on my way home. I noted that I 
had no longer the vivid interest in nature 
and human nature which I had felt in set- 
ting out upon my travels, and I said to 
myself that this was from having a mind 
so crowded with experiences and impres- 
sions that it could receive no more; and I 
really suppose that if the happiest phrase 
had offered itself to me at some moments, 
I should searcely have looked about me 
for a landscape or a figure to fit it to. I 
was very glad to get back to my dear lit- 
tle city in the West (I found it seething 
in an August sun that was hot enough to 
have calcined the limestone State House), 
and to all the friends I was so fond of. 
7. 

I did what I could to prove myself un- 
worthy of them by refusing their invita- 
tions, and giving myself wholly to liter- 
ature, during the early part of the winter 
that followed; and I did not realize my 
error till the invitations ceased to come, 
and I found myself in an unbroken intel- 
lectual solitude. The worst of it was that 
an ungrateful Muse did little in return for 
the sacrifices I made her, and the things I 
now wrote were not liked by the editors 
Isent them to. The editorial taste is not 
always the test of merit, but it is the only 





one we have, and I am not saying the 

editors were wrong in my case. There 

were then such a very few places where 
you could market your work: the At 
lantic in Boston and Harper’s in New 

York were the magazines that paid, 

though the Independent newspaper 

bought literary material; the Saturday 

Press printed it without buying, and 

so did the old Knickerbocker Magazine, 

though there was pecuniary good-will 
in both these cases. I toiled much 
that winter over a story I had long 
been writing, and at last sent it to the 
Atlantic, which had published five 
poems for me the year before. After 
some weeks, or it may have been 
months, I got it back with a note say- 
ing that the editors had the less regret 
in returning it because they saw that 
in the May number of the Knickerbock- 
er the first chapter of the story had 
appeared. Then I remembered that, 
years before, I had sent this chapter to 
that magazine, as a sketch to be print- 
ed by itself, and afterwards had con- 
tinued the story from it. I had never 
heard of its acceptance, and supposed of 
course that it was rejected; but on my 
second visit to New York I called at the 
Knickerbocker office, and a new editor, of 
those that the magazine was always hay- 
ing in the days of its failing fortunes, 
told me that he had found my sketch in 
rummaging about in a barrel of his pred- 
ecessors’ manuscripts, and had liked it, 
and printed it. He said that there were 
fifteen dollars coming to me for that 
sketch, and might he send the money to 
me? Isaid that he might, though I do 
not see, to this day, why he did not give 
it me on the spot; and he made a very 
small minute in a very large sheet of pa- 
per (really like Dick Swiveller), and prom- 
ised I should have it that night; but I 
sailed the next day for Liverpool without 
it. I sailed without the money for some 
verses that Vanity Fair bought of me, 
but I hardly expected that, for the editor, 
who was then Artemus Ward, had frank- 
ly told me in taking my address that duc- 
ats were few at that moment with Vanity 
Fair. ; 

I was then on my way to be consul at 
Venice, where I spent the next four years 
in a vigilance for Confederate privateers 
which none of them ever surprised. I had 
asked for the consulate at Munich, where 
I hoped to steep myself yet longer in Ger- 
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man poetry, but when my appointment 
came, I found it was for Rome. I was very 
glad to get Rome even; but the income 
of the office was in fees, and I thought I 
had better go on to Washington and find 
out how much the fees amounted to. Peo- 
ple in Columbus who had been abroad 
said that on five hundred dollars you 
could live in Rome like a prince, but I 
doubted this; and when I learned at the 
State Department that the fees of the Ro- 
man consulate came to only three hun- 
dred, I perceived that I could not live 
better than a baron, probably, and I de- 
spaired. The kindly chief of the con- 
sular bureau said that the President's 
secretaries, Mr. John Nicolay and Mr. 
John Hay, were interested in my ap- 
pointment, and he advised my going 
over to the White House and seeing 
them. I lost no time in doing that, 
and I learned that as young Western 
men they were interested in me be- 
cause I was a young Western man 
who had done something in litera- 
ture, and they were willing to help 
me for that reason, and for no other 
that lever knew. They proposed my 
going to Venice; the salary was then 
seven hundred and fifty, but they 


thought they could get it prt up toa 


thousand. In the end they got it put 
up to fifteen hundred, and so I went 
to Venice, where if I did not live like 
a prince on thatincome, I lived a good 
deal more like a prince than I could 
have done at Rome on a third of it. 

If the appointment was not pres- 
ent fortune, it was the beginning 
of the best luck I have had in the 
world, and I am glad to owe it all 
to those friends of my verse, who 
could have been no otherwise friends 
of me. They were then beginning very 
early careers of distinction which have 
not been wholly divided. Mr. Nicolay 
could have been about twenty-five, and 
Mr. Hay nineteen or twenty. No one 
dreamed as yet of the opportunity open- 
ing to them in being so constantly near 
the man whose life they have written, and 
with whose fame they have imperishably 
interwrought their names. I remember 
the sobered dignity of the one, and the 
humorous gayety of the other, and how 
we had some young men’s joking and 
laughing together, in the anteroom where 
they received me, with the great soul en- 
tering upon its travail beyond the closed 
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door. They asked me if I had ever seen 
the President, and I said that I had seen 
him at Columbus, the year before; but I 
could not say how much I should like to 
see him again, and thank him for the fa- 
vor which I had no elaim to at his hands, 
except such as the slight campaign biog- 
raphy I had written could be thought to 
have given me. That day or another, as 
I left my friends, I met him in the corri- 
dor without, and he looked at the space 
I was part of with his ineffably melan- 
choly eyes, without knowing that I was 
the indistinguishable person in whose ‘‘in- 
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tegrity and abilities he had reposed such 
special confidence” as to have appointed 
him consul for Venice and the ports of 
the Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom,though 
he might have recognized the terms of my 
commission if I had reminded him of 
them. I faltered a moment in my long- 
ing to address him, and then I decided 
that every one who forebore to speak 
needlessly to him, or to shake his hand, 
did him a kindness; and I wish I could 
be as sure of the wisdom of all my past 
behavior as I am of that piece of it. He 
walked up to the water-cooler that stood 
in the corner, and drew himself a full 
goblet from it, which he poured down his 
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throat with a backward tilt of his head, 
and then went wearily within doors. The 
whole affair, so simple, has always re- 
mained one of a certain pathos in my 
memory, and I would rather have seen 
Lincoln in that unconscious moment than 
on some statelier occasion. 
VI. 

I went home to Ohio, and sent on the 
bond I was to file in the Treasury Depart- 
ment; but it was mislaid there, and to 
prevent another chance of that kind I 
carried on the duplicate myself. It was 
on my second visit that I met the generous 
young Irishman William D. O’Connor, 
at the house of my friend Piatt, and heard 
his ardent talk. He was one of the prom- 
ising men of that day, and he had written 
an antislavery novel in the heroic mood 
of Victor Hugo, which greatly took my 
fancy; andl believe he wrote poems too. 
He had not yet risen to be the chief of 
Walt Whitman’s champions outside of 
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the Saturday Press, but he had already 
espoused the theory of Bacon’s author 
ship of Shakespeare, then newly exploited 
by the poor lady of Bacon’s name, who died 
constant to it in an insane asylum. He 
used to speak of the reputed dramatist as 
‘the fat peasant of Stratford,” and he was 
otherwise picturesque of speech in a mea 
sure that consoled, if it did not convince. 
The great war was then full upon us, and 
when in the silences of our literary talk 
its awful breath was heard, and its shad- 
ow fell upon the hearth where we gathered 
round the first fires of autumn, O’Connor 
would lift his beautiful head with a fine 
effect of prophecy, and say, *‘ Friends, I 
feel a sense of victory in the air.” He 
was not wrong; only the victory was for 
the other side. 

Who beside O'Connor shared in these 
saddened symposiums I cannot tell now; 
but probably other young journalists and 
office-holders, intending littérateurs, since 
more or less extinct. I make certain only 
of the young Boston pub- 
lisher who issued a very 
handsome edition of Leaves 
of Grass, and then failed 
promptly if not consequent- 
ly. But I had already met, 
in my first sojourn at the 
capital, a young journalist 
who had given hostages to 
poetry, and whom I was 
very glad to see and proud 
toknow. Mr. Stedman and 
I were talking over that 
meeting the other day, and 
I can be surer than I might 
have been without his mem- 
ory, that I found him at a 
friend’s house, where he 
was nursing himself for 
some slight sickness, and 
that I sat by his bed while 
our souls launched togeth- 
er into the joyful realms 
of hope and praise. In him 
I found the quality of Bos- 
ton, the honor and passion 
of literature,and not a mere 
pose of the literary life; and 
the world knows without 
my telling how true he has 
been to his ideal of it. His 
earthly mission then was to 
write letters from Wash- 
ington for the New York 
World, which started in 
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life as a good young even- 
ing paper, with a decided 
religious tone, so that the 
Saturday Press could call 
it the Night-blooming Se- 
rious. I think Mr. Sted- 
man wrote for its editorial 
page at times, and his re- 
lation to it as a Washing- 
ton correspondent had an 
authority which is want- 
ing to the function in 
these days of perfected 
telegraphing. He had not 
yet achieved that seat in 
the Stock Exchange whose 
possession has justified his 
recourse to business, and 
has helped him to mean 
something more single 
in literature than many 
more singly devoted to it. 
I used sometimes to speak 
about that with another 
eager young author in 
certain middle years 
when we were chafing, in 
editorial harness, and we 
always decided that Sted- 
man had the best of it in 
being able to earn his liv- 
ing in a sort so alien to lit- 
erature that he could come 
to it unjaded, and with a 
gust unspoiled by kindred 
savors. But no man shapes his own 
life, and I dare say Stedman may have 
been all the time envying us our tripods 
from his high place in the Stock Ex- 
change. . What is certain is that he has 
come to stand for literature and to em- 
body New York in it as no one else does. 
In a community which seems never to 
have had a conscious relation to letters, 
he has kept the faith with dignity and 
fought the fight with constant courage. 
Scholar and poet at once, he has spoken 
to his generation with authority which 
we can forget only in the charm which 
makes us forget everything else. 

But his large fame was still before him 
when we met, and [ could bring to him 
an admiration for work which had not 
yet made itself known to so many but 
any admirer was welcome. We talked 
of what we had done, and each said how 
much he liked certain things of the oth- 
er’s; I even seized my advantage of his 
helplessness to read him a poem of mine 
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which I had in my pocket; he advised 
me where to place it; and if the reader 
will not think it an unfair digression, I 
will tell here what became of that poem, 
for I think its varied fortunes were amus- 
ing, and I hope my own sufferings and 
final triumph with it will not be without 
encouragement to the young literary en- 
deavorer. It was a poem called, with no 
prophetic sense of fitness, Forlorn, and 
I tried it first with the Atlantic Monthly, 
which would not have it. Then I offered 
itin person toa former editor of this Mag- 
azine, but he could not see his advantage 
in it, and I carried it overseas to Venice 
with me. From that point I sent it to all 
the English magazines as steadily as the 
post could carry it away and bring it 
back. On my way home, four years la- 
ter, I took it to London with me, where a 
friend who knew Lewes,.then just begin- 
ning with the Fortnightly Review, sent 
it to him for me. It was promptly re- 
turned, with a letter wholly reserved as to 
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its quality, but full of a poetic gratitude 
for my wish to contribute to the Fort- 
nightly. ThenI heard that a certain Mr. 
Lucas was about to start a magazine, and 
I offered the poem to him. The kindest 
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letter of acceptance followed me to Amer- 
ica, and I counted upon fame and fortune 
as usual, when the news of Mr. Lucas’s 
death came. I will not poorly joke an 
effect from my poem in the fact; but the 
fact remains. By this time I was a writer 
in the office of the Nation newspaper, and 
after I left this place to be Mr. Fields’s 
assistant on the Atlantic, I sent my poem 
to the Nation, where it was printed at 
last. In such scant measure as my verses 
have pleased it has found rather unusual 
favor, and I need not say that its mis- 
fortunes endeared it to its author. 

But all this is rather far away from 
my first meeting with Stedman in Wash- 
ington. Of course I liked him, and I 
thought him very handsome and fine, 
with a full beard cut in the fashion he 
has always worn it, and with poet's 





eyes lighting an aquiline profile. Af 
terwards, when I saw him afoot, I found 
him of a worldly splendor in dress, and 
envied him, as much as I could envy him 
anything, the New York tailor whose art 
had clothed him: I had 
a New York tailor too, but 
witha difference. He had 
a worldly dash along with 
his supermundane gifts, 
which took me almost as 
much, and all the more 
because I could see that 
he valued himself no- 
thing upon it. He was 
all for literature, and for 
literary men as the supe- 
riors of every one. I 
must have opened my 
heart to him a good deal, 
for when I told him how 
the newspaper I had writ- 
ten for from Canada and 
New England had ceased 
to print my letters, he 
said, ‘‘Think of a man 
like sitting in judg- 
ment on a man like 
you!” I thought of it, 
and was avenged if not 
comforted ; and at any 
rate I liked Stedman’s 
standing up so stiffly for 
the honor of a craft that 
is rather too limp in some 
of its votaries. 

I suppose it was he who 
introduced me to the Stod- 
dards, whom I met in New 
York just before I sailed, and who were 
then in the glow of their early fame as 
poets. They knew about my poor begin- 
nings, and they were very, very good to 
me. Stoddard went with me to Frank- 
lin Square, and gave the sanction of his 
presence to the ineffectual offerof my poem 
there. But what I relished most was the 
long talk I had with them both about 
authorship in all its phases, and the ex- 
change of delight in this poem and that, 
this novel and that, with gay, wilful runs 
away to make some wholly irrelevant joke, 
or fire puns into the air at no mark what- 
ever. Stoddard had then a fame, with the 
sweetness of personal affection in it, from 
the lyrics and the odes that will perhaps 
best keep him known, and Mrs. Stoddard 
was beginning to make her distinct and 
special quality felt in the magazines, in 
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verse and fiction. In both it seems to 
me that she has failed of the recognition 
which her work merits, and which will be 
hers when Time begins to look about him 
for work worth remembering. Her tales 
and novels have in them a foretaste of 
realism, which was too strange for the 
palate of their day, and is now too famil- 
iar, perhaps. It is a peculiar fate, and 
would form the 
scheme of a pretty 
study in the history 
of literature. Sut 
in whatever she did 
she left the stamp 
of a talent like no 
other, and of a per- 
sonality disdainful 
of literary environ- 
ment. In a time 
when most of us 
had to write like 
Tennyson, or Long- 
fellow, or Brown- 
ing, she never 
would write like 
any one but her- 
self, 

I remember very 
well the lodging 
over a corner of 
Fourth Avenueand 
downtown 
street where I vis- 
ited these winning 
and gifted people, 
and tasted the plea- 
sure of their racy 
talk, and the hos- 
pitality of their 
good-will toward 
all literature, which 
certainly did not 
leave me out. We 
sat before their 
grate in the chill 
of the last October days, and they set 
each other on to one wild flight of wit 
after another, and again I bathed my de- 
lighted spirit in the atmosphere of a realm 
where for the time at least no 

“rumor of oppression or defeat, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war,” 
I liked the Stoddards 


some 


could penetrate. 
because they were frankly not of that 
Bohemia which I disliked so much, and 
thought it of no promise or validity; and 
because I was fond of their poetry and 


found them in it. I liked the absolutely 
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literary keeping of their lives. He had 
then, and for long after, a place in the 
Custom-house, but he was no more of 
that than Lamb was of India House. He 
belonged to that better world where there 
is po interest but letters, and which was 
as much like heaven for me as anything 
I could think of. 

The meetings with the Stoddards re- 
peated themselves 
when I came back 
to sail from New 
York, early in No- 
vember. Mixed up 
with the cordial 
pleasure of them in 
my memory is a 
sense of the cold 
and wet outdoors, 
and the misery of 
being in those in- 
famous New York 
streets, then as now 
the squalidest in 
the world. The last 
night I saw my 
friends they told 
me of the tragedy 
which had just hap- 
pened at the camp 
in the City Hall 
Park. Fitz James 
O’Brien, the brill- 
iant young Irish- 
man who had daz- 
zlied us with his 
story of The Dia- 
mond Lens, and 
frozen our blood 
with his ingenious 
tale of a ghost— 
What was It?—a 
ghost that could be 
felt and heard, but 
not seen—had en- 
listed for the war, 
and risen to be an officer with the swift 
process of the first days of it. In that 
camp he had just then shot and killed 
a man for some infraction of discipline, 
and it was uncertain what the end would 
be. He was acquitted, however, and it is 
known how he afterwards aied of lockjaw 
from a wound received in battle. 


VIL 
Before this last visit in New York there 


was a second visit to Boston, which I need 
not dwell upon, because it was chiefly a 
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revival of the impressions of the first. 
Again I saw the Fieldses in their home; 
again the Autocrat in his, and Lowell 
now beneath his own roof, beside the 
study fire where I was so often to sit with 
him in coming years. At dinner (which 
we had at two o'clock) the talk turned 
upon my appointment, and he said of me 
to his wife: ‘‘Think of his having got 
Stillman’s place! We ought to put poison 
in his wine,” and he told me of the wish 
the painter had to go to Venice and 
follow up Ruskin’s work there in a 
book of his own. But he would not let 
me feel very guilty,and I will not pre- 
tend that I had any personal regret for 
my good fortune. 

The place was given me perhaps be- 
cause I had not nearly so many other 
gifts as he who lost it, and who was at 
once artist, critic, journalist, traveller, 





and eminently each. | 
met him afterwards in 
Rome, which the powers 
bestowed upon him in 
stead of Venice, and he 
forgave me, though I do 
not know whether he 
forgave the powers. We 
walked far and long over 
the Campagna, and I felt 
the charm of a most un 
common mind in talk 
which came out richest 
and fullest in the pres 
ence of the wild nature 
which he loved and knew 
so much better than most 
other men. I think that 
the book he would have 
written about Venice is 
forever to be regretted, 
and I do not at all con- 
sole myself for its loss 
with the book I have 
written myself. 

At Lowell’s table that 
' day they spoke of what 

sort of winter I should 
find in Venice, and he 
inclined to the belief that 
I should want a fire 
there. On his study 
hearth a very brisk one 
burned when we went 
back to it, and kept out 
the chill of a cold east- 
erly storm. We looked 
through one of the win- 
dows at the rain, and he said he could 
remember standing and looking out of 
that window at such a storm when he 
was a child; for he was born in that 
house, and his life had kept coming back 
to it. He died in it, at last. 

In a lifting of the rain he walked with 
me down to the village,as he always called 
the denser part of the town about Harvard 
Square, and saw me aboard a horse-car for 
Boston. Before we parted he gave me two 
charges: to open my mouth when I be- 
gan to speak Italian, and to think well of 
women. He said that our race spoke its 
own tongue with its teeth shut, and so 
failed to master the languages that want- 
ed freer utterance. As to women, he said 
there were unworthy ones, but a good 
woman was the best thing in the world, 
and a man was always the better for 
honoring women. 
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wes and olive, and glossed bay-tree, 
i And air of the evening out at sea; 
And out at sea on the steep warm stone 
A little bare diver poising alone. 


Flushed from the cool of Sicilian waves, 
Flushed as the coral in clean sea-caves, 
“T am!” he cries to his glorying heart, 

And unto he knows not what, ** Thou art!” 


Sudden he sinks like a gleaming wedge, 
And clambers anew to the fringéd ledge: 
Perfecter rite can none employ 


When the god of the isle is good to a boy. 
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= OLITUDE! Where 
——— under trees and sky 

shall you find it? The 
more solitary the recluse and the more 
confirmed and grounded his seclusion, the 
wider and more familiar becomes the cir- 
cle of his social environment, until at 
length, like a very dryad of old, the birds 
build and sing in his branches and the 
‘* wee wild beasties” nest in his pockets. 
If he fails to be aware of the fact, more’s 
the pity. His desolation is within, not 
without, in spite of, not because of, his 
surroundings. 

Here in my country studio, not a her- 
mitage, ‘tis true, but secluded among trees, 
some distance isolated from my own home 
and out of sight of any other, what com- 
pany! What occasional ‘ tumultuous 
privacy” is mine! I have frequently 


=~ 


been obliged to step out upon the porch 
and request a modulation of hilarity 
and a more courteous respect for my hos- 
pitality. But this is evidently entirely 
a matter of point of view, and judging 
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from the effects of my protests at such 
times, my assumed superior air of con- 
descension is apparently construed as a 
huge joke. If the resultant rejoinder of 
wild volapiik and expressive pantomime 
has any significance, it is plain that I am 
desired to understand that my exact sta- 
tus is that of a squatter on contested ter- 
ritory. 

There are those snickering squirrels, 
for instance! At this moment two of 
them are having a rollicking game of 
tag on the shingled roof—a pandemoni- 
um of scrambling, scratching, squealing, 
and growling--ever and anon clambering 
down at the eaves to the top of a blind 
and peeping in at the window to see how 
I like it. : 

A woodchuck is perambulating my 
porch—he was a moment ago—presuma- 
bly in renewed quest of that favorite pab- 
ulum more delectable than rowen clover, 
the splintered cribbings from the legs of 
a certain pine bench, which, up to date, 
he has lowered about three inches—a 


process in which he has considered aver- 
age rather than symmetry,or the comfort 
of the too trusting visitor who happens 
to be unaware of his carpentry. 

The drone of bees and the carol of birds 
are naturally an incessant accompani- 
ment to my toil, at least in these spring 
and summer months. The tall straight 
flue of the chimney, like the deep diapa- 
son of an organ, is softly murmurous with 
the flurry of the swifts in their afternoon 
or vesper flight. There is a robin’s nest 
close by one window, a vireo’s nest on 
a forked dogwood within touch of the 
porch, and continual reminders of sim- 
ilar snuggeries of indigo-bird, chat, and 
oriole within close limits, to say nothing 
of an ants’ nest not far off, whose prox- 
imity is soon manifest as you sit in the 
grass—and immediately get up again. 

Fancy a wild fox for a daily entertain- 
ment! For several days in succession 
last year I spent a half-hour 
observing his frisky gambols 
on the hill-side across the 
dingle below my porch, as he 
jumped apparently for mice 
in the sloping rowen- field. 
How quickly he responded to 
my slightest interruption, of 
voice or footfall, running to 
the cover of the alders! 

The little red-headed chip- 
py, the most familiar and 
sociable of our birds, of course 
pays me his frequent visit, 
hopping in at the door and 
picking up I don’t know what 
upon the floor. A barn-swal- 
low occasionally darts in 
through the open window 
and out again at the door, as 
though for very sport, only 
a few days since skimming 
beneath my nose, while its 
wings fairly tipped the pen 
with which I was writing. 
The chipmonk has long 
made himself at home, and 
his seratching footsteps on 
my door-sill, or even in my 
closet, is a not uncommon 
episode. Now and_ then 
through the day I hear a 
soft pat-pat on the hard-wood 
floor, at intervals of a few 
seconds, and realize that my 
pet toad, which has volunta- 
rily taken up its abode in an 
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old bow] on the closet floor, is taking his 
afternoon outing, and with his always 
seemingly inconsistent lightning tongue 
is picking up his casual flies at three 
inches sight around the base-board. 

A mouse, I see, has heaped a neat little 
pile of seeds upon the top of the wainscot 
near by —cherry pits, polygonum and 
ragweed seeds, and others, including 
some small oak-galls, which I find have 
been abstracted from a box of specimens 
which I had stored in the closet for safe- 
keeping. I wonder if it is the same lit- 
tle fellow that built its nest in an old 
shoe in the same closet last year, and, 
among other mischief, removed the white 
grub in a similar lot of specimen galls 
which I also missed, and subsequently 
found in the shoe and scattered on tle 
closet floor ? 

I have mentioned the murmur of tlie 
bees, but the incessant buzzing of flies and 
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¥ wasps isan equally 
a | $ prominent sound. 
ie Then there is the 


occasional — sortie 
THE ROSE-BUSH EPISODE. of the dragon-fly, 

making his gauzy, 

skimming circuit 
about the room, or suggestively bobbing 
around against wall or ceiling; and that 
occasional audible episode of the stifled, 
expiring buzz of a fly, which is too plainly 
in the toils of Arachne up yonder! For 
in one corner of my room I boast of a prize 
dusty ‘‘cobweb,” as yet spared from the 
household broom, a gossamer arena of 
two years’ standing, which makes a dense 
span of a length of about two feet from a 
clump of dried hydrangea blossoms to the 
sill of a transom-window, and which, of 
course, somewhere in its dusty spread, 
tapers off into a dark tunnel, where lurks 
the eight-eyed schemer, ‘* o’erlooking all 
his waving snares around.” 

Sooner or later, it would seem, every 
too constant buzzing visitor encroaches 
on its domain, and is drawn to its silken 
vortex, and is eventually shed below as a 
clean dried specimen; for this is an aga- 
lena spider, which dispenses with the 
winding-sheet of the field species—epei- 
ra and argiope. Last week a big bum- 
ble-bee-like fly paid me a visit and sud- 
denly disappeared. To-day I find him 
dried and ready for the insect-pin and the 
cabinet on the window-sill beneath the 
web, which affords at all times its liberal 
entomological assortment — Coleoptera, 
Hymenoptera, Diptera, and Lepidoptera. 
Many are the rare specimens which I have 
picked from these charnel remnants of 
my spider net. 


Ah, hark! The talking 
‘** yobber-fly ” (Asilus), with 
his nasal twangy buzz! 
‘*Waiow! Wha-a-ar are 
ye?” he seems to 
say,and withasug 
rf gestive onslaught 
y against the win 
dow-pane, whic! 
betokens his satis 
fied quest, is out 
again at the win 
dow with a blue 
bottle-fly in the clutch of his powerful legs, 
or perhaps impaled on his horny beak. 
Solitude! Not here. Amid such con 
tinual distraction and entertainment con 
centration on the immediate task in hand 
is not always of easy accomplishment. 
Last week, after a somewhat distracted 


‘morning with some queer beguiling little 


harlequins on the bittersweet-vine about 
my porch, of which I have previously 
written, I lad finally settled down to 
my work, and was engaged in putting 
the finishing touches upon a long-delayed 
drawing, when a new visitor claimed my 
attention—a small hornet, which alights 
upon the window-sill within half a yard 
from my face. To be sure, she was no 
stranger here at my studio—even now 
there are two of her yonder beneath the 
spider-nest—and was, moreover, an old 
friend, whose ways were perfectly familiar 
to me; but this time the insect engaged 
my particular attention because it was not 
alone, being accompanied by a green cater- 
pillar bigger than herself, which she held 
beneath her body as she travelled along 
on the window-sill so near my face. *‘ So, 
so! my little wren-wasp, you have found 
a satisfactory cranny at last, and have 
made yourself at home. I have seen 
you prying about here for a week, and 
wondered where you would take up your 
abode.” 

The insect now reaches the edge of the 
sill, and taking a fresh grip on her bur- 
den, starts off in a bee-line across my draw- 
ing-board and toward the open door, and 
disappears. Wondering what her whim- 
sical destination might be, my eye invol- 
untarily began to wander about the room 
in quest of nail-holes or other available 
similar crannies, but without reward, and 
I had fairly settled back to my work and 
forgotten the incident, when the same 
visitor, or another just like her, again ap- 
peared, this time clearing the window-sill 
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in her flight, and landing directly upon 
my drawing-board, across which she sped, 
half creeping, half in flight, and tugging 
her green caterpillar as before—longer 
than herself—which she held beneath her 
body. 

‘This time I shall learn your secret,” I 
thought. ‘*Two such challenges as this 
are not to be ignored.” So I concluded 
this time to observe her prog- 
ress carefully. In amoment 
she had reached the right- 
hand edge of my easel-board, 
from which she made a short 
flight, and settled upon a 
large table in the centre of 
the room, littered with its 
characteristic chaos of profes 
sional paraphernalia—brush- 
es, paints, dishes, bottles, col- 
or-boxes, and cloths—among 
which she disappeared. It 
was a hopeless task to disclose 
her, so I waited patiently to 
observe the spot from which 
she would emerge, assuming 
that this, like the window-sill 
and my easel, was a mere 
way-station on her home- 
ward travels. But she failed 


to appear, while I busied my 
wits in trying to recall which 
particular item in the collec- 


tion had a hole in it. Yes, 

there was a spool among oth- 

er odds and ends in a Japan- 

ese boat-basket. That must 

be it! But on examination 

the paper still covered both 

ends, and I was again at a 

loss. What, then, can be the 

attraction on my table? My 

wondering curiosity was immediately sat- 

isfied, for as I turned back to the board 

and resumed my work I soon discovered 

another wasp, with its caterpillar freight, 

on the drawing-board. After a moment’s 

pause she made a quiet short flight tow- 

ard the table, and what was my astonish- 

ment to observe her alight directly upon 

the tip of the very brush which I held 

in my hand, which, I now noted for the 

first time, had a hole in its end! In an- 

other moment she disappeared within the 

cavity, tugging the caterpillar after her! 
My bamboo brushes! I had not thought 

of them! By mere chance a few years 

since I happened upon some of these bam- 

boo brushes in a Japanese shop—large, 


long-handled brushes, with pure white 
hair nicely stiffened to a tapering point, 
which was neatly protected with a sheath- 
ing cover of bamboo. A number of them 
were at my elbow, a few inches distant, in 
a glass of water, and on the table by the 
vase beyond were a dozen or so in a scat- 
tered bundle. 

Normally each of these brushes is closed 
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at the end by the natural pith of the bam- 
boo. I now find them all either open or 
otherwise tampered with, and the sur- 
rounding surface of the table littered with 
tiny balls, apparently of sawdust. I 
picked up one of the nearest brushes, and 
upon inverting it and giving it a slight 
tap,a tiny green worm fell out of the 
opening. From the next one I managed 
to shake out seven of the caterpillars, 
while the third had passed beyond this 
stage, the aperture having been carefully 
plugged with a mud cork, which was even 
now moist. Two or three others were in 
the same plugged condition, and investi- 
gation showed that no single brush had 
escaped similar tampering to a greater or 
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less extent. One brush had apparently 
not given entire satisfaction, for the plug 
had been removed, and the caterpillars, 
eight or ten in number, were scattered 
about the opening. But the dissatisfac- 
tion probably lay with one of these cater- 
pillars rather than with the maternal 
wasp, who had apparently failed in the 
full dose of anzsthetic, for one of her vic- 
tims which I observed was quite lively, 
and had probably foreed out the soft 
plug, and in his squirming had ousted 
his luckless companions. 

The caterpillars were all of the same 
kind, though varying in size, their length 
being from one-half to three-quarters of 
an inch. To all appearances they were 
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dead, but more careful observation re- 
vealed signs of slight vitality. Recog- 
nizing the species as one which I had 
long known, from its larva to its moth, it 
was not difficult to understand how my 
brushes might thus have been expeditious- 
ly packed with them. Not far from my 
studio door is a small thicket of wild rose, 
which should alone be sufficient to ac- 
count for all those victimized caterpillars, 
This species is a regular dependent on the 
rose,d welling within its cocoonlike canopy 
of leaves, which are drawn together with 
a few silken webs, and in which it is com- 
monly concealed by day. A little per- 


suasion upon either end of its leafy case, 
however, soon brings the little tenant to 
view as he wriggles out, backward or for 
ward, as the case may be, and in a twink 
ling, spiderlike, hangs suspended by a web, 
which never fails him even in the most 
sudden emergency. 

I can readily fancy the tiny hornet 
making a commotion at one end of this 
leafy domicile and the next instant catch 
ing the evicted caterpillar ‘‘on a fly” at 
the other. Grasping her prey with her 
legs and jaws, in another moment the 
wriggling body is passive in her grasp, 
subdued by the potent anzesthetice of her 
sting—a hypodermic injection which in- 
stantly produces the semblance of death 
in its insect victim, reducing all the vital 
functions to the point of dissolution, and 
then holds them suspended — literally 
prolongs life, it would sometimes seem, 
even beyond its normal duration—by a 
process which I might call ductile equa- 
tion. This chemical resource is common 
to all the hornets, whether their victims 
be grasshoppers, spiders, cicada, or cater- 
pillars. In a condition of helpless stupor 
they are lugged off to the respective dens 
provided for them, and then, hermetically 
sealed on storage, are preserved as fresh 
living food for the young hornet larva, 
which is left in charge of them, and has a 
place waiting for them all. The develop- 
ments within my brush-handles may 
serve as a commentary on the ways and 
transformations of the average hornet. 

One after another of the little green 
caterpillars is packed into the bamboo 
cell, which is about an inch deep, and 
plugged with mud at the base. From 
seven to ten of the victims are thus 
stored, after which the little wasp depos- 
its an egg among them, and seals the 
doorway with a pellet of mud. The 
young larva, which soon hatches from 
this egg, finds itself in a land of plenty, 
surrounded with living food, and being 
born hungry, he loses no time in making 
a meal from the nearest victim. One 
after another of the caterpillars is de- 
voured, until his larder, nicely calculated 
to carry him to.his full growth, is ex- 
hausted. Thus the first stage is passed. 
The second stage is entered into within a 
few hours, and is passed within a silken 
cocoon, with which the white grub now 
surrounds itself, and with which, trans- 
formed to a pupa, it bides its time for 
about three weeks, as I now recall, when 
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third stage—out 

pops the mud cork, 
and the perfect 
wasp appears at the 
opening of the cell. 
I have shown sec- 
tions of one of my 
brushes in the three 
stages. 

This interesting 
little hornet is a 
common summer 
species, known as 
the solitary hornet 

one of them 
Odynerus flavipes. The insect is about a 
half-inch in length, and to the careless 
observer might suggest a yellow-jacket, 
though the yellow is here confined to two 
triangular spots on the front of the thorax 
and three bands upon the abdomen. 

Like the wren among birds, it is fond 
of building in holes, and will generally 
obtain them ready-made if possible. Bur- 
roughs has said of the wren that it ‘* will 
build in anything that has a hole in it, 
from an old boot to a bombshell.” In sim- 
ilar whim our little solitary hornet has 
been known to favor nail-holes, hollow 
reeds, straws, the barrels of a pistol, holes 
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in kegs, worm-holes in wood, and spools, 
to which we may now add bamboo brushes. 

Ovid declared and the ancient Greeks 
believed that hornets were the direct pro- 
geny of the snorting war-horse. The 
phrase ‘‘ mad as a hornet” has become a 
proverb. Think then ofa brush loaded and 
tipped with this martial spirit of Vespa, 
this cavorting afflatus, this testy animus! 
There is more than one pessimistic ** 


goose- 
quill,” of course, ‘‘mightier than the 


sword,” which, it occurs to me in my 
now charitable mood, might have been 
thus surreptitiously voudooed by the war- 
like hornet, and the plug never removed. 





























PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF ARC.* 


BY THE SIEUR LOUIS DE CONTE 
(HER PAGE AND SECRETARY). 


PART IL. 


CHAPTER I. 
HE 5th of January, 1429, Joan came 


to me with her uncle Laxart, and 
said— 

‘The time is come. My Voices are 
not vague, now, but clear, and they have 
told me what to do. In two months I 
shall be with the Dauphin.” 

Her spirits were high, and her bearing 
martial. I caught the infection and felt 
a great impulse stirring in me that was 
like what one feels when he hears the roll 
of the drums and the tramp of marching 
men. 

‘**T believe it,” I said. 

‘*T also believe it,” said Laxart. ‘If 
she had told me before, that she was com- 
manded of God to rescue France, I should 
not have believed; I should have let her 
seek the governor by her own ways and 
held myself clear of meddling in the mat- 
ter, not doubting she was mad. But I 
have seen her stand before those nobles 
and mighty men unafraid, and say her 
say; and she had not been able to do 
that but by the help of God. That, I 
know. Therefore with all humbleness 
I am at her command, to do with me as 
she will.” 

‘“My uncle is very good to me,” Joan 
said. ‘‘I sent and asked him to come 
and persuade my mother to let him take 
me home with him to tend his wife, who 
is not well. It is arranged, and we go at 
dawn to-morrow. From his house I shall 
go soon to Vaucouleurs, and wait and 
strive until my prayer is granted. Who 
were the two cavaliers who sat to your 
left at the governor's table that day?” 

‘*One was the Sieur Jean de Novelon- 
pont de Metz, the other the Sieur Ber- 
trand de Poulengy.” 

‘“*Good metal—good metal, both. I 
marked them for men of mine... . What 
is it I see in your face? Doubt?” 

I was teaching myself to speak the 
truth to her, not trimming it or polishing 
it; so I said— 

‘‘They considered you out of your 
head, and said so. It is true they pitied 


you for being in such misfortune, but 
still they held you to be mad.” 

This did not seem to trouble her in 
any way or wound her. She only said— 

‘“The wise change their minds when 
they perceive that they have been in er- 
ror. These will. They will march with 
me. Ishall see them presently .... You 
seem to doubt again? Do you doubt?” 

‘‘N-no. Not now. I was remember- 
ing that it was a year ago, and that they 
did not belong there, but only chanced 
to stop a day on their journey.” 

‘‘They will come again. But as to 
matters now in hand; I came to leave 
with you some instructions. You will 
follow me in a few days. Order your 
affairs, for you will be absent long.” 

‘Will Jean and Pierre go with me?” 

‘*No; they would refuse now, but pres- 
ently they will come, and with them they 
will bring my parents’ blessing, and like- 
wise their consent that I take up my mis- 
sion. I shall bé stronger, then—stronger 
for that; for lack of it I am weak, now.” 
She paused a little while, and the tears 
gathered in her eyes; then she went on: 
‘*T would say good-by to Little Mengette. 
Bring her outside the village at dawn; 
she must go with me a little of the 
way—” 

‘** And Haumette?” 

She broke down and began to cry, say- 
ing— 

‘*No, oh, no—she is too dear to me, I 
could not bear it, knowing I should never 
look upon her face again.” 

Next miorning I brought Mengette, and 
we four walked along the road in the cold 
dawn till the village was far behind; then 
the two girls said their good-byes, clinging 
about each other’s neck, and pouring out 
their grief in loving words and tears, a 
pitiful sight to see. And Joan took one 
long look back upon the distant village, 
and the Fairy Tree, and the oak forest, 
and the flowery plain, and the river, as if 
she was trying to print these scenes on 
her memory so that they would abide 
there always and not fade, for she knew 
she would not see them any more in this 


* Begun in April number, 1895. 
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life; then she turned, and went from us, 
sobbing bitterly. It was her birthday 
and mine. She was seventeen years old. 


CHAPTER II. 


AFTER a few days, Laxart took Joan to 
Vaucouleurs and found lodging and guar- 
dianship for her with Catherine Royer, a 
wheelwright’s wife, an honest and good 
woman. Joan went to mass regularly, 
she helped do the house-work, earning her 
keep in that way, and if any wished to 
talk with her about her mission — and 
many did—she talked freely, making no 
concealments regarding the matter now. 
I was soon housed near by, and witnessed 
the effects which followed. At once the 
tidings spread that a young girl was 
come who was appointed of God to save 
France. The common people flocked in 
crowds to look at her and speak with 
her, and her fair young loveliness won 
the half of their belief, and her deep ear- 
nestness and transparent sincerity won 
the other half. The well-to-do remained 
away and scoffed, but that is their way. 

Next, a prophecy of Merlin’s, more than 
eight hundred years old, was called to 
mind, which said that in a far future time 
France would be lost by a woman and 
restored by a woman. France was now, 
for the first time, lost—and by a woman, 
Isabel of Bavaria, her base Queen; doubt- 
less this fair and pure young girl was 
commissioned of Heaven to complete the 
prophecy. 

This gave the growing interest a new 
and powerful impulse; the excitement 
rose higher and higher, and hope and 
faith along with it; and so from Vau- 
couleurs wave after wave of this inspiring 
enthusiasm flowed out over the land, far 
and wide, invading all the villages and 
refreshing and revivifying the perishing 
children of France; and from these vil- 
lages came people who wanted to see for 
themselves, hear for themselves; and they 
did see and hear, and believe. They filled 
the town; they more than filled it; inns 
and lodgings were packed, and yet half 
of the inflow had to go without shelter. 
And still they came, winter as it was, 
for when a man’s soul is starving, what 
does he care for meat and roof so he can 
but get that nobler hunger fed? Day af- 
ter day, and still day after day, the great 
tide rose. Domremy was dazed, amazed, 
stupefied, and said to itself, ‘‘ Was this 
world-wonder in our familiar midst all 


these years and we too dull to see it?’ 
Jean and Pierre went out from the vil 
lage stared at and envied like the great 
and fortunate of the earth, and their 
progress to Vaucouleurs was like a tri 
umph, all the country-side flocking to see 
and salute the brothers of one with whom 
angels had spoken face to face, and into 
whose hands by command of God they 
had delivered the destinies of France. 

The brothers brought the parents’ bless- 
ing and Godspeed to Joan, and their 
promise to bring it to her in person later; 
and so, with this culminating happiness 
in her heart and the high hope it inspired, 
she went and confronted the governor 
again. But he was no more tractable 
than he had been before. He refused to 
send her to the King. She was disap- 
pointed, but in no degree discouraged. 
She said— 

‘*T must still come to you until I get 
the men-at-arms; for so it is commanded, 
and I may not disobey. I must go to the 
Dauphin, though I go on my knees.” 

I and the two brothers were with Joan 
daily, to see the people that came and 
hear what they said; and one day, sure 
enough, the Sieur Jean de Metz came. 
He talked with her in a petting and play- 
ful way, as one talks with children, and 
said — 

‘* What are you doing here, my little 
maid? Will they drive the King out of 
France, and shall we all turn English?” 

She answered him in her tranquil, seri- 
ous way— 

‘‘T am come to bid Robert de Baudri- 
court take or send me to the King, but he 
does not heed my words.” 

‘* Ah, vou have an admirable persist- 
ence, truly; a whole year has not turned 
you from your wish. I saw you when 
you came before.” 

Joan said, as tranquilly as before— 

‘Tt is not a wish, it is a purpose. He 
will grant it. I can wait.” 

‘*Ah, perhaps it will not be wise to 
make too sure of that,my child. These 
governors are stubborn r-_.ie to deal 
with. In case he shall mu. grant your 
prayer—” . 

‘*He will grant it. He must. It is 
not matter of choice.” 

The gentleman’s playful mood began 
to disappear—one could see that, by his 
face. Joan’s earnestness was affecting 
him. It always happened that people 
who began in jest with her, ended by be- 
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ing inearnest. They soon began to per- 
ceive depths in her that they had not sus- 
pected; and then her manifest sincerity 
and the rocklike steadfastness of her con- 
vietions were forces which cowed levity, 
and it could not maintain its self-respect 
in their presence. The Sieur de Metz was 
thoughtful for a moment or two, then 
he began, quite soberly— 

‘‘Ts it necessary that you go to the 
King soon?—that is, I mean—” 

‘*Before Mid-Lent, even though I wear 
away my legs to the knees!” 

She said it with that sort of repressed 
fieriness that means so much when a 
person’s heart is in a thing. You could 


see the response in that nobleman’s face; 
you could see his eye light up; there was 
sympathy there. He said,most earnest] y— 

‘*God knows I think you should have 
the men-at-arms, and that somewhat 
What is it that you 
What is your hope and pur- 


would come of it. 
would do? 
pose?” 

“To rescue France. And it is ap- 
pointed that I shall do it. For no one 
else in the world, neither kings, nor dukes, 
nor any other, can recover the kingdom 
of France, and there is no help but in 
me.” 

The words had a pleading and pathetic 
sound, and they touched that good noble- 
man. I saw it plainly. Joan dropped 
her voice a little, and said: ‘* But indeed 
I would rather spin with my poor mother, 
for this is not my calling; but I must go 
and do it, for it is my Lord’s will.” 

‘*Who is your Lord?” 

‘*He is God.” 

Then the Sieur de Metz, following the 
impressive old feudal fashion, knelt and 
laid his hands within Joan’s, in sign of 
fealty, and made oath that by God’s help 
he himself would take her to the King. 

The next day came the Sieur Bertrand 
de Poulengy, and he also pledged his oath 
and knightly honor to abide with her and 
follow whithersoever she miglit lead. 

This day, too, toward evening, a great 
rumor we. ‘flying abroad through the 
town—name.y, that the very governor 
himself was going to visit the young girl 
in her humble lodgings. So in the morn- 
ing the streets and lanes were packed 
with people waiting to see if this strange 
thing would indeed happen. And hap- 
pen it did. The governor rode in state, 
attended by his guards,and the news of 
it went everywhere, and made a great 
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sensation, and modified the scoffings of 
the people of quality and raised Joan’s 
credit higher than ever. 

The governor had made up his mind to 
one thing: Joan was either a witch or a 
saint, and he meant to find out which it 
was. So he brought a priest with him 
to exorcise the devil that was in her in 
case there was one there. The priest 
performed his office, but found no devil. 
He merely hurt Joan’s feelings and of- 
fended ler piety without need, for he had 
already confessed her before this, and 
should have known, if he knew anything, 
that devils cannot abide the confessional, 
but utter cries of anguish and the most 
profane and furious cursings whenever 
they are confronted with that holy office. 

The governor went away troubled and 
full of thought, and not knowing what to 
do. And while he pondered and studied, 
several days went by and the 14th of 
February was come. Then Joan went to 
the castle and said— 

‘In God’s name, Robert de Baudri- 
court, you are too slow about sending 
me, and have caused damage thereby, for 
this day the Daupliin’s cause has lost a 
battle near Orleans, and will suffer yet 
greater injury if you do not send me to 
him soon.” 

The governor was perplexed by this 
speech, and said— 

‘* To-day, child, to-day? Howcan you 
know what has happened in that region 
to-day? It would take eight or ten days 
for the word to come.” 

‘* My Voices have brought the word to 
me, and it is true. <A battle was lost to- 
day, and you are in fault to delay me so.”’ 

The governor walked the floor awhile, 
talking within himself, but letting a great 
oath fall outside now and then; and 
finally he said— 

‘*Harkye! goin peace, and wait. If it 
shall turn out as you say, I will give you 
the letter and send you to the King, and 
not otherwise.” 

Joan said with fervor— 

‘** Now God be thanked, these waiting 
days are almost done! In nine days you 
will fetch me the letter.” 

Already the people of Vaucouleurs had 
given her a horse and had armed and 
equipped her as a soldier. She got no 
chance to try the horse and see if she 
could ride it, for her great first duty was 
to abide at her post and lift up the hopes 
and spirits of all who would come to talk 
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with her, and prepare them to help in 
the rescue and regeneration of the king- 
dom. This occupied every waking mo- 
ment she had. But it was no matter. 
There was nothing she could not learn— 
and in the briefest time, too. Her horse 
would find this out in the first hour. 
Meantime the brothers and I took the 
horse in turn and began to learn to ride. 
And we had teaching in the use of the 
sword and other arms, also. 

On the 20th Joan called her small army 
together—the two knights and her two 
brothers and me—for a private council of 
war. No, it was not a council, that is 
not the right name, for she did not con- 
sult with us, she merely gave us orders. 
She mapped out the course she would 
travel toward the King, and did it like 
a person perfectly versed in geograpliy ; 
and this itinerary of daily marches was 
so arranged as to avoid here and there 
peculiarly dangerous regions by flank 
movements—which showed that she knew 
her political geography as intimately as 
she knew her physical geography; yet 
she had never had a day’s schooling, of 
course, and was without education. I 
was astonished, but thought her Voices 
must have taught her. But upon reflec- 
tion I saw that this was not so. By her 
references to what this and that and the 
other person had told her, I perceived that 
she had been diligently questioning those 
crowds of visiting strangers, and that out 
of them she had patiently dug all this 
mass of invaluable knowledge. Thetwo 
knights were filled with wonder at her 
good sense and sagacity. 

She commanded us to make prepara- 
tions to travel by night and sleep by day 
in concealment, as almost the whole of 
our long journey would be through the 
enemy’s country. 

Also, she commanded that we should 
keep the date of our departure a secret, 
since she meant to get away unobserved 
Otherwise we should be sent off with a 
grand demonstration which would adver- 
tise us to the enemy, and we should be 
ambushed and captured somewhere. Fi- 
nally she said— 

‘‘Nothing remains, now, but that I 
confide to you the date of our departure, 
so that you may make all needful prepa- 
ration in time, leaving nothing to be done 
in haste and badly at the last moment. 
We march the 23d, at eleven of the clock 
at night.” 


Then we were dismissed. The two 
knights were startled—yes, and troubled: 
and the Sieur Bertrand said— 

‘* Even if the governor shall really fur 
nish the letter and the escort, he still may 
not do it in time to meet the date she has 
chosen. Then how can she venture to 
name that date? It is a great risk—a 
great risk to select and decide upon the 
date, in this state of uncertainty.” 

I said— 

**Since she has named the 23d, we may 
trust her. The Voices have told her, [ 
think. We shall do best to obey.” 

We did obey. Joan’s parents were 
notified to come before the 23d, but pru- 
dence forbade that they be told why this 
limit was named. 

All day, the 23d, she glanced up wist- 
fully whenever new bodies of strangers 
entered the house, but her parents did 
not appear. Still she was not discour- 
aged, but hoped on. But when night fell, 
at last, her hopes perished, and the tears 
came; however, she dashed them away, 
and said— 

‘Tt was to be so, no doubt; no doubt it 
was so ordered: I must bear it, and will.” 

De Metz tried to comfort her by say- 
ing— 

‘*The governor sends no word; it may 
be that they will come to-morrew, and—” 

He got no further, for she interrupted 
him, saying— 

“To what good end? 
eleven to-night.” 

And it was so. At ten the governor 
came, with his guard and torch-bearers, 
and delivered to her a mounted escort of 
men-at-arms, with horses and equipments 
for me and for the brothers, and gave 
Joan a letter to the King. Then he took 
off his sword, and belted it about her 
waist with his own hands, and said— 

‘* You said true, child. The battle was 
lost, on the day you said. So I have 
kept my word. Now go--come of it what 
may.” 

Joan gave him thanks, and he went 
his way. 

The lost battle was the famous disaster 
that is called in history the Battle of the 
Herrings. 

All the lights in the house were at 
once put out, and a little while after, 
when the streets had become dark and 
still, we crept stealthily through them 
and out at the western gate and rode 
away under whip and spur. 


We start at 








CHAPTER III 


WE were twenty- 
five strong, and well 
equipped. We rode 
in double file, Joan 
and her brothers in 
the centre of the col- 
umn, with Jean de 
Metz at the head of 
it and the Sieur Ber- 
trand at its extreme 
rear. The knights 
were so placed to 
prevent desertions— 
for the present. In 
two or three hours 
we should be in 
the enemy’s coun- 
try, and then none 
would venture to de- 
sert. By-and-by we 
began to hear groans 
and sobs and execra- 
tions from different 
points along the 
line, and upon in- 
quiry found that six 
of our men were pea- 
sants who had never 
ridden a horse be- 
fore, and were find- 
ing it very difficult 
to stay in their sad 
dles, and moreover 
were now beginning 
to suffer considera- 
ble bodily torture. 
They had been seized 
by the governor at 
the last moment 
and pressed into the 
service to make up 
the tale, and ~ he 
had placed a_ vet- 
eran alongside of 
each with orders to 
help him stick to 
the saddle, and kill him if he tried to 
desert. 

These poor devils had kept quiet as 
long as they could, but their physical 
miseries were become so sharp by this 
time that they were obliged to give them 
vent. But we were within the enemy’s 
country now, so there was no help for 
them, they must continue the march, 
though Joan said that if they chose to 
take the risk they might depart. They 
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THE PALADIN’S APPEARANCE IN CAMP. 


preferred to stay with us. We modified 
our pace now, and moved cautiously, and 
the new men were warned to keep their 
sorrows to themselves and not get the 
command into danger with their curses 
and lamentations. 

Toward dawn we rode deep into a forest, 
and soon all but the sentries were sound 
asleep in spite of the cold ground and the 
frosty air. 

I woke at noon out of such a solid and 
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stupefying sleep that at first my wits were 
all astray,and I did not know where I was 
nor what had been happening. Then 
my senses cleared, and I remembered. 
As I lay there thinking over the strange 
events of the past month or two the 
thought came into my mind, greatly sur- 
prising me, that one of Joan’s prophecies 
had failed; for where were Noél and the 
Paladin, who were to join us at the elev- 
enth hour? By this time, you see, I had 
gotten used to expecting everything Joan 
said to come true. So, being disturhed 
and troubled by these thoughts, I opened 
my eyes. Well, there stood the Paladin 
leaning against a tree and looking down 
on me! How often that happens: you 
think of a person, or speak of a person, 
and there he stands before you, and you 
not dreaming he is near. It looks as if 
his being near is really the thing that 
makes you think of him, and not just an 
accident, as people imagine. Well, be 
that as it may, there was the Paladin, 
anyway, looking down in my face and 
waiting for me to wake. I was ever so 
glad to see him, and jumped up and shook 
him by the hand, and led him a little way 
from the camp—he limping like a cripple 
—and told him to sit down, and said— 

‘*Now, where have you dropped down 
from? And howdid you happen to light 
in this place? And what do the soldier- 
clothes mean? Tell me all about it.” 

He answered-— 

‘*T marched with you last night.” 

‘*No!” (To myself I said; ‘‘ The proph- 
ecy has not all failed—half of it has 
come true.”) 

‘*Yes,I did. I hurried up from Dom- 
remy to join, and was within a half a 
minute of being too late. In fact, I was 
too late, but I begged so hard that the 
governor was touched by my brave de- 
votion to my country’s cause—those are 
the words he used—and so he yielded, 
and allowed me to come.” 

I thought to myself, this is a lie, he is 
one of those six the governor recruited 
by force at the last moment; I know it, 
for Joan’s prophecy said he would join 
at the eleventh hour, but not by his own 
desire. Then I said aloud— 

‘‘T am glad you came; it is a noble 
cause, and one should not sit at home in 
times like these.” 

‘Sit at home! I could no more do it 
than the thunder-stone could stay hid in 
the clouds when the storm calls it.” 


“That is the right talk. It sounds like 
you. 

That pleased him. 

‘*T’'m glad you know me. Some don't. 
But they will, presently. They will know 
me well enough before I get done with 
this war.” 

‘**That is what I think. I believe that 
wherever danger confronts you you will 
make yourself conspicuous.” 

He was charmed with this speech, and 
it swelled him up like a bladder. He 
said—- 

‘If I know myself—and I think I do— 
my performances in this campaign will 
give you occasion more than once to re 
member those words.” 

‘*T were a fool to doubt it. That. I 
know.” 

‘**T shall not be at my best, being but 
a common soldier; still, the country will 
hear of me. If I were where I belong: 
if I were in the place of La Hire, or Sain- 
trailles, or the Bastard of Orleans—well, 
I say nothing, I am not of the talking 
kind, like Noél Rainguesson and his sort, 
I thank God. But it will be something, 
I take it—a novelty in this world, I should 
say—to raise the fame of a private sol- 
dier above theirs, and extinguish the glo- 
ry of their names with its shadow.” 

‘*Why, look here, my friend,” I said, 
“do you know that you have hit out a 
most remarkable idea there? Do you 
realize the gigantic proportions of it? For 
look you: to be a general of vast re- 
nown, what is that? Nothing—history is 
clogged and confused with them; one can- 
not keep their names in his memory, there 
are so many. But a common soldier of 
supreme renown — why, he would stand 
alone! He would be the one moon ina 
firmament of mustard-seed stars; his name- 
would outlast the human race! My friend, 
who gave you that idea?” 

He was ready to burst with happiness, 
but he suppressed betrayal of it as well as. 
he could. He simply waved the compli- 
ment aside with his hand and said, with 
complacency— 

‘‘Tt is nothing. I have them often— 
ideas like that—and even greater ones. 
I do not consider this one much.” 

‘*You astonish me; you do indeed. So 
it is really your own?” 

‘*Quite. And there is plenty more- 
where it came from ”—tapping his head 
with his finger, and taking occasion at. 
the same time to cant his morion over- 
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iis right ear, which gave him a very self- 
satisfied air—‘‘I do not need to borrow 
my ideas, like Noél Rainguesson.” 

‘Speaking of Noél, when did you see 
him last?” 

‘‘Half an hour ago. He is sleeping 
yonder like a corpse. Rode with us last 
night.” 

[ felt a great upleap in my heart, and 
said to myself, now I am at rest and glad; 
I will never doubt her prophecies again. 
Then I said aloud— 

‘*It gives me joy. It makes me proud 
of our village. There is no keeping our 
lion-hearts at home in these great times, 
I see that.” 

‘*Lion-heart! Who—that baby? Why, 
he begged like a dog to be let off. Cried, 
and said he wanted to go to his mother. 
Him a lion-heart!—that tumble-bug!” 

‘*Dear me, why I supposed he volun- 
teered, of course. Didn't he?” 

‘Oh yes, volunteered the way people 
do to the headsman. Why, when he 
found I was coming up from Domremy 
to volunteer, he asked me to let him come 
along in my protection, and see the crowds 
and the excitement. Well, we arrived 
and saw the torches filing out at the Cas- 
tle, and ran there, and the governor had 


him seized, along with four more, and he 
begged to be let off, and I begged for his 
place, and at last the governor allowed 
me to join, but wouldn’t let Noél off, be- 
cause he was disgusted with him he was 


such a cry-baby. Yes, and much good 
hell do the King’s service: he'll eat for 
six and run for sixteen. I hate a pigmy 
with half a heart and nine stomachs!” 

‘* Why, this is very surprising news to 
me, and I am sorry and disappointed to 
hear it. I thought he was a very manly 
fellow.” 

The Paladin gave me an outraged look, 
and said: 

‘*T don’t see how you can talk like 
that, I’m sure I don’t. I don’t see how 
you could have got such a notion. I 
don’t dislike him, and I’m not saying 
these things out of prejudice, for I don’t 
allow myself to have prejudices against 
people. I like him, and have always 
comraded with him from the cradle, but 
he must allow me to speak my mind 
about his faults, and I am willing he 
shall speak his about mine, if I have any. 
And true enough, maybe I have; but I 
reckon they'll bear inspection—TI have 
that idea, anyway. A manly fellow! 
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You should have heard him whine and 
wail and swear, last night, because the 
saddle hurt him. Why didn’t the saddle 
hurt me? Pooh—I was as much at home 
in it as if I had been born there. And 
yet it was the first time I was ever on 
a horse. All those old soldiers admired 
my riding; they said they had never 
seen anything like it. But him—why, 
they had to hold him on, all the time.” 

An odor as of breakfast came stealing 
through the wood; the Paladin uncon- 
sciously inflated his nostrils in lustful 
response, and got up and limped pain- 
fully away, saying he must go and look 
to his horse. 

At bottom he was all right and a good- 
hearted giant, without any harm in him, 
for it is no harm to bark, if one stops 
there and does not bite, and it is no harm 
to be an ass, if one is content to bray and 
not kick. If this vast structure of brawn 
and muscle and vanity and foolishness 
seemed to have a libellous tongue, what 
of it? There was no malice behind it; 
and besides, the defect was not of his own 
creation; it was the work of Noél Rain- 
guesson, who had nurtured it, fostered it, 
built it up and perfected it, for the enter- 
tainment he got out of it. His careless 
light heart had to have somebody to 
nag and chaff and make fun of, the Pal- 
adin had only needed development in 
order to meet its requirements, conse- 
quently the development was taken in 
hand and diligently attended to and 
looked after, gnat-and-bull fashion, for 
years, to the neglect and damage of far 
more important concerns. The result 
was an unqualified success. Noél prized 
the society of the Paladin above every- 
body else’s; the Paladin preferred any- 
body’s to Noél’s. The big fellow was of- 
ten seen with the little fellow, but it was 
for the same reason that the bull is often 
seen with the gnat. 

With the first opportunity, I had a 
talk with Noél. I welcomed him to our 
expedition, and said— 

‘‘It was fine and brave of you to vol- 
unteer, Noél.” 

His eye twinkled, and he answered— 

‘* Yes, it was rather fine I think. Still, 
the credit doesn’t all belong tome; I had 
help.” 

‘* Who helped you?” 

‘*The governor.” 

‘* How?” 

‘** Well, I'l tell you the whole thing. 
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JOAN REPRIMANDS THE CONSPIRATORS 


I came up from Domremy to see the 
crowds and the general show, for I hadn't 
ever had any experience of such things, 
of course, and this was a great opportu- 
nity; but I hadn't any mind to volun- 
teer. I overtook the Paladin on the road 
and let him have my company the rest 
of the way, although he did not want it 
and said so; and while we were gawking 
and blinking in the glare of the gov- 
ernor’s torches they seized us and four 
more and added us to the escort, and that 
is really how I came to volunteer. But 


after all, I wasn’t 
sorry, remembering 
how dull life would 
have been in thy 
village without the 
Paladin.” 

** How did he fee} 
about it? Was he 
satisfied?” 

‘*T think he was 
glad.” 

“Why?” 

‘* Because he said 
he wasn’t. He was 
taken by surprise, 
you see, and it is 
not likely that he 
could tell the truth 
without preparation. 
Not that he would 
have prepared, if he 
had had the chance, 
for I do not think 
he would. Iam not 
charging him with 
that. In the same 
space of time that 
he could prepare to 
speak the truth, he 
could also prepare 
to lie; besides, his 
judgment would be 
cool then,and would 
warn him against 
fooling with new 
methods in an emer- 
gency. No, I am 
sure he was glad, 
because he said he 
wasn't.” 

‘Do you think 
he was very glad?” 

‘* Yes, I know he 
was. He begged like 
a slave, and bawled 
for his mother. He 
said his health was delicate, and he didn't 
know how to ride a horse, and knew he 
couldn't outlive the first march. But 
really he wasn’t looking as delicate as he 
was feeling. There was a cask of wine 
there, a proper lift for four men. The 
governor's temper got afire, and he de- 
livered an oath at him that knocked up 
the dust where it struck the ground, and 
told him to shoulder that cask or he 
would carve him to cutlets and send him 
home in a basket. The Paladin did it, 
and that secured his promotion to a pri- 
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vacy in the escort without any further 
debate.” 

‘Yes, you seem to make it quite plain 
that he was glad to join-—that is, if your 
premises are right that you start from. 
How did he stand the march last night?” 

‘‘ About asI did. If he made the more 
noise, it was the privilege of his bulk. 
We staid in our saddles because we had 
help. We are equally lame to-day, and 
if he likes to sit down, let him; I prefer 
to stand.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


WE were called to quarters and sub- 
jected to a searching inspection by Joan. 
Then she made a short little talk in which 
she said that even the rude business of 
war could be conducted better without 
profanity and other brutalities of speech 
than with them, and that she should 
strictly require us to remember and apply 
this admonition. She ordered half an 
hour’s horsemanship drill for the novices 
then, and appointed one of the veterans 
to conduct it. It was a ridiculous exhi- 


bition, but we learned something, and 
Joan was satisfied and complimented us. 
She did not take any instruction herself 
or go through the evolutions and ma- 


noeuvres, but merely sat her horse like a 
martial little statue and looked on. That 
was sufficient for her, you see. She would 
not miss or forget a detail of the lesson, 
she would take it all in with her eye and 
her mind, and apply it afterward with as 
much certainty and confidence as if she 
had already practised it. 

We now made three night-marches of 
twelve or thirteen leagues each, riding in 
peace and undisturbed, being taken for 
a roving band of Free Companions. 
Country folk were glad to have that sort 
of people go by without stopping. Still, 
they were very wearing marches, and not 
comfortable, for the bridges were few 
and the streams many, and as we had to 
ford them we found the water dismally 
cold, and afterward had to bed ourselves, 
still wet, on the frosty or snowy ground, 
and get warm as we might and sleep if 
we could, for it would not have been pru- 
dent to build fires. Our energies lan- 
guished under these hardships and dead- 
ly fatigues, but Joan’s did not. Her step 
kept its spring and firmness and her eye 
its fire. We could only wonder at this, 
we could not explain it. 

But if we had had hard times before, I 
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know not what to call the five nights that 
now followed, for the marches were as 
fatiguing, the baths as cold, and we were 
ambuscaded seven times in addition, and 
lost two novices and three veterans in 
the resulting fights. The news had leak- 
ed out and gone abroad that the inspired 
Virgin of Vaucouleurs was making for 
the King with an escort, and all the roads 
were being watched now. 

These five nights disheartened the com- 
mand a good deal. This was aggravated 
by a discovery which Noél made, and 
which he promptly made known at head- 
quarters. Some of the men had been try- 
ing to understand why Joan continued 
to be alert, vigorous, and confident while 
the strongest men in the company were 
fagged with the heavy marches and ex- 
posure and were become morose and irri- 
table. There, it shows you how men can 
have eyes and yet not see. All their lives 
those men had seen their own women- 
folks hitched up with a cow and dragging 
the plough in the fields while the men 
did the driving. They had also seen other 
evidences that women have far more en- 
durance and patience and fortitude than 
men— but what good had their seeing 
these things been to them? None. It had 
taught them nothing. They were still 
surprised to see a girl of seventeen bear 
the fatigues of war better than trained 
veterans of the army. Moreover, they 
did not reflect that a great soul, with a 
great purpose, can make a weak body 
strong and keep it so; and here was the 
greatest soul in the universe; but how 
could they know that, those dumb crea- 
tures? No, they knew nothing, and their 
reasonings were of a piece with their igno- 
rance. They argued and discussed among 
themselves, with Noél listening, and ar- 
rived at the decision that Joan was a 
witch, and had her strange pluck and 
strength from Satan; so they made a plan 
to watch for a safe opportunity and take 
her life. 

To have secret plottings of this sort 
going on in our midst was a very serious 
business, of course, and the knights asked 
Joan’s permission to hang the plotters, but 
she refused without hesitancy. She said: 

‘* Neither these men nor any others can 
take my life before my mission is accom- 
plished, therefore why should I have their 
blood upon my hands? I will inform 
them of this, and also admonish them. 
Call them before me.” 
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When they came she made that state- 
ment to them in a plain matter-of-fact 
way, and just as if the thought never en- 
tered her mind that any one could doubt 
it after she had given her word that it 
was true. The men were evidently amazed 
and impressed to hear her say such a 
thing in such a sure and confident way, 
for prophecies boldly uttered never fall 
barren on superstitious ears. Yes, this 
speech certainly impressed them, but her 
closing remark impressed them still more. 
It was for the ringleader, and Joan said 
it sorrowfully— 

“Tt is pity that you should plot an- 
other’s death when your own is so close 
at hand.” 

That man’s horse stumbled and fell on 
him in the first ford which we crossed that 
night, and he was drowned before we 
could help him. We had no more con- 
spiracies. 

This night was harassed with ambus- 
cades, but we got through without having 
any men killed. One more night would 
carry us over the hostile frontier if we 
had good luck, and we saw the night close 
down with a good deal of solicitude. A1- 
ways before, we had been more or less re- 
luctant to start out into the gloom and 
the silence to be frozen in the fords and 
persecuted by the enemy, but this time 
we were impatient to get under way and 
have it over, although there was promise 
of more and harder fighting than any of 
the previous nights had furnished. More- 
over, in front of us about three leagues 
there was a deep stream with a frail 
wooden bridge over it, and as a cold rain 
mixed with snow had been falling stea- 
dily all day we were anxious to find out 
whether we were in a trap or not. If 
the swollen stream had washed away 
the bridge, we might properly consider 
ourselves trapped and cut off from es- 
cape. 

As soon as it was dark we filed out 
from the depths of the forest where we 
had been hidden and began the march. 
From the time that we had begun to en- 
counter ambushes Joan had ridden at the 
head of the column, and she took this 
post now. By the time we had gone a 
league the rain and snow had turned to 
sleet, and under the impulse of the storm- 
wind it lashed my face like whips, and I 
envied Joan and the knights, who could 
close their visors and shut up their heads 
in their helmets as in a box. Now, out of 


the pitchy darkness and close at hand. 
came the sharp command— 

** Halt!” 

We obeyed. I made out a dim mass 
in front of us which might be a body of 
horsemen, but one could not be sure. <A 
man rode up and said to Joan in a ton 
of reproof— 

‘*Well, you have taken your time, 
truly. And what have you found out 
Is she still behind us, or in front?” 

Joan answered in a level voice— 

**She is still behind.” 

This news softened the stranger’s ton¢ 
He said— 

‘Tf you know that to be true, you 
have not lost your time, Captain. But 
are you sure? How do you know?” 

‘* Because I have seen her.” 

‘*Seen her! Seen the Virgin herself?” 

‘*Yes. I have been in her camp.” 

‘Ts it possible! Captain Raymond, | 
ask you to pardon me for speaking in that 
tone just now. You have performed a 
daring and admirable service. Where 

vas she camped?” 

‘*In the forest, not more than a league 
from here.” 

‘*Good! I was afraid we might be stil! 
behind her, but now that we know she is 
behind us, everything is safe. She is our 
game. We will hang her. You shal! 
hang her yourself. No one has so well 
earned the privilege of abolishing this 
pestilent limb of Satan.” 

‘*T do not know how to thank you 
sufficiently. If we catch her, I—” 

‘If! I will take care of that; give 
yourself no uneasiness. All I want is 
just a look at her, to see what the imp is 
like that has been able to make all this 
noise, then you and the halter may have 
her. How many men has she?” 

‘IT counted but eighteen, but she may 
have had two or three pickets out.” 

‘Ts that all? It won’t be a mouth 
ful for my force. Is it true that she is 
only a girl?” 

‘“Yes; she is not more than seven 
teen.” 

‘‘Tt passes belief! Is she robust, or 
slender?” 

** Slender.” 

The officer pondered a moment or two, 
then he said: 

‘* Was she preparing to break camp?” 

‘*Not when I had my last glimpse of 
her.” 

‘* What was she doing ?” 
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“She was talking quietly with an of- 
ficer.” 

“Quietly? Not giving orders?” 

‘No; talking as quietly as weare now.” 

“That is good. She is feeling a false 
security. She would have been restless 
and fussy else—it is the way of her sex 
when danger is about. As she was mak- 
ing no preparation to break camp,—” 

‘‘She certainly was not when I saw her 
last.” 

‘‘_and was chatting quietly and at her 
ease, it means that this weather is not to 
her taste. Night-marching in sleet and 
wind is not for chits of seventeen. No; 
she will stay where she is. She has my 
thanks. 
is as good a place as any. 
about it.” 

“Tf you command it—certainly. But 
she has two knights with her. They 
might foree her to march, particularly if 
the weather should improve.” 

I was scared, and impatient to be get- 
ting out of this peril, and it distressed 
and worried me to have Joan apparently 
set herself to work to make delay and in- 
crease the danger —still, I thought she 
probably knew better than I what to do. 
The officer said— 

‘* Well, in that case we are here to block 
the way.” 

‘Yes, if they come this way. But if 
they should send out spies, and find out 
enough to make them want to try for the 
bridge through the woods? Is it best to 
allow the bridge to stand?” 

It made me shiver to hear her. 

The officer considered awhile, then said: 

““Tt might be well enough to send a 
foree to destroy the bridge. I was in- 
tending to occupy it with the whole com- 
mand, but that is not necessary now.” 

Joan said, tranquilly— 

‘* With your permission, I will go and 
destroy it myself.” 

Ah, now I saw her idea, and was glad 
she had had the cleverness to invent it 
and the ability to keep her head cool and 
think of it in that tight place. The offi- 
cer replied— 

** You have it, Captain, and my thanks. 
With you to do it, it will be well done; 
[ could send another in your place, but 
not a better.” 

They saluted, and we moved forward. 
I breathed freer. A dozen times I had 
imagined I heard the hoof-beats of the 
real Captain Raymond's troop arriving 


We will camp, ourselves; here 
Let us get 


OF ARC. 

behind us, and had been sitting on pins 
and needles all the while that that con- 
versation was dragging along. I breathed 
freer, but was still not comfortable, for 
Joan had given only the simple com- 
mand, ‘‘ Forward!’ Consequently we 
moved in a walk. Moved in a dead walk 
past a dim and lengthening column of 
enemies at our side. The suspense was 
exhausting, yet it lasted but a short while, 
for when the bugles sang the ‘‘ Dismount!” 
Joan gave the word to trot, and that was 
a great relief to me. She was always at 
herself, you see. Before the command to 
dismount had been given, somebody might 
have wanted the countersign somewhere 
along that line if we came flying by at 
speed, but now we seemed to be on our 
way to our allotted camping position, so 
we were allowed to pass unchallenged. 
The further we went the more formidable 
was the strength revealed by the hostile 
force. Perhaps it was only a hundred 
or two, but to me it seemed a thousand. 
When we passed the last of these people 
I was thankful, and the deeper we plough- 
ed into the darkness beyond them the bet- 
ter I felt. I came nearer and nearer to 
feeling good, for an hour; then we found 
the bridge still standing, and I felt entire- 
ly good. We crossed it and destroyed it, 
and then I felt—but I cannot describe 
what I felt. One has to feel it himself 
in order to know what it is like. 

We had expected to hear the rush of a 
pursuing force behind us, for we thought 
that the real Captain Raymond would 
arrive and suggest that perhaps the troop 
that had been mistaken for his belonged 
to the Virgin of Vaucouleurs; but he must 
have been delayed seriously, for when 
we resumed our march beyond the river 
there were no sounds behind us except 
those which the storm was furnishing. 

I said that Joan had harvested a good 
many compliments intended for Captain 
Raymond, and that he would find nothing 
of a crop left but a dry stubble of repri- 
mands when he got back, and a com- 
mander just in the humor to superintend 
the gathering of it in. Joan said— 

**Tt will be as you say, no doubt; for 
the commander took a troop for granted, 
in the night and unchallenged, and would 
have camped without sending a force to 
destroy the bridge if he had been left un- 
advised, and none are so ready to find 
fault with others as those who do things 
worthy of blame themselves.” 
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The Sieur Bertrand was amused at 
Joan’s naive way of referring to her ad- 
vice as if it had been a valuable present 
to a hostile leader who was saved by it 
from making a censurable blunder of 
omission, and then he went on to admire 
how ingeniously she had deceived that 
man and yet had not told him anything 
that was not the truth. This troubled 
Joan, and she said— 

‘*T thought he was deceiving himself. 
I forbore to tell him lies, for that would 
have been wrong; but if my truths de- 
ceived him, perhaps that made them lies, 
and lam toblame. I would God I knew 
if I have done wrong!” 

She was assured that she had done 
right, and that in the perils and necessi- 
ties of war deceptions that help one’s own 
cause and hurt the enemy’s were always 
permissible; but she was not quite sat- 
isfied with that, and thought that even 
when a great cause was in danger one 
ought to have the privilege of trying 
honorable ways first. Jean said— 

** Joan, you told us yourself that you 
were going to Uncle Laxart’s to nurse his 
wife, but you didn’t say you were going 
further, yet you did go on to Vaucou- 
leurs. There!” 

**T see, now,” said Joan, sorrowfully, 
‘IT told no lie, yet I deceived. I had 
tried all other ways first, but I could not 
get away, and I had to get away. My 
mission required it. I did wrong, I think, 
and am to blame.” 

She was silent a moment, turning the 
matter over in her mind, then she added, 
with quiet decision, “ But the thing itself 
was right, and I would do it again.” 

It seemed an over-nice distinction, but 
nobody said anything. If we had known 
her as well as she knew herself, and as 
her later history revealed her to us, we 
should have perceived that she had a clear 
meaning there, and that her position was 


not identical with ours, as we were sup 
posing, but occupied a higher plane. 
She would sacrifice herself—and her bes/ 
self; that is, her truthfulness—to saye 
her cause; but only that: she would not 
buy her life at that cost; whereas our 
war ethics permitted the purchase of our 
lives, or any mere military advantage 
small or great, by deception. Her saying 
seemed a commonplace at that time, t]) 
essence of its meaning escaping us; but 
one sees, now, that it contained a principle 
which lifted it above that and made it 
great and fine. 

Presently the wind died down, the 
sleet stopped falling, and the cold was 
less severe. The road was become a bog. 
and the horses labored through it at a 
walk—they could do no better. As the 
heavy time wore on, exhaustion over 
came us, and we slept in our saddles. 
Not even the dangers that threatened ws 
could keep us awake. 

This tenth night seemed longer tha: 
any of the others, and of course it was 
the hardest, because we had been accu 
mulating fatigue from the beginning, 
and had more of it on hand now than 
at any previous time. But we were not 
molested again. When the dull dawn 
came at last we saw a river before us and 
knew it was the Loire; we entered the 
town of Gien, and knew we were in a 
friendly land, with the hostiles all behind 
us. That was a glad morning for us. 

We were a worn and bedraggled and 
shabby - looking troop; and still, as al 
ways, Joan was the freshest of us all, in 
both body and spirits. We had averaged 
above thirteen leagues a night, by tortu 
ous and wretched roads. It was a re 
markable march, and shows what men 
can do when they have a leader with a 
determined purpose and a resolution that 
never flags. 

[ro BE CONTINUED. } 


ONE BRIEF YEAR. 


BY MARRION WILCOX. 


PON the bosom of the earth men’s dwellings rest; 
The earth upon the bosom of its sea; 
All living, dying worlds upon God’s deathless breast. 
Poor Son of God!—no place of rest found He 
After He took on Him our human part 
And (one brief year) did rest on Mary’s heart. 


WHY SHOULD WE CARE? 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


YHOUGH the tree be not just for the bird to nest in, 
She sets the twigs, and the nest is there; 
Though the world be not just for man to be blest in, 
He walks her green ways and breathes her sweet air; 


The rich days open and spill their splendor; 

Night shoes with silver the foot on her stair; 
Ay, life has all that glory can lend her ;— 

So what it all means, pray why should we care? 


The green lands blossom, and the blue skies hover; 
The warm winds blow, and the song-birds pair; 
Under love’s window comes, fluting, the lover, 
And the loved one leans, with his rose in her hair; 


The suns plunge over the hill to the water; 
The stars are sure; God gives and to spare; 

The man-child thrives, and beauty’s fair daughter ;— 
So, what it’s all for, pray why should we care? 


ROME 


IN 


AFRICA. 


BY WILLIAM SHARP. 


'T\O write in full the story of the march 
of Rome in Africa would involve an 


undertaking on a Gibbonian scale. The 
record is a stirring one, even if read or 
heard afar from the haunted shore where 
the war-boats of the triumphant Republic 
sueceeded the Carthaginian galleys—to 
be in turn ousted by the piratical rovers 
of the European littoral. The story has, 
in truth, an epic grandeur which would 
appeal to us even if the theme were not 
already illumined, now here, now there, 
by the genius of Livy and Sallust, of 
Strabo and Polybius. 

On the one side of the Mid-Sea a vast 
territory makes a landway between the 
Atlantic and the waters of the Orient. 
For generations this looming continent 
meant, to the young nation of Rome, 
Carthage only. From the Homeric Isle 
of the Lotos-Eaters to the huge shoulder 
of Atlas, that hid from the Romans they 
knew not what mysterious tract of virgin 
land or unoared sea, the shadow of the 
Great City lay, a shadow mimatory as 
well as awe-inspiring. Then ‘the veil 
of the inviolate” was rent. Sicily, which 


Greece had peopled and the Sidonian 
trader had won, was the first tangled 
mesh of the net in which the glory of 
Carthage was caught and strangled. 
Then came that mighty struggle for the 
lordship of the sea. The greatest soldier 
whom the world has ever seen vowed 
that Rome should lie prostrate before her 
ancient enemy. Hannibal, as we know, 
triumphed over the ignorance and mad- 
ness of the civic merchants and fathers, 
and accomplished an unparalleled feat in 
the transportation of an army of Numid- 
ian barbarians, Greek archers, Balearic 
slingers, Hispanian spearmen, and Gaul- 
ish swordsmen across the thitherto im- 
pregnable barrier of the Alps. For years 
he lay like a nightmare on the breast of 
palpitating Italy. Yet even at the bloody 
rout at the Trebia, even by the shores of 
that Umbrian lake where the reeds were 
stained red in the gore of an exterminated 
army, even at Cannz, where Hannibal 
reached the pinnacle of his fame and 
Rome knew her lowest fall—even then 
the wind bore the sigh of a terrible lamen- 
tation, Delenda est Carthago ! 

The ebb of this gigantic tide of war 
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began after that appalling slaughter at 
dawn by the intricate windings of the 
Metaurus, when Claudius Nero threw into 
the camp of the Carthaginian the head of 
his brother Hasdrubal. The rumor of 
this ebb was heard all along the Latin 
coasts when, as Hannibal learned, with 
prescient dread of the inevitable, Corne- 
lius Scipio—Scipio Africanus— had set 
sail for Africa from Lilybszeum, that old- 
time vanguard of the Sidonian Empire, 
and had landed unopposed at the Fair 
Promontory,* beyond which, but a few 
years before, no Roman galley had dared 
to show its prow. Had he prescience 
also of that little Bithynian town near 
the Sea of Marmora of which the Oracle 
had spoken, where, after long wander- 
ings, and after many years, he should 
find release in that potent grain of poi- 
son which, even in the day of victory, he 
carried in his ring? So at the last died 
Hannibal, son of Hamilear, knowing that 
Punic Carthage was soon or late to fall 
forever, and that already the neck of his 
nation was under the heel of Rome. A 
memorable year, that hundred and eigh- 
ty-third before our Christian era; for then 
also died Scipio, Hannibal’s conqueror, 
in exile and bitterness of heart. Within 
one year, again, nearly four decades later 
(B.c. 146), Carthage, after a final death- 
struggle, was razed to the ground by an- 
other Scipio, and Corinth, dragging with 
it the pride of Hellas, fell from her high 
estate. 

It was not till the third Punic war that 
North Africa became one of the greatest 
provinces of the Roman Empire, and was 
able to supply the suzerain power with 
mercenaries, innumerable horse, and vast 
stores of grain beyond all reckoning—to 
become, in a word, the granary of Rome. 
Speedily, indeed, the African Province be- 
came indispensable as a source of grain- 
supply. Just as in Great Britain to-day 
the whole yield of grain would be utterly 
inadequate to the need of the nation, so, 
in the late republican and early imperial 
days of Rome, Italy could not do more 
than produce enough to feed her soldiers. 
So exigent was this need at all times that 
historians have agreed in saying that war 
in Africa meant famine in Rome. Even 
in the days of Julius Cesar the sovran 
power had its feet among the corn-fields 

* To the moderns known as Cape Bon. Again 


and again the Carthaginians stipulated to the 
Greeks and Romans: ‘‘ Thus far and no farther!” 


of Ifrikia: without those corn-fields ru- 
inous ccllapse of Rome's metropolitan 
sway might soon have happened. Most 
of us who remember our Livy will reco! 
lect how Pompey, in revolt against the 
dominant power, stopped the export of 
grain from the African ports, thus hoping 
to gain swifter and easier surrender on 
the part of Caesar. But though the Ro- 
man populace laughed at first, it soon 
whimpered. Bread became a luxury, 
and grain food of all kind threatened to 
discontinue. At the urgent prayers of 
the people, Ceesar was at last forced to ar 
range a treaty with his rival. Even then 
the great city had begun that career of 
trust in accidental aid to her supremacy, 
which in due time was to end so dis- 
astrously. When, later, Cesar brouglit 
the fratricidal war in Africa to a close, 
and punished the revolted towns, he im 
posed enormous indemnity demands—de 
mands which at that time no other coun 
try in the world could have met. From 
the small town of Leptis alone, that port 
where Hannibal had landed from Italy 
when he came in haste, but vainly, to the 
relief of Carthago, Plutarch tells us he 
obtained a fine of 2,500,000 pounds of oil. 
To the Koman citizens he declared on his 
return that they could depend on Africa 
for an annual contribution of 200,000 
bushels of corn and 3,000,000 pounds’ 
weight of oil. In the reign of the Em 
peror Commodus this transmarine tratlic 
had become so vast as well as so increas- 
ingly important that two great fleets of 
ships were built for this carrying-trade. 
It was in a ship of one of these fleets, a 
vessel named the Castor and Pollux, in 
which St. Paul embarked from Malta. 
In the time of Constantine the whole 
wheat-supply of Africa went to the Ital 
ian markets, while Byzantium was en- 
riched with that of Egypt. 

What bitterness there must have been 
in all this to the broken Carthaginian na 
tion! The ‘‘Glory of the World” had 
sunk into ‘‘a granary for the Roman peo 
ple, a hunting-ground for their amphithe- 
atres, and an emporium for slaves.”’* 

Generations after the last Punic war, 
when an obscure and persecuted faith had 
become the Church Militant, Africa, how- 
ever, was to give to her and to the world 
one of the greatest of her Fathers, one of 
the most treasured of her books, as to the 
pagan literature of all time it was to 

* Herder’s Jdeen. 
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bring the poet-philosopher whose story of 
Cupidoro and Psyche is still loveliest of 
all tales to tell. St. Augustine, Apuleius 
—_erreat names these, though others there 
are to cherish likewise with gratitude or 
admiration. 

What a wonderful wave of new life, 
that march of Rome across the northern 
extremity of what was almost wholly then 
the Dark Continent—that steady, relent- 
march from the Tripolitan coast 
across mountains and deserts, along town- 
studded shores where the Punic speech 
was paramount, down the vast valleys of 
the Aurés (Mons Aurasius), whither the 
fierce indigenous folk had already begun 
to concentrate, over interminable plains 
scorched by the sun, tortured by drought, 
haunted by miasma, round the gigantic 
slopes of the Atlas, and so onward, till the 
creat awe came upon all when there was 
no more land, but only the Atlantic surf 
blown upon the white walls of Tingis 
(Tangier), over against the Pillars of Her- 
cules. 

No wonder that, to the Romans them- 
selves, the story was, as already said, one 
of epic grandeur! They had absorbed 


less 


Greece, they had destroyed the Pheoeni- 
cian Empire, they had begun that unpar- 


alleled quest of the impossible which is 
still the most marvellous chapter in the 
chronicle of human history, and to them 
it seemed that they were not only invin- 
cible, but ‘‘ the one people.” The Roman 
Empire was that blind aristocrat among 
nations in whose ears was nothing but 
the bewildering acclaim of its own deeds, 
in whose eyes the fine dust of its own 
wayfaring. It had not yet had reason 
to know that Greece, in dying, had be- 
queathed her subtle but sure revenge ; 
that when, in Africa, Marius the Consul 
was permitted by the Senate to extend 
his power, that dreadful system of tyran- 
ny was involved which Rome’s whole 
effort had been to render impossible ; 
that with her ever-growing congregation 
of slaves, from remotest Asia to Ultima 
Thule, she was, as it were, building the 
walls of her greatness with self-disinte- 
grating mortar. 

This march of Rome in Africa was de- 
seribed by her historians with the one- 
sidedness characteristic of the Roman 
scribe in all epochs. They recorded with 
pride the rise of fair cities along that dis- 
tant littoral, in the recesses of that re- 
mote land; but, after all, Hippo Regius 
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was already the offspring of Carthage, 
Julia Ceesarea was but the Punic Iol, and 
it was a Phoenician, not a Latin, folk who 
built Tapsus and Igilgilis. Far inland, 
Cirta had frowned from her mountain 
seat long before the Romans had ever 
heard of their first African ally, Masi- 
nissa, and the dark-skinned traders at 
Sieca Veneris (Succoth-Benoth) had no 
need to know Latin to transact their 
business with the Phoenician merchants 
who fared to the City of the Rock. 

To-day the Bedouin wanders where of 
old the Roman walked in pride. To-day 
there is desolation,or but a new and often 
crude amelioration of Moorish undoing, 
where in that far yesterday a democratic 
civilization prevailed. 

An immense wave of civilization, in- 
deed, must have spread inland from 
Carthage—southeastward, westward, and 
along the Mediterranean coast. It was 
swept before the more potent wave of 
Rome as mysteriously as its far greater 
counterpart in Etruria. The stronger 
power not only absorbed the weaker, but 
obliterated it. Nationality, language, 
nomenclature even, perished, or under- 
went as radical a change as the name of 
the Queen City itself.* Even before the 
Byzantine rule the transformation was 
complete. When the Vandals came as a 
crowd of destroying locusts and settled 
upon the land, from the frontiers of Mau- 
ritania to Uthina of the Buried Treasure 
and to the Syrtean Gulf,there could hard- 
ly have been a trace of Punic domination 
left to add zest to the barbaric ruining of 
the Roman dominion. 

So that while the Latin wanderer, at 
the time of the close of the second Punic 
war, would still have found the Carthagin- 
ian race, language, and manner through 
out the African Province, he would have 
discovered a rapid ebb in this seven 
centuries’ tide, even after the crowning 
triumph of the younger Scipio. His son 
might traverse the same road and see 
only the standards of Rome, salute only 
the proconsular authority instead of that 
of the Soffete of Carthage, and find that 
civis Romanus sum was the one passport 
for the orderly and safe faring forth to 
which he had set himself. It might even 
be that his grandson would seek in vain 
at Sicca Veneris itself for any acknow- 

* The Punic name of Carthage was Kartha- 
Hadatha (Kart-Hadact), which on Greek lips be- 
eame Carchedon, and, on Latin, Carthago 
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ledged worshipper of the Sidonian Ash- 
toreth; in vain ask at Ubbo for what the 
image-traders of Hippone no longer sold, 
Baal- Hammon having vanished before 
Jupiter; and it might well be that along 
the whole seaboard, from Hadrumetum 
(Susa) to Icosium (Algiers), he would 
hear the children answer him in the 
same tongue that he himself as a child 
had heard by the Tiber-side. 

It was not till long after the destruc- 
tion of Carthage by Scipio Africanus the 
Younger that the African Province was 
marked off into great colonies or states. 
The Roman domination, indeed, which 
really began during the sway of the 
Numidian potentate Masinissa, was not 
frankly displayed till the accession of 
Micipsa. So frank was it that when the 
great Jugurtha succeeded his uncle, no 
Numidian rose against him because he 
had removed Hiempsal and Adherbal, 
the legitimate heirs, and this because he 
had declared war to the death against the 
rapacious power which had swallowed 
Carthage and now hungered for Numidia, 
because he had refused to bow, as Micipsa 
and his sons had done, before a Roman 
legate. In the seven years’ struggle which 
ensued, the Republic spilt its blood freely, 
and, as though the Numidian prince were 
another Hannibal, sent against him her 
ablest generals. Perhaps even the con- 
queror Marius would not have achieved 
his crowning victory but for the treachery 
of Bocchus, King of Mauritania, who did 
not scruple to betray a champion who 
was at once the national hero and his 
son-in-law. With the fall of Jugurtha 
the dominion of Rome in Africa became 
supreme. The nations beyond the east- 
ern Atlas, even the nomad peoples who 
had trafficked with the Carthaginians, and 
brought rumors of the vanished glory of 
a still more ancient Semitic race which 
had penetrated the continent as far as the 
Mountains of the Moon, sent ambassadors 
to Tunis, to Cirta, to Hippone, with offers 
of alliance and service. Everywhere, in 
the inland cities as well as in the towns 
along the littoral, the proconsular author- 
ity was not only sovran but autocratic. 

Let us glance for a moment at the 
further achievement of Rome in Africa 
before the Cesarean division. When the 
third Punic war ended in the overthrow 
of Carthage, the Romans indulged in the 
mistake of believing that the city, as well 
as the Pheenician Empire, had been utter- 


ly destroyed. Almost certainly tl is ruin 
was not that complete annihilation which 
the orators of the Forum proclaimed to 
the populace. In any case, thirty years 
later the Punic city was thoroughly Ro 
manized by Caius Gracchus. As Colonia 
Carthago, in the period of Julius Caesar 
and Augustus, it was one of the finest 
cities of the empire. Its utter destruction 
came later, when the Vandal overthrew 
its few remaining temples, when the Arab 
strode through its grass-grown ways, aid 
when the Turkish horse stamped on the 
fallen marble and porphyry that are now 
to be sought in the byways of Tunis, or in 
the towns of Italy, whither the Pisan and 
Genoese corsairs blithely conveyed them. 

It was in the proconsulate of Lucius 
Paulinus that the Romans overcame the 
whole of Mauritania, and lifted the eagles 
of Rome against the farther as well as 
the hither flanks of Atlas. Under Clau- 
dius, Roman Africa extended from the 
Nile to the Atlantic Ocean. He it was 
who divided the vast province of Mauri- 
tania into Tingitana and Mauritania Cx 
sariensis, the former with Tingis for its 
capital, the latter with ancient Iol, re 
named Julia Caesarea, as its queen city. 
The distinction has endured to this day, 
though Tangier is no longer the capital 
of the Empire of Morocco (Tingitana), and 
Cherchell is but a small seaport in the 
great French colony of Algeria.* 

But, before this, proconsular Africa had 
been officially organized. Till Cesar an- 
nexed Numidia, on that momentous occa- 
sion when he fared over sea, not to fight 
with the mountain-king struggling for 
independence, but to quell the insubor- 
dination of the Pompeiian faction, who 
would fain have wrested the ancient Car- 
thaginian realm from his grasp—till then, 
the African Province consisted of Tripoli- 
tana, Byzacium, and Zeugitana—that is, 
the whole extent of what is now the Bey- 
lick of Tripoli and the Regency of Tunisia. 
But, with the absorption of Numidia, the 
frontier was extended so as comprise the 
greater part of what is now the province 
of Constantine. Beyond Numidia the 
whole reach of country was known as 
Mauritania. 

It was not till 74 B.c. that the vast 
tract to the east of Tripoli ceased to be a 
kingdom and became part of Roman 

* Mauritania Cesariensis comprised what is now 


the province of Oran and the greater part of that 
of Algeria. 
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Africa. With Cyrenaica, the proconsular 
dominion now extended from Egypt to the 
Atlantic. Cesar, a quarter of a century 
later, definitively partitioned the country 
into the provinces of Zeugitana, Numidia, 
Mauritania Orientalis, and Mauritania 
Occidentalis—broadly, Tunisia, the prov- 
ince of Constantine, Algeria (with the 
province of Oran), and the empire of 
Morocco, of to-day. It was at this time 
also that he placed Numidia under the 
rule of Sallust, who proved so excellent a 
historian and so merciless a viceroy. We 
owe too much to Sallust’s brilliant record 
of Jugurtha and the Jugurthine war not 
to rejoice at Czesar’s choice, though it was 
an ill day for the traders of Numidia 
when the cold, keen, cynical, implacable 
Roman aristocrat took over the govern- 
ment of the country, and bid it be tribu- 
tary to him and to the state. 

By this time Utica, ‘‘the ancient town,” 
as its name signifies, which was a flourish- 
ing Sidonian colony when Dido sailed to 
Africa from Tyre on that memorable ex- 
pedition which ended in the creation of 
anew Phoenician town (Kartha-Hadatha, 
the New Town, in contradistinction to 
Utica, the old), had been made the me- 
tropolis of Roman Africa. It had seen 
the outgoing of Hanno’s world-famous 
armada to seek new lands (B.C. 446), the 
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return of Hamilear from his disastrous 
attempt to convert Sicily into a Sidoni- 
an colony (B.C. 481), and was itself the 
landing-place and captive stronghold of 
Agathocles the Greek, in the day when 
Hellas learned she was to have the em- 
pire of the world. It had watched Dido 
build Carthage; it had witnessed the su- 
perb efflorescence of that city through 
seven centuries; it had seen it utterly 
laid waste by Scipio. Here *‘ New Rome” 
had its brief dream .... to pass away 
with the suicide of Cato within these 
ancient walls. Like ‘‘ the patient East,” 
it had bowed before the storm, and it 
survived to see itself inherit the civic 
dignity of its sister city. But its triumph 
was a poor one, won as it was through 
wrong and meanness and _ treachery. 
Throughout its long life of a thousand 
years it never accomplished anything 
great. Nor does it seem ever to have 
been beautiful and a place of joy, as 
was Cyrene, across the gulf to the east; 
though that the decorative arts flourished 
there has been proved beyond question. 
To-day it consists of the wretched Arab 
village of Bou-Chater, set in a waste and 
miasmic place. Few care to visit it, save 
archeologists. Utica lived a thousand 
years or more; Tunis is of an equal an- 
tiquity; but an hour of the Athens of 
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Pericles would be worth the lifetime of a 
Punie trader, and a day of imperial Rome 
would outweigh the petty chronicle of 
the dull won of the town which, Leo 
Africanus tells us, is no other than Si- 
donian Tarshish. 

Practically all North Africa was now 
in the grip of Rome. From desert Libya 
to the regions of the mysterious Troglo- 
dytz, from impenetrable Aithiopia north 
westward to the Atlantic littoral, north- 
eastward to superbly fertile, inexhaustible 
Africa Propria, the whisper of Rome 
was heard. 

To have won this mighty conquest was, 
of itself, an imperial destiny. Rome was 
now inevitably the mistress of the West- 
ern World. With proconsular Africa as 
her base, with her maritime dominion 
established along the whole coast, from 
the prow of Sicily to ancient Massilia, 
and thence by subject Spain till Europe 
and Africa met face to face at the nar 


row strait—‘*fretum nostri maris,” Sal 
lust writes, with pride in the possessive 
pronoun — Rome might well scan with 


eagle eves the wide vista of the ancient 
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world, from the furthest Asian steppe to 
that remote hyperborean region of which 
barbarian whispers had already reached 
her ears. 
II. 

The traveller who would scrupulously 
examine the route of this great march of 
Rome in North Africa could not do so 


from any one locality on the Punie coast 
with intent to move thence undeviatingly 
westward; for the feet of the conquerors 
fared now this way and now that. As 
we have seen, Cyrenaica became a Roman 
province long after the fires of Baal had 
ceased to flame on the Carthaginian gulf. 
and the south lands were accepted tribu 
taries when Mauritania was still ruled in 
name only, and when the tribes of Zeugi 
tana knew Rome more aSa rumor than as 
a dread actuality. Uthina and Thysdrus, 
though to the south of Carthage, were 
occupied (if not created) by Rome later 
than Sicea, that lay under the eastward 
shadow of Numidia, and Cirta was still a 
Berber citadel when the Italian merchant 
galleys were moored in the roadstead of 
Hippone. 

But if this pilgrim would traverse the 
North African empire from end to end, 
not with too careful heed to the steps of 
Rome, as that power moved this way and 
that in her restless quest of dominion, but 
attentive only to the whole reach of the 
domain ultimately acquired by her, he 
would do well to start from that plateau 
of Barea which lies between the eastern 
Tripolitan frontier and the extreme of 
Egypt; or, better still, from the hither 
side of the Djebel Akabah-el-Kebir. This 
was the Catabathmus Magnus of the 
Romans, and, as the skirt of Egypt, was 
the recognized ancient limits of Asia and 
Africa. From the earliest times Cyrena- 
ica was famous for its fertility and beau- 
ty. For hundreds of years Cyrene was, 
in the estimate of Greek, Egyptian, and 
Roman, what the Arab poets afterwards 
called Panormus (Palermo)—the Gate of 
Paradise. Though Cyrenaica has been a 
region of desolation since the Saracenic 
invasion, following on the ruin wrought 
upon it by the Persian satrap Chosroes 
and though the five vanished cities of 
Pentapolis were for generations the 
haunts of the jackal and the wandering 
Bedouin, the traveller will be well repaid 
if he go thither. From the site of Cyrene 
itself is a vista of surpassing beauty ; near 
the forlorn modern village are the mar- 
vellous stalactitic caves which gave rise 
to the once familiar tales of a petrified 
city. But, above all, what memories, what 
visions, of what here was once so real, of 
what befell here in that dim long ago! 

Herodotus tells us that at so remote a 
date as the 37th Olympiad (about B.c. 628) 
a colony of Greeks was guided by a chief 
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of the Libyan nomads to this garden of 
Africa, and ihat the Dorian leader, finding 
a spring of inexhaustible pure water, dedi- 
cated the fountain to Apollo, settled close 
by, and ealled the place Kyre—whence 
probably Cyrene, though the name is 
claimed to have been given by Aristzeus 
in memory of his mother, that ‘‘ daughter 
of Peneus” of whom Apollo had become 
enamoured. To this day one may hear 
from Arab lips the echo of the old Dorian 
name in Kurin, as in the instance of the 
four other towns of Pentapolis, of Barea 
(Apollonia), Ptolemais, Berenice, and Tau- 
chira (Arsinoé), in Barca, Tollamata, Ber- 
nic, and Taukera. 

Howsoever it was founded, and what- 
ever the vicissitudes the kingdom of which 
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it formed part endured, Cyrene was a re- 
public in the time of Aristotle, and, as 
Sallust has told us, was potent enough to 
dispute with Carthage the question of what 
would now be called a scientific frontier. 
Cyrenaica became, as already mentioned, 
a Roman province in B.C. 76, having been 
transferred from the empire of the Ptole- 
mies to the custody of the Roman Senate 
as a free gift or bequest on the part of 
Apio the Tranquil. 

But the stranger, standing on the ter- 
raced uplands that overlook what was 
Pentapolis, and pondering what this an- 
cient Libyan country might have become 
had Cyrene outvantaged Carthage in the 
struggle for supremacy; had Cyrenaica, 
with Greece and Egypt behind her, risen 
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as mistress of the Mediterranean, in de- 
spite of Phoenicia and in affront of Rome 

the visitor to this sun-scorched loneli- 
ness will also remember that it was bere 
the wise Aristippus preached his hedonis- 
tic doctrine, to the scandal of all Chris- 
tian moralists ever since; that here were 
born Eratosthenes the historian and Cal- 
limachus the poet; and that hence went 
that nameless Jew whom the Roman 
soldiery compelled to bear one end of 
the cross whereon Christ was crucified. 
Strange indeed that the Jews resorted 
thither in such numbers, even before the 
Christian era! Was this the reason why 
Cyrene lost its high estate? Was it that 
the worshipper of Apollo would not bide 
the Hebrew fanatic? Cyrenian Jews, as 
we know, were present at Jerusalem on 
the day of Pentecost; and are we not told 
in the Acts of the Apostles that Chris- 
tian Jews of Cyrene, fleeing with their 
Cyprian comrades from the wrath of their 
countrymen and rulers, were the first 
preachers of Christianity to the Greeks 
of Antioch? But before the Jews, before 
the Romans, Cyrenaica was the beautiful 
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land of Apollo and Aphrodite, Cyrene 
the fair city whose fountains and proud 
steeds were immortalized by Pindar. 


It isa matter of choice whether the start 
in the footsteps of Rome be made from 
Susa or Tunis. From his own experience 
the present writer would suggest, for a 
trip limited to French Africa, and to ex 
clude the pachalik of Tripoli, a visit to 
Tunis and Carthage first, and then to go by 
steamer to Susa, wlience, after some swal- 
low- flights to the north and south, to 
strike westward. But, for convenience’ 
sake, let us suppose that we are bound 
for Susa by the inland route, vid Oudina, 
Zaghouan, and Kairouan, and that we 
have already visited Utica and Carthage 
and the Hermean Promontory. 

It is a beautiful as well as fascinating 
journey from Tunis as far as Zaghouan, 
and can be done in one day if an early 
start be made, so as to allow from three 
to five hours for tramping over the five 
or six mile area of ruined Uthina (Oudi- 
na). How well I remember that glori- 
ous spring day when, after having driven 
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me fourteen kilometres from Tunis, 
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plain, now so desolate and filled with the 


eaving on the right the great salt lake dust of oblivion, but once alive with Pu- 


led Sebka -es-Sedjoumi, and having 
yassed through the desolate ruins of Mo- 
ammedia, I saw for the first time the 
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GATE OF CARAC 


great aqueduct which, in ancient days, 
carried along its sixty-mile reach from 
Mount Zaghouan seven million gallons 
of water a day into Carthage. There is 
nothing more impressive in the world 
than this vast creature, as it seems, that 
appears to move majestically along the 





nic industry and the commerce of great 
and populous Roman cities. Even those 
travellers who have seen the superb aque- 
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duct near Nimes. in Provence, even those 
who have looked with wonder and admi- 
ration at the mighty ruins which serrate 
the Campagna as though they were im- 
pregnable barriers of reef in the grip of 
the sea, must admit that this Carthagin- 
ian aqueduct, perhaps the greatest work 
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wrought by the Romans in North Africa, 
is a not less mighty achievement. Here, 
too, one may see the solitary goatherd 
standing beneath some giant arch, within 
his eyes the mystery of the great silence 
and greater loneliness; but here he is of a 
race more ancient even than that of the 
Campagna shepherd, is clothed in a long 
gray-white robe instead of in goat-skins, 
and for austere greeting or response has 
only *‘ Allah is great!” * 

It is a common mistake in Tunis—due 
largely to the ignorant misrepresentation 
of the so-called ‘‘guides,” not one of whom 
is worth the five frances a day he is wont 
to demand for what he euphemistically 
calls his services—that Punic Carthage 
benefited by this great aqueduct. Even 
when Caius Gracchus rebuilt the city that 
thirty years earlier had been laid in ruins 
by the younger Scipio, the inhabitants 
were dependent mainly upon their stor- 
age from rainfall; largely in the primitive 
manner to be seen at this day at Sfax, 
where the innumerable gourd - shaped 
rain-receptacles at first puzzle the stran- 
ger. It was not till the indefatigable 
Hadrian (in A.D. 120) was induced by 
the wealthy citizens of New Carthage 
to bridge the distance between them and 
Mons Zeugitanus—a gigantic undertak- 


* Most of the shepherds employed in this part of 
Tunisia are Berbers from the eastern Aurés, and 
are racially quite distinct from the nomad Arabs, 
whom they resemble so much in most respects, and 
with whom they are at one in religion. They are of 
that ancient race which inhabited Africa not only 
before the arrival of the Romans, but before Utica 
had a rival in Carthage, probably before the first 
Sidonian ever adventured beyond the Hermean 
Promontory. 


ing, not adequately completed till th 
reign of Septimius Severus — that th: 
Carthaginian could stoop, as his Mooris) 
or French fellow-citizen of to-day can do 
and drink the clear cold mountain wate, 
within the gates of the city. Alas! this 
magnificent work was to share the fat 
which overtook its Campagna prototype 
When Gilimer, the last of the Vanda 
kings, brought his hordes to besieo: 
Carthage, he ordered its partial destruc 
tion, as a material aid in the investiture 
of the unfortunate city; and though, lat 
er, it was restored by the Byzantine gen 
eral Belisarius, its still more disastrous 
ruin was accomplished during the great 
Arab invasion which followed the heroic 
gallop across Africa of Mohammed's 
friend and fiery lieutenant, Okba-bin 
Nafa. So mighty were the vast arches, 
so’ huge the span of their collective 
length, that there was even yet scope for 
barbaric havoc on the part of the Span 
iards when Charles V. sent his enormous 
cosmopolitan armada to the undoing of 
the corsair stronghold. For generations 
the broken skeleton was extant, though, 
indeed, even its devertebrate parts bid fair 
to vanish altogether through fanatical ig- 
norance on the one hand and selfish folly 
on the other. Then the French engineer- 
ing genius came to the rescue, and to-day 
any one who will visit the great cistern 
and fountain just within that southeast- 
ern gate of Tunis known as the Bab Sidi 
Abdullah-esh-Sherif will see as copious 
and rejoicing a flood of pure mountain 
water as that which in Rome gushes 
forth from the conduits of the Acqua Pa- 
olo on the Janiculum, or whirls its spray 
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over the doves which 
ceaselessly flit to and 
fro above the fount of 
[revi. 

A mile or two from 
Oued, Melian (or Mili- 
ana, # common name 
for a stream, signify- 
ing ‘‘ample” or **full”’) 
is erossed and the 
traveller will have al- 
ready rightly guessed 
it to be the Catada 
of Ptolemy—the rough 
path for Oudina breaks 
off to the left. The 
aqueduct is left behind, 
and one bears south- 
eastward through an 
ever-increasing num- 
ber of megalithic and 
other ruins. 

I found the country 
of a singular desolation 
and wildness, though 
not without some faint- 
hearted signs of agri- 
cultural industry here 
and there. Only once 
on the way did we en- 
counter a human be- 
ing in motion, an Arab 
from Kairouan, mount- 
ed on a camel. I say 
in motion, for twice 
we caught sight of rag- 
ged Bedouin goatherds 
prone among the dry 
reedy grass, as lifeless apparently as 
bronze statues, save for the watchful 
gleam in their dark eyes. 

I admit to a difficulty in speaking with- 
out undue enthusiasm about this wide- 
spread wilderness of ruins that once was 
Uthina. Carthage,though it is but a site, 
after all, with few external aids for the 
recreative imagination, has a_ lovelier 
view, seaward and across the great gulf, 
and inland by the mountain range, from 
cleft Bou-Kornein to the gigantic shadow 
of what to the Romans was Mons Zeugi- 
tanus; Tebessa is more magnificent in her 
ruin; Timgad has.a more swift appeal to 
the eye; the hundred other ruined towns, 
inland or by the sea, or high set among 
the hills, have each their own grandeur, 
beauty,or desolate impressiveness. But,as 
to every one there is one paramount love- 
liness, one particular mountain range or 
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BEDOUIN GIRL, NEAR THE RUINED CITY OF OUDINA. 


happy valley, one signally fortunate mar- 
riage of land and sea, or one rarest town, 
village, or homestead, so there is for most 
of us one place of ancient ruin of an in- 
comparable haunting charm. No asso- 
ciation is to be held to account here, for 
almost nothing is known of this ancient 
city. No one can tell when it grew up 
in the desert, or if the Roman town was 
superimposed on a Phoenician site. One 
French authority has suggested its iden- 
tity with the Tricamaron, where the hoard- 
ed treasure of Genseric was accumulated, 
till Belisarius and his Byzantine troops 
annihilated the Vandals under Gilimer; 
but this is surmise only. It has no his- 
tory, save that it rose, flourished, fell, and 
disappeared. But it must have been an 
immense city, second perhaps only to Car- 
thage itself. There is peril for the unwary 
explorer searching amidst the débris of 
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the amphitheatre, the theatre, the huge 
reservoirs, the inchoate citadel, and that 
vast and nameless ruin further to the 
eastward; for at any moment he may be 
precipitated into some obscure chasm, 
half hid by impending slabs of stone or 
by rank weeds. Indeed, anywhere with- 
in a radius of three or four miles he must 
perforce be vigilant, particularly if mount- 
ed on mule or horse back. What a superb 
view can be had from any point amid this 
voiceless, lifeless desolation! To the west, 
the lonely plain with the serpentine 
aqueduct; to the south and east, the Zeu- 
gitanian mountain range; to the north, 
the shine of the sea bevond the white 
splatch that is Tunis, with, it may be, a 
gleam of golden light flashing upon Sidi- 
bou-Said, the Arab village on the sum- 
mit of the headland immediately to the 
west of Carthage. Voiceless and lifeless 
only in the hot months; for in winter 
and early spring one will be annoyed by 
a wild barking of shepherd dogs, as fret- 
ful and suspicious if not so malignant as 
those of the Campagna; and will catch 
glimpses of the proud, resentful Bedouin 
Arabs, who have their gourbis among the 
bowlderlike ruins on the citadel heights. 
I know not why those Oudina nomads 
struck me as more barbaric in mien than 
the Bedouin of other parts, and forlorn 
almost as the troglodyte Berbers whom 
ere this I had seen beyond Tlemeen, near 
the Morocco frontier, but so it was. What 
memorable hours these that we spent in 
silent Uthina! For visiblerecord I have 
but a little coin, found amidst a tangle of 
stone and weed. Alas! I am no numis 
matist, and so learned little from my trea- 
sure-trove, though now I know it to be 
Byzantine money of the reign of Constan- 
tine the Great (circa A.D. 300). 

Twenty miles further south bring one 
to the ancient capital of Africa Propria. 
Zaghouan is, however, a disappointing 
place; the few streets are insignificant 
and malodorous; there is no inn where 
a European can lodge, or even obtain 
provision; and the general air of the in- 
habitants seems equivalent to saying that 
all the infidels in the world are not worth 
one fez, the manufacture of which head- 
piece, or rather the dyeing of it, is the 
hereditary trade and sole occupation of 
the Zaghouanite. But the beautiful and 
romantically situated little Roman temple 
in the valley of Ain Ayah is, to the said 
infidels, worth all the fezzes betwixt Tan- 


gier and Stambool. There is a deliciou 
fount, where one’s mind may have ice 
fancies while the body cools. In Zagh 
ouan itself nothing of ancient Zeugis 
is to be seen, except possibly the Roman 
Mauresque gate called Bab-el-Goos. 

In the long journey from Zaghouan to 
Kairouan the river has to be crossed, and 
then there is a dreary tract of desert to 
be traversed. As the Holy City of North 
Africa, ranking as it does before Sidi-bou- 
Medine, near Tlemcen, or even the Oasis 
of Sidi Okba, in the Sahara, it is of great 
interest; but for the Roman enthusiast it 
has no immediate appeal. It has been 
claimed that this African Mecca was before 
Mohammed’s day a ruined Roman city; 
but in support of this no reputable author- 
ity can be cited, and the very significance 
of the name (caravansérai) has been held 
to-indicate that it was an Arab town from 
the first. The only Roman remains in 
Kairouan, indeed, are the marble and 
porphyry columns of the Zaonia of Sidi 
Okba; but these spoils of conquest did 
not even come from one place, fallen 
Uthina or ruined Zama, but were gath- 
ered from out the general dissolution of 
Roman Ifrikia. 

From Kairouan to Susa is an easy and 
monotonous journey. But when once 
the beautiful town is reached there is no 
more monotony, within or without its 
boundaries, for him who is on the track 
of Rome. Here he is in the fateful Ha- 
drumetum (Adrumetum), near’ which 
Hannibal landed when he returned from 
Italy to save the tottering Carthaginian 
Empire, and whither erelong he fled after 
his crushing and final defeat on the field 
of Zama. Here, too, Cesar landed with 
his small army when he came to bind 
Africa indissolubly to Rome. From 
that day to this Hadrumetum—Susa has 
never failed to be one of the chief places 


on the African littoral, regarded by the _ 


Turks as of supreme importance strategi- 
cally, coveted by the foiled Italians, and 
now being fortified by the French as one 
of their most valuable seaports, though, 
as yet, Tunisia is French in fact only 
and not in name, for the fiction of the 
Beylik or Regency is still maintained. 

If the traveller will take his stand 
near the Old Sea-Gate (Bab-el-Bahr) he 
will not only be able to discover the re- 
mains of the Roman breakwater, but may 
also give his imagination free play. If 
it cannot picture stirring and dramatic 
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visions at Hadrumetum, not for him is 
the joy of this Roman quest! Older, 
however, it is than the date of the first 
Scipionic invasion; older even than Car- 
thage,we are told by Sallust. Possibly it 
was founded by colonists from Cyrenaica; 
more likely by merchants from Tyre. 
Dido must have passed it on her westward 
voyage; centuries later Genseric and his 
Vandals stared from its walls at the last 
Roman galleys sinking in the roadstead. 

And now when one is pleasantly quar- 
tered at the Hotel de France in Susa, one 
should plan out the often- varying but 
ever-converging route of the Roman 
march—the route he would fain follow 
so as to see all there is really worth see- 
ing. 

Few, alas, can have this good hap. 
Here, at any rate, I must perforce omit 
description, or even mention, of scores of 
interesting Roman sites, and still more 
interesting Roman remains. It would be 
an impossible task, in truth. As an em- 
inent archeologist has estimated, a com- 
plete list of Roman remains of towns and 
villages would extend to well over six 
hundred enumerations. Even the seventy 
colonie and thirty-one municipie are be- 
youd my present scope. It may be as 
well to add here, however, that past im- 
portance is never to be measured by 
present extent. Thus Tunis was but the 
insignificant Tunes, and Tlemgen — the 
Athens, the Florence, the Cyrene, of Moor- 
ish Barbary—was but the unimportant 
Pomaria, lovely then as now for its olive- 
trees and fruitful plenty, but held only 
for its gifts of fruit and grain, while the 
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wretched nomad villages of Dougga and 
Chemtou and Madaourouch overlie Thys 

drus and Simittu and Madaura. As only 
a few can be alluded to, then, let the most 
interesting only be chosen. Broadly the 
line of march, after some more or less ab- 
rupt divagations, at first will strike from 
royal Thysdrus (El Djem) across Tunisia 
to Zama. The battle-field of Zama, or Dja 

ma, is on the Tunisian frontier, and may 
most conveniently be reached from El 
Kef, though the nearest point is the place 
familiar to archzeologists as Narragarra. 
No one knows exactly where this, one of 
the most momentous battles of history, 
was actually fought, though Sallust indi- 
cates it with approximate exactitude. El 
Kef itself can now easily be gained from 
Souk-el- Arba, which is also the best 
starting-place for the splendid ruins of 
ancient Bulla Regia, and for Simittu and 
its marble quarries, or from Souk-Ahras, 
whence it is easy to visit the majestic ru- 
ins of Khamisa, second only in archzxo- 
logical value to those of Tebessa and 
Timgad. Though ‘‘ Thursday’s Market,” 
as the name signifies (Souk-el-Khamis), 
ceased to be Thubursicum early in the 
history of Cesarean Africa, its name sur- 
vived it eight centuries in the Arabic Te 
boursouk. In the dark ages since the 
fourteenth century even the mutilated 
name of this great and important city was 
utterly forgotten. Thubursicum became 
simply ‘*‘ Thursday-Market Ruins.” 

It is only three miles from Teboursouk 
to Dugga, name almost identical with the 
Thugga of Ptolemy, with its lovely tem- 
ple of the Corinthian order and fragmen- 
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tarv Punie mausoleum; and thence it is an 
easy journey to upland Thignica (Tunga 
1» Dunga now), with its even more beau- 
tiful temple, and a glorious view scarce- 
ly inferior to that from Uthina. Near 
by is the wild picturesque glen of the 
Bachairet Essayoda, ‘* the valley of lions,” 
of which Sir Grenville Temple says that he 
had been informed by the Caid of Tebour- 
souk that four evenings before he passed 
through it sixteen lions had been seen 
there together. The whole country here- 
abouts is wild and lonely, and the travel- 
ler, particularly if he be alone, will do 
well to be cireumspect. When Dr. Davis 
entered Khamisa (Teboursouk) he was as- 
sailed, he says, with such ejaculations 
from the Arabs as: ‘‘ The fire is kindled 
for you!” ‘*Oh you unbelieving son of 
hell!” ‘‘ Despiser of the Prophet, doom- 
ed to everlasting fire!” and ‘Filth of 
the earth, your haughtiness will soon be 
brought low!’ Personally I encoun- 
tered little of this animosity in Africa. 
In fact, 1 heard really abusive terms no- 
where save among the fanatics at the 
Holy Town of the Sahara, the Oasis of 
Sidi Okba. But Souk-Ahras touches us 
more, for this was the ancient Tagaste, 
whose chief claim to remembrance is that 
here, in the fourth century (A.D. 354), the 
wife of a decurion of the city named Pa- 
tricius gave birth to a man child to be- 
come known throughout the Christian 
world as St. Augustine. Here the youth 
lived till he was sixteen, when he went as 
a student across the hills to Madaura, 
then a city of renown for its scholastic 
training. When here he must often have 
walked over the same hilly uplands as 
Apuleius (Madaura’s glory) had been 
wont to do, and pondered the Christian 
heresy while reading one of the sweet 
pagan ‘‘ books” of ‘‘The Golden Ass.” 
He could not have left a laurel wreath 
on the tomb of the great African writer, 
for Apuleius was buried at Cla (the mod- 
ern Tripoli), of which place his wife was 
anative. From Madaura, no doubt with 
frequent visits to the large city of Tipasa 
(whose ruins as Tifesch can be seen in the 
magnificently fertile valley of that name, 
not far from Madaourouch), Augustine 
went to Carthage. Thence, in the year 
373, and as a distinguished scholar, he re- 
turned to Tagaste, where, despite his pro- 
fession as a grammarian, he lived, as he 
tells us in the Confessions, ‘‘ in a manner 
to cause the most profound affliction to 
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his mother.” Thirteen years later he was 
converted té Christianity by the saintly 
Monica, and in A.D. 390 he was ordained 
a priest at Hippone (close to the modern 
Bona, the Ubbo of the Carthaginians, the 
Hippo Regius of the Romans, and then, 
as now, one of the most opulent towns of 
the African littoral), and here for thirty 
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five years he lived as priest and bishop. 
He had collected his famous library and 
written The City of God and his Con- 
Ffessions when the Vandals descended upon 
doomed Roman Africa. He died before 
the city fell,after its long fourteen months’ 
siege, and it is enough to set against the 
ill name given to these Northmen that in 
the ruining of the town they spared the 
MSS. and the library of the far-famed 
Christian bishop. 

If, before leaving Tunisia, however, the 
traveller makes a southward journey from 
El Kef, so as to visit Hydra, the ancient 
Ammeedara, with its remarkable and beau- 
tiful triumphal arch, he can reach Tebessa, 
and thence make his way on mule-back 
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or camel-back southwesterly to the Ziban 
and the Sahara, for Biskra and El Kan- 
tara; or westerly, on horseback or in a 
light vehicle, by way of Ain-Khrenchela, 
Timgad, and Lambessa, to Batna and Con- 
stantine ; or, again, due north by the 
French military railway through the 
Madaourouch country, to Souk - Ahras, 
whence by rail westward to Constantine, 
northward to Bona, or eastward to Tunis. 

Tebessa, the lordly Theveste of old, 
most splendid of all extinct Roman towns 
in Roman Africa, is entered from the 
west, past an ancient aqueduct, and 
through the Gate of Solomon. If ap- 
proached (and whether one enters by the 
Gate of Solomon or the Arch of Caracalla 

the Bab-el-Djedid—it will be through a 
country literally studded with Roman re- 
mains, a country of great richness and 
beauty, notable for its ample water-sup- 
ply and its innumerable gardens) on a 
market-day, one will wonder at the enor- 
mous quantity of sheep, goats, and cat- 
tle brought in by the neighboring tribes. 
We are now at the important Roman 
junction to ancient Constantine, Hippone 
on the north, Lambessa on the west, and 





Tacape (Gabes) on the Syrtean Gulf, th: 
goal of the great highway constructed i, 
the reign of Hadrian to connect Afric 

Inferior with Carthage—a road, as we 
learn from a Roman inscription, 191 miles 
700 paces in length, and made by that fa 
mous Third Augustan Legion which has 
left so many traces in western Numidia 
The Romans always hada keen eye fo 

sites combining beauty, health, and util 
ity, and, except Tlemcen, it is doubtful if 
there is any place in North Africa mor 
fortunately situated than Tebessa. After 
Carthage and Constantine, moreover, it 
ranks next in point of historic interest 

To the student of the rise of Christianity 
it will appeal as one of the first African 
cities to follow the example of Carthage, 
about A.D. 150,and as the place of mar 
tyrdom of St. Maximilian during the pro 
consulate of Dion, and of St. Crispin in 
the reign of Diocletian. By the student 
of the Vandal invasion of southern Europe 
and North Africa it will be remembered 
as one of the chief towns of the Vandal 
Kingdom, in accordance with the treaty 
in 443 between Genseric and Valentinian, 
Emperor of the West. But the Vandal 
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RUINS OF TIMGAD (ANCIENT THAMAGAS). 


genius was neither constructive nor con- 
servative, even when not actively anar- 
chic. Tebessa sank into a depopulated 
town of little importance till the coming 
of that regene-ative Byzantine tide which 
succeeded the Vandalian scourge. The 
great Byzantine general Solomon, the 
successor of Belisarius, restored Theveste, 
though, after his four years’ struggle with 
the widespread revolt which broke out 
after the departure of Belisarius, he was 
himself doomed to meet death in battle 
before the walls of his favorite town (A.D. 
543)—a disaster that was followed by the 
second and final collapse of Theveste. 
The only known record on stone con- 
cerning the Vandal invasion which has 
as yet been discovered in Africa is the in- 
scription on the triumphal arch of Tebes- 
sa—of singular value, therefore. Though 
the town and neighborhood are full of 
Roman remains of great interest and 
beauty even in their mutilated condition, 
there are two buildings of paramount in- 
terest—the Triumphal Arch of Caracalla 
and the Basilica. The splendid quadri- 
fons arch is superior in every respect to 


that of Janus in Rome. It is built with 
large solid blocks of cut stone, and has 
many singular features which would at- 
tract the architect. The vast Basilica, 
a short distance to the northeast of mod- 
ern Tebessa, is one of the most interest- 
ing examples of the Roman genius to be 
found in Africa. Its immense size, its 
beauty, its manifold interest, make it 
worthy to be the goal of an enthusiastic 
archeologist. <A long article might well 
be devoted to it alone; for even the brief- 
est description which would be at all ad- 
equate would perforce be too lengthy for 
any general paper. The wealth of mo- 
saics, many of great beauty, is something 
extraordinary. Here, too, was afforded 
an instance of the remarkable embalming 
secrets which the Romans had learned 
from Egypt. When the sepulchral cham- 
ber was examined a few years ago the 
tomb of Palladius, Bishop of Idicia, was 
opened, and the shrivelled frame, with its 
undecayed brown hair resting on a bed 
of laurel leaves, was disclosed in perfect 
preservation, and this after the lapse of 
fourteen centuries. 
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From Tebessa one may without serious 
difficulty make one’s way across country 
to the Sahara by way of Seriana. Thence 
he will go to Biskra the Beautiful (ad 
Piscinam), which to the present writer 
seems an almost ideal winter resort for 
invalids needing a dry, rainless, and warm 
climate, and a place of endless charm and 
interest—Queen Oasis of the Sahara, as 
it is deservedly called. Thence, again, 
northward by the upper Ziban to El Kan- 
tara, that magnificent gorge, the Foum- 
es-Sahara, the Mouth of the Desert, as it 
is called by the Arabs—the ancient Cal- 
ceus Herculis, and centre of innumerable 
Roman remains, and where there was a 
permanent station of the famous Third 
Augustan Legion. When, at the French 
occupation, Marshal St.-Arnaud led his 
small army through this wild and solita- 
ry defile, and beheld the desert stretch- 
ing out before him, he cried to his troops, 
‘We may flatter ourselves we are the 
first soldiers to pass through this region.” 
Yet almost beside where he stood, graven 
imperishably in the rock, was an inscrip- 
tion setting forth that the Sixth Roman 
Legion, under Antonine, had made that 
very journey seventeen centuries before. 
For all we know, moreover, for all the 
Legionaries knew, the Punie trumpets 
may have resounded ages before against 
those high gaunt cliffs, which, northward, 
become of an incomparable desolation. 
The actual headquarters of the Third Le- 
gion was at Lambeesis (Lambessa), further 
north. But, interesting as Lambessa is, 
with its notable Przetorium and ruined 
temples and monumental buildings, Tim- 
gad (Thamugas) far surpasses it. It has 
been called the Pompeii of Africa, and 
not wholly inaptly, as is the wont in 
these arbitrary appellations. The Forum, 
the beautiful Triumphal Arch, the Temple 
to Jupiter Capitolinus, and a score of 
other objects, make Timgad a place of 
singular interest and fascination. As it 
is much more conveniently reached (from 
the west and north) than almost any 
other ruined Roman town, it should be 
missed by no visitor to French Africa. 
The journey from Constantine to Bis- 
kra can pleasantly be broken at Batna, 
whence Timgad can be visited in one 
long day. 

Of Constantine itself what can one say 
in a limited space but that it is the grand- 
est of hill-set towns, and has a history as 
romantic and stirring and momentous as 


any city in Africa after Carthage? Ny 
midian, Pagan Roman, Christian Roman 
Vandal, Byzantine, Arab, Turk, and th 
Gaul of to-day have saccessively rule 
here. All have left their traces. Her 
Masinissa, Jugurtha, and Tacfarinas 
dreamed of an African empire wherei: 
the Roman usurper would have no part 
here Sallust wandered in his lovely pri 
vate domain, pondering his history of 
the Jugurthine war, or speculating on 
what further extortion he could impose 
on the unfortunate wealthy citizens 
here the exiled St. Cyprian’ moved 
through the narrow streets, singing his 
Christian hymns; here the Turkish pasha 
laughed at the liberties of the Arab re- 
public; here the greatest of its Beys was 
strangled by treacherous soldiers; and 
here the French army met with its most 
crushing disaster in Africa. The bugle 
of the Zouave is now heard in place of 
the Turkish clarion, as that succeeded the 
fanfare of the Roman trumpet, the shrill 
summons of the Punic herald, the rude 
cymbal of the Berber warrior, secure, as 
he thought, within his Numidian eyry. 

Setif, the best stopping-place between 
Algiers and Constantine, though so im- 
portant a Roman town, has not now 
much of interest, but there are the re- 
markable ruins of Cuiculum, some twenty 
miles away. It was not far from here 
that were discovered those wonderful 
mosaics drawings of which were exhib- 
ited in the Paris exhibition of 1878, one 
of the most notable having reference to 
that Crescens, a young Moor, who at the 
Hippodrome in Rome during the ten 
vears A.D. 115-124, with his four horses, 
Acceptus, Circus, Delicatus, and Coty- 
nus, gained prizes to the value of over 
a million and a half sesterces. 

Thence—that is, from Constantine or 
the neighborhood—it is easy to make a 
long sweep by the seaboard, westward by 
Philippeville (the Roman Rusicada, the 
Punic Tapsus) on to Algiers and Cher- 
chell (Icosium and Iol): eastward by Bona, 
Bizerta (Hippo Zarytus or Diarrhytus), 
and Utica. 

There are, it may be added, Roman re- 
mains in Morocco, but there are few of 
which we have knowledge that are of 
any importance. It is doubtful if explo- 
ration, when once the western Moorish em- 
pire is open to all, will reveal much. Be- 
yond Mauritania, Setifensis, and Julia Ce- 
sarea on the coast, the Roman settlements 
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re rather tempo 
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s than towns 
yen in the prov 
of Oran there 
little. Tlemcen 
self was never 
nore than Poma- 

a municipia. 

If I had to select 
ynlv three particu- 
ar points of van- 
tage in this great 
march of Rome, 
pre-eminently not 
able on their own 
iccount as well, | 
think they would 
be El Djem (Thys 
drus), Tebessa, and 
Constantine. Cher- 
chell, it is true, has 
an exceptional at 
traction; and if it 
were possible to get 
a glimpse of Africa 
as it was in the time 
of Caligula, there 
is probably no city 
one would so glad- 
ly see as that Pu 
nic Iol of which, 
as Julia Ceesarea, 
Juba II. made an 
African Athens. 
This admirable 
scholar, noble gen 
tleman, and king- 
ly sovereign was 
one of the greatest 
men to whom Af 
rica gave birth. 
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As true a patriot CITY OF CONSTANTINE, IN THE VALLEY OF THE ROUMEL. 


as Jugurtha, he 

was all that that 

barbaric prince was not. To-day we re- 
member him in connection with the vast 
cenotaph on the Barbary coast known to 
the French colonists as the Tombeau de 
la Chrétienne, to the Arabs as the Kbour- 
er-Roumia (Tomb of the Roman woman); 
and because he was the husband of Cle- 
opatra Selene, the beautiful daughter of 
Mark Antony and his famed Egyptian 
queen. But even in his own day the 
Athenians raised a statue in his honor. 
The Numidians and Eerbers worshipped 


him as divine: ‘‘ Et Juba, Mauris volen- 


tibus, deus est.” But with him the royal 


Numidian race came to an end; for his 
only son rebelled against Rome, and died 
ignominiously. His daughter, Drusilla, 
it may be added, was that Drusilla, wife 
of Felix, Governor of Judza, before whom 
Paul was arraigned. It is possible, as has 
been suggested, that it was she who, re- 
membering her father’s tolerant and be- 
neficent reign, counselled her stern Ro 
man husband to moderation, and even to 
inquiry into the strange tenets of those of 
whom Paul was so fearless a champion: 
so that he said, ‘‘Go thy way for this 
time; when I have a convenient season, 
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I will call for thee.” But to-day almost 
nothing Roman stands on the site of Tol, 
‘ splendidissima colonia Casarensis.” 
El Djem, the ancient Thysdrus, remote 
in the southeast of Tunisia, ean be reach- 
ed from either of the four coast towns, 
Susa, Monastir (Ruspina), Mahadia (Aph- 
rodisium),* or Sfax. It is unlikely, how- 
ever, that any ordinary African traveller 
will find himself in either of the two small- 
er towns, sans European inns, sans con- 
veniences of any kind, sans other means 
of transport than Sahara mules or small 


AN AURASIAN ARAB. 


raggled horses. Susa, both with regard to 
distance and convenience, is a much bet- 
ter point of departure than Sfax—a large 
and important town, the Liverpool of 


* Also “ Africa.” This is the “city of Africa” 
alluded to in Froissart. It is supposed also to be 
the site of Turris Hannibalis—the castle and farm 
of Hannibal. 





Tunisia, if the capital be considered t) 
London of the regency. The triple-to 
ered Sfax, the ancient Taphroura, is w: 
worth a visit for itself; but, except trade 
in sponges and oil, few are likely to fi: 
their way here, save as passengers by t) 
French or Italian steamer to or fro 
Tripoli, or those anxious to go hence to 
Gabes ; though not for Gabes’s sak: 
Tacape of old though it be, but so 
to visit Djerba, that island in the Gul 
of Syrtis Minor familiar to all lovers o 
Homer as the Isle of the Lotophagi. 

One important consider 
ation in the choice of Susi 
is that a good carriage ea) 
be obtained here more ea 
sily—a matter of real mo 
ment, as it is certainly bet 
ter to make a caravansérai 
of one’s veliicle than to de 
liver one’s self over to the 
dirt and vermin of the 
fondouk in the Arab vil 
lage near the Amphithe- 
atre. The road hither, 
whether from the north, 
east, or south, is a dreary 
one. In the hot season it 
is a waste of sand and 
blinding shingle: a jour- 
ney from which the horses 
suffer much, as there is 
only one good well on the 
track, and that only rela- 
tively good. But if the 
road be dreary, the mind 
can transform it with mem- 
ories of the past. 

As Thysdrus the town 
was not so important as its 
neighbor Thapsus, though 
as Thysdritana Colonia it 
must have risen to great 
dignity and beauty. Julius 
Cesar rated its worth 
somewhat scornfully when 
he rode into it in triumph 
after the fall of Thapsus, 
though doubtless to this 
deserved or undeserved 
clemency something of its swift after- 
prosperity was due. Here it was that the 
octogenarian proconsul Gordian reluc- 
tantly assumed, at his soldiers’ bidding, 
the imperial purple, and after a few 
weeks of barren honor paid the penalty of 
that folly, and, childless now, throneless, 
an old man and dishonored, took with 








EL DJEM-—THE AMPHITHEATRE OF THYSDRUS 


his own hands the life that would have 
been spared by his victor only out of con- 
tempt. 

One could not readily imagine a more 
impressive scene than that of El Djem 
when come upon under the spell of moon- 
light. From the vast waste around no 
sound is heard save the cry of the night 
wind moving across the sand steppes, the 
long wailing howl of disconsolate jackals, 
or the savage snarling of hyenas. Out 
of the gloom issues a vast and majestic 
structure. It is in some respects one of 
the finest of Roman amphitheatres. It 
has an unusual fascination in the fact 
that it seems to have risen in majesty in 
this African desert only to begin a long- 
protracted ruin, without ever having ful- 
filled its purpose, or for but a relatively 
brief season. All the labor of hosts of 
slaves and native bondsmen went for 
naught. For before completion of its 
walls and decorations the hand of fate 
stayed all; we know not when or how, 
save that it was so, and that thenceforth 
neither Roman nor Greek nor Ifrikian 
could have there the delights of which 
he had dreamed. It is in bulk that 
this colossal amphitheatre is so impres- 
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sive—in bulk plus the advantage of its 
sombre environment. In detail it is of 
inferior workmanship, and often of per- 
durable material. But to see it ‘‘ stand 
out gigantic” in that sun-swept solitary 
waste is a thing to remember, to wonder 
at with ever new wonder, admiration, 
and something of awe. 


It is difficult in the face of this uni- 
versal ruin of Rome to accept the Arab 
proverb that ‘‘ yesterday never existed”; 
it is impossible to believe in their pro- 
foundly pessimistic alyoum khair min 
ghodwah, ‘‘ to-day is better than to-mor- 
row.” A new era has surely dawned for 
North Africa with the French domina- 
tion. To me this domination seems to 
meke for nothing but good; nor would 
any other nation than the French be so 
likely to attempt a valiant approach to 
the unattainable, and endeavor to walk 
where Rome walked, with her sovran 
dignity, her power, her imperial destiny. 
Alas, no nation now extant has the archi- 
tectonic genius of the ancient mistress of 
the world. We are inheritors, not usurp- 
ers. Once again North Africa may be- 
come the granary of an alien empire, 
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perhaps of half Europe; and who shall 
say that she may not evolve into a great 
and free and powerful republic — when 
she will have won from the French do- 
minion what Rome gained from Greece, 
what Greece learned from the very race 
which peopled this wonderful Afric shore? 
For this is true: the greatest race of the 
ancient world learned from Pheenician 
lore, and even Plato himself, when he 
visited Cyrenaica, Hellene of a late day 
though he was, doubtless added to his 
knowledge of what were then the occult 
sciences from the lip of Egyptian exile 
or Sidonian mage. Homer, Herodotus, 
and Virgil have each borne witness to the 
art of Phoenicia. In the Iliad we read of 
the silver urn of unexcelled workman- 
ship in its contours and reliefs, from the 
hands of ‘‘Sidonian artists”; and again, 
in the Odyssey, of ‘‘the silver vase with 
living sculpture wrought.” Lucan the 
scholar tells us that it was the Phoenicians 
who first introduced into Greece the mys- 
tery of letters, as it was they who first by 
carven hieroglyphs expressed what thith- 
erto only the tongue could convey. 

Thus, in turn, in the words of Horace, 
Greece allured her rude conqueror, Rome, 
and introduced her art into unpolished 
Latium: 

“ Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 

Intulit agresti Latio,.. .” 


Nearly two thousand years ago the in- 
habitants of Thysdritana Colonia watch- 
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ed their vast and magnificent Amphithe 
tre grow towards completion. It was | 
be a place of pleasure for them and their 
children and their children’s childre; 
and to be a monument of Rome’s eterna!) 
endurance, her irresistible sway, her in 
vincible empire. Yet, ere a few genera 
tions had gone by after its first unremen 
bered disaster, Thysdrus was already a 
wild and ruined spot, and a Libyan chief 
tainess made it her eyry and proud van- 
tage. Vandal and Arab went over it as 
waves over low land where the dikes 
have given way. Thysdrus disappeared 
as though blotted from the earth. The 
Amphitheatre stood as magnificent in its 
ruin as of yore, yet in ruin. To-day tlie 
heedless nomad makes his lair under jts 
arches. For the rest, it knows the owl 
and the bat. In the fierce summer, when 
the wandering Bedouin has gone to the 
mountains or the coast, these nocturnal 
inheritors of the glory of Thysdrus share 
it with the hyena and the jackal. For 
the rune of Thysdrus is the rune of Rome 
in Africa, of ‘imperishable Rome.” The 
noble music is dead. But only now is 
this drear silence being understood aright; 
only now the ultimate cause and inevi- 
table fulfilment of this colossal ruin of 
the mightiest empire the world has known. 
In the lesson of Rome we have a menace, 
an omen not to be gainsaid, an augury 
eloquent as death in the midst of life, as 
well as the stimulus of a supreme ex- 
ample. 


THE CARTHAGE AQUEDUCT. 


HEARTS 


INSURGENT 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


ER husband was distasteful to her; 
I that was the obvious fact, and it re- 
curred to Jude’s mind all the night as be- 
ing a very serious fact indeed. 

The morning after, when it was time 
for Sue to go, the neighbors saw her 
cousin and herself disappearing on foot 
down the hill path which led into the 
lonely road to Alfredston. An _ hour 
passed before he returned along the same 
route, and in his face there was a look of 
exaltation, not unmixed with reckless- 
An incident had occurred which 


Jude had 


ness. 
would bear two readings. 
chosen the flattering one. 

First, as they stood parting in the si- 
lent highway, there had been an argu- 
ment between them on how far their in- 
timacy as cousins ought to go, till they 
had almost quarrelled, and she had said 
lightly that it was hardly proper of him 
as a parson in embryo to think of such a 
thing as kissing her even in farewell, as 
he now wished to do. Then she had 
conceded that the fact of the kiss would 
be nothing; all would depend upon the 
spirit of it. If given in the spirit of a 
cousin and a friend, she saw no objection ; 
if in the spirit of a lover, she could not 
permit it. ‘* Will you swear that it will 
not be in that spirit?” she had said. 

No, he would not. And then they had 
turned from each other in estrangement 
and gone their several ways, till, at a dis- 
tance of twenty or thirty yards, both had 
looked round simultaneously. That look- 
ing behind them was fatal to their re- 
serve. They had quickly run back and 
met, and most unpremeditatedly clasped 
each other. When they parted for good 
it was with a flushed cheek on her side, 
and not much less on his. 

To a great extent the kiss was a turn- 
ing-point in Jude’s career. When back 
again in the lonely cottage, and left to re- 
flection, he saw one thing clearly-—that, 
whatever Sue’s feelings, as long as he 
nourished this unlicensed tenderness it 
was glaringly inconsistent for him to 
pursue any longer the idea of becoming 
a clergyman of the Church of England. 
What Sue had said in jest was really the 


* Begun in December number, 1894, 


cold truth. His natural feelings and ten- 
dency were to defend his affection tooth 
and nail, and persist with headlong force 
in impassioned attentions to her. This 
being his mood, he was condemned ipso 
facto as a professor of the accepted school 
of morals. He was as unfit, obviously, 
by nature as he had been by social posi- 
tion to fill the part of a dogmatic pro- 
pounder. 

It was strange that his first aspiration 
—towards academical proficiency — had 
been checked by a woman, and that his 
second aspiration—towards apostleship— 
had also been checked bya woman. Was 
it, he said, that the women were to blame? 
or was it the artificial system of things, 
under which the normal sexual impulses 
were turned into devilish social gins and 
springes to catch and hold back those 
who would progress? It was not for him 
to consider; he had only to confront the 
obvious, which was that his devotion to 
Sue, that brought with it no conscious- 
ness of inherent guilt, made him quite 
an impostor as a law-abiding religious 
teacher. 

It had been his standing desire to be- 
come a prophet, however humble, to his 
struggling fellow-creatures, without any 
thought of personal gain. Yet, with a 
wife a careless woman, living away from 
him with another husband, and himself 
in love erratically, as it would be called, 
the woman possibly on his account un- 
happy, he had grown to be barely respect- 
able according to regulation views, and 
all through no definite actions of his 
own. Some people might have consoled 
him by saying that to be barely respect- 
able was not altogether foreign to a 
prophet’s character. 

At dusk that evening he went into the 
garden and dug a shallow hole, to which 
he brought out all the theological and 
ethical works that he possessed. He knew 
that most of them were not saleable at a 
much higher price than waste-paper value, 
and preferred to get rid of them in his 
own way, even if he should sacrifice a 
little money to the sentiment of thus 
destroying them. Lighting some loose 
pamphlets to begin with, he cut the vol- 
umes into pieces as well as he could, and 
under the title “‘ The Simpletons.” 
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with a three-pronged fork shook them 
over the flames. They kindled, and light- 
ed up the back of the house, the pig-sty, 
and his own face, till they were more or 
less consumed. 

Though he was almost a stranger here 
now, passing cottagers talked to him over 
the garden hedge. 

‘Burning up your awld aunt’s rub- 
bidge, I suppose? Ay, a lot gets heaped 
up in nooks and corners when you've 
lived eighty years in one house.” 

It was nearly one o'clock in the morn- 
ing before the leaves, covers, and binding 
of Jeremy Taylor, Butler, Doddridge, Pa- 
ley, Pusey, Newman, and the rest had 
cone to ashes; but the night was calm, 
and the sense of being no longer a hypo- 
crite to himself afforded a relief to his 
mind which enabled him to be patient. 
He might go on believing as before, but 
he professed nothing, and no longer 
owned and exhibited engines of faith, 
which, as their proprietor, he might nat- 
urally be supposed to exercise on himself 
first of all. In his passion for Sue he 
could now stand as an ordinary sinner, 
and not as a whited sepulchre. 

Meanwhile Sue, after parting from him 
earlier in the day, had gone along to the 
station, with tears in her eyes for having 
run back and let him kiss her. Jude 
ought not to have pretended that he was 
not a lover, and made her give way to an 
impulse to act unconventionally if not 
wrongly. She was inclined to call it the 
latter; for Sue’s logic was extraordinarily 
compounded, and seemed to maintain 
that before a thing was done it might be 
right to do, but that being done_it be- 
came wrong; or, in other words, that 
things which were right in theory were 
wrong in practice. 

‘‘T have been too weak, I think!” she 
jerked out as she pranced on, shaking 
down teardrops now and then. ‘‘It 
was burning, like a lover’s. Oh, it was! 
And I won’t write to him any more, or 
at least for a long time, to impress him 
with my dignity! And I hope it will 
hurt him very much—expecting a letter 
to-morrow morning, and the next, and 
the next, and no letter coming. He’ll suf- 
fer then with suspense—won’t he? that’s 
all! And I am very glad of it!” Tears 
of pity for Jude’s approaching sufferings 
mingled with those which surged up in 
pity for herself. 

Then the slim little wife of a husband 
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whose person was disagreeable to her, 
the too ethereal, fine-nerved, sensitive 
girl, quite unfitted by temperament and 
instinct to fulfil the conditions of the 
matrimonial relation with Phillotson, 
possibly with any man, walked fitfully 
along, and panted, and brought weari- 
ness into her eyes by gazing and worry- 
ing hopelessly. 

Phillotson met her at the arrival sta- 
tion, and seeing that she was troubled, 
thought it must be owing to the depress- 
ing effect of her aunt’s death and funeral. 
He began telling her of his day’s doings, 
and how his friend Gillingham, a neigh- 
boring schoolmaster, whom he had not 
seen for years, had called upon him. 
While ascending to the town, seated on 
the top of the omnibus beside him, she 
said suddenly, and with an air of self- 
chastisement, regarding the white road 
and its bordering bushes of hazel. 

‘*Richard—I let my cousin hold my 
hand. I don't know whether you think 
it wrong?” 

He, waking apparently from thoughts of 
far different mould, said, vaguely: ‘‘ Oh, 
did you?) What did you do that for?” 

‘*T don’t know. He wanted to, and I 
let him.” 

“‘I hope it pleased him. I should 
think it was hardly a novelty.” 

They lapsed into silence. Had this 
been a case in the court of an omniscient 
judge, he might have entered on his 
notes the fact that Sue had placed the 
minor for the major indiscretion, and 
had not said a word about the kiss. 

After tea that evening Phillotson sat 
balancing the school registers. She re- 
mained in an unusually silent, tense, and 
restless condition, and at last, saying she 
was tired, went to bed early. When 
Phillotson arrived upstairs, weary with 
the drudgery of the attendance numbers, 
it was a quarter past eleven o'clock. En- 
tering their chamber, which by day com- 
manded a view of some thirty or forty 
miles over the Vale of Blackmore, and 
even into Outer Wessex, he went to the 
window, and pressing his face against the 
pane, gazed with hard-breathing fixity 
into the mysterious darkness which now 
covered the far-reaching scene. He was 
musing. “I think,” he said at last, 
without turning his head, ‘‘that I must 
get the Committee to change the school 
stationer. All the copy-books are sent 
wrong this time.” 
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There was no reply. Thinking Sue 
was dozing, he went on: ‘‘And there 
must be a rearrangement of that venti- 
lator in the class-room. The wind blows 
down upon my head unmercifully, and 
gives me the earache.” 

As the silence seemed more absolute 
than ordinarily, he turned round. The 
heavy, gloomy oak wainscot, which ex- 
tended over the walls up stairs and down 
in ‘‘ Old Grove’s House,” and the massive 
chimney-piece reaching to the ceiling, 
stood in odd contrast to the new and 
shining brass bedstead, and the new suite 
of birch furniture that he had bought 
for her, the two styles seeming to nod to 
each other across three centuries upon 
the shaking floor. ‘‘ Soo!” he said (this 
being the way in which he pronounced 
her name). 

She was not in the bed, though she 
had apparently been there. Thinking 
she might have forgotten some kitchen 
detail and gone down stairs for a moment 
to see to it, he pulled off his coat and 
idled quietly enough for a few minutes, 
when, finding she did not come, he went 
out upon the landing, candle in hand, 
and said again, ‘‘ Soo!” 

** Yes,” came back to him in her voice 
from the distant kitchen quarter. 

‘“What are you doing down there, 
tiring yourself out for nothing?” 

‘*T am not sleepy; I am reading; and 
there is a larger fire here.” 

He went tobed. Sometime in the night 
he awoke. She was not there even now. 
Lighting a candle, he hastily stepped out 
upon the landing and again called her 
name, 

She answered ‘‘ Yes,” as before; but the 
tones were small and confined,and whence 
they came he could not at first understand. 
Under the stairs was a large clothes-closet, 
without a window; they seemed to come 
from it. The door was shut, but there 
was no lock or other fastening. Phillot- 
son, alarmed, went towards it, wondering 
if she had suddenly become deranged. 

‘“What are you doing in there?” he 
asked. 

‘**Not to disturb you, I came here, as it 
was so late.” 

‘**But there’s no bed, is there? And 
no ventilation! Why, you'll be suffo- 
eated if you stay all night!” 

“Oh no, I think not. Don’t trouble 
about me.” 

‘*But—” Phillotson seized the knob 


and pulled at thedoor. She had fastened 
it inside with a piece of string, which broke 
at his pull. There being no bedstead, slic 
had flung down some rugs and made a 
little nest for herself in the very cramped 
quarters the closet afforded. 

When he looked in upon her she sprang 
out of her lair, trembling. 

‘You ought not to have pulled open 
the door!” she cried, excitedly. ‘‘It is 
not becoming in you! Oh, will you go 
away—please will you?” 

She looked so pitiful and pleading in 
her white night- gown against the shad- 
owy lumber-hole that he was quite wor- 
ried. She continued to beseech him not 
to disturb her. 

He said, ‘‘I’ve been kind to you, and 
given you every liberty; and it is mon 
strous that you should feel in this way.” 

“Yes,” said she, weeping. ‘‘I know 
that. It is wrong and wicked of me, | 
suppose. I am very sorry. But it is 
not I altogether that am to blame.” 

‘*Who is, then? Am I?” 

‘*No—I don’t know. The Universe, | 
suppose—things in general, because they 
are so horrid and cruel!” 

‘* Well, it is no use talking like that. 
Making a man’s house so unseemly at this 
time o’ night! Eliza will hear, if we don't 
mind.” (He meant the servant.) ‘‘Just 
think, if either of the parsons in this town 
was to see us now! I hate such eccen- 
tricities, Sue. There’s no order or regu- 
larity in your sentiments. But I won't 
intrude on you further; only I would ad 
vise you not to shut the door too tight, or 
I shall find you stifled to-morrow.” 


On rising the next morning he imme- 
diately looked into the closet, but Sue had 
already gone down stairs. There was a 
little nest where she had lain, and spi- 
ders’ webs hung overhead. ‘‘ What must 
a woman’s aversion be when it is stronger 
than her fear of spiders!” he said, bitterly. 

He found her sitting at the breakfast 
table, and the meal began almost in si- 
lence, the burghers walking past upon 
the pavement—or rather roadway, pave- 
ments being scarce here—which was two 
or three feet above the level of the parlor 
floor. They nodded down to the happy 
couple their morning greetings as they 
went on. 

‘* Richard,” she said, all at once, ‘‘ would 
you mind my living away from you?” 

‘‘Away from me? Why, that’s what 











vou were doing when I married you. 
What, then, was the meaning of marry- 
ing at all?” 

**- You wouldn’t like me any the better 
for telling you.” 

‘“‘T don’t object to know.” 

‘‘ Because I thought I could do nothing 
else. You had got my promise a long 
time before that, remember; then, as time 
went on, I regretted I had promised you, 
and was trying to see an honorable way 
to break it off. But as I couldn't, I be- 
came rather reckless and careless about 
the conventions. Then you know what 
was said, and how I was turned out of 
the Training-School you had taken such 
time and trouble to prepare me for and 
cet me into; and this frightened me, and 
it seemed then that the one thing I could 
do would be to let the engagement stand. 
Of course I, of all people, ought not to 
have cared what was said, for it was just 
what I fancied I never did care for. But 
I was a coward—as so many women are 
and my theoretic unconventionality broke 
down. If that had not entered into the 
case it would have been better to have 
hurt your feelings once for all then than 
to marry you and hurt them all my life 
after... . And you were so generous in 
never giving credit for a moment to the 
rumor.” 

“T am bound in honesty to tell you 
that I weighed its probability, and in- 
quired of your cousin about it.” 

‘* Ah!” she said, with pained surprise. 

‘*T didn’t doubt you.” 

‘But you inquired!” 

**T took his word.” 

Her eyes had filled. ‘‘He wouldn’t 
have inquired!” she said. ‘‘But you 
haven’t answered me. Will you let me 
go away? I know how irregular it is of 
me to ask it.” 

“Tt is irregular.” 

‘‘But domestic laws should be made 
according to temperaments, which should 
be classified, each class having its special 
laws in all matters of emotion and affec- 
tion, differing from the laws of other 
classes. If people are at all peculiar in 
character they have to suffer from the 
very regulations that produce comfort in 
others. ... What is the use of thinking 
of laws and ordinances if they make you 
miserable, when you know you are com- 
mitting no sin? There is only one law 
on this subject in Nature, or in God’s 
eye—whichever expression you like best 
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for the same thing—and that is that for 
a@ man and woman who don’t love each 
other to live on intimate terms is wrong- 
doing in any circumstances.” 

‘* And for two who do love each other?” 

‘Tt is not wrong-doing.” 

‘*Good Heavens, Susan!” 

‘“Why can’t we agree to free each 
other? We made the compact, and sure- 
ly we can cancel it—not legally, of course ; 
but we can morally, especially as no new 
interests, in the shape of children, have 
arisen to be looked after. Then we might 
be friends, and meet without pain to 
either. Oh, Richard, be my friend and 
have pity! We shall both be dead in a 
few years, and then what will it matter 
to anybody that you relieved me from 
constraint for a little while? I dare say 
you think me eccentric, or supersensitive, 
or something absurd. Well—why should 
I suffer for what I was born to be, if it 
doesn’t hurt other people?” 

‘**But it does—it hurts me. And you 
vowed to love me.” 

‘*Yes—that’s it! I am in the wrong. 
I always am! It is as culpable to bind 
yourself to love always as to believe a 
creed always, and as silly as to vow al- 
ways to like a particular food or drink!” 

‘‘And do you mean, by living away 
from me, living by yourself?” 

‘* Well, if you insisted, yes. But I 
meant living as Ichoose. Perhaps with 
my cousin as a companion.” 

‘*Soos-an! Do you mind my saying 
that I have guessed what never once oc- 
curred to me before our marriage—that 
you were in love, and are in love, with 
Jude Fawley?” 

‘*You may go on guessing that I am, 
since you have begun. But do you sup- 
pose that if I had been I should have 
asked you to let me go and live with 
him?” 

The ringing of the school bell saved 
Phillotson from the necessity of replying 
at present to what apparently did not 
strike him as being such a convincing ar- 
gumentum ad verecundiam as she meant 
it to appear. She was beginning to be so 
puzzling and unpredicable that he was 
ready to throw in the extremest request 
which a wife could make with her other 
little peculiarities. 

They proceeded to the schools that morn- 
ing as usual, Sue entering the class-room, 
where he could see the back of her head 
through the glass partition whenever he 
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turned his eyes that way. As he went 
on giving and hearing lessons his fore- 
head and eyebrows twitched from con- 
centrated agitation of thought, till at 
length he tore a scrap from a sheet of 
scribbling-paper and wrote: 

‘* Your request prevents my attending 
to work at all. I don’t know what I am 
doing! Was it seriously made?” 

He folded the piece of paper very small, 
and gave it to a little boy to take to Sue. 
The child toddled off into the class-room. 
Phillotson saw his wife turn and take 
the note, and the bend of her pretty head 
as she read it, her lips slightly crisped, to 
prevent undue expression under fire of so 
many young eyes. He could not see her 
hands, but she changed her position, and 
soon the child returned, bringing nothing 
in reply. In a few minutes, however, 
one of Sue’s class appeared, with a little 
note similar to his own. These words 
only were pencilled therein: 

‘‘T am sincerely sorry to say that it 
was seriously made.” 

Phillotson looked more disturbed than 
before, and the meeting-place of his brows 
twitched again. In ten minutes he called 
up the child he had just sent to her, and 
despatched another missive: 

‘*God knows I don’t want to thwart 
you in any reasonable way. My whole 
thought is to make you comfortable and 
happy. But I cannot agree to such a 
preposterous notion. You would lose 
everybody’s respect and regard; and so 
should I!” 

After an interval a similar part was 
enacted in the class-room, and an answer 
came: 

“I know you mean my good. But I 
don’t want to be respectable. No doubt 
my tastes are low—hopelessly low! If 
vou won't let me go, will you grant me 
this one request—allow me to live in your 
house in my own way?” 

To this he returned no answer. 

She wrote again: 

‘*T know what you think. But cannot 
you have pity on me? I beg you to; I 
implore you to be merciful! I would 
not ask if I were not almost compelled by 
what I can’t bear! No poor woman has 
ever wished more than I that Eve had 
not fallen, so that (as the primitive Chris- 
tians believed) some harmless mode of 
vegetation might have peopled Paradise. 
But I won’t trifle. Be kind to me—even 
though I have not been kind to you! I 


will go away, go abroad, anywhere, and 
never trouble you.” 

Nearly an hour passed, and then he re- 
turned an answer: 

‘*I do not wish to pain you. How 
well you know I don’t! Give me a little 
time. I am disposed to agree to your 
last request.” 

One line from her: 

‘Thank you from my heart, Richard. 
I do not deserve your kindness.” 

All day Phillotson bent a dazed regard 
upon her through the glazed partition, 
and he felt as lonely as when he had not 
known her. But he was as good as his 
word, and consented to her living as she 
desired. At first, when they met at meals, 
she had seemed more composed under the 
new arrangement; but the irksomeness 
of their position worked on her tempera- 
ment, and the fibres of her nature seemed 
strained like harp-strings. She talked 
vaguely and indiscriminately to prevent 
his talking pertinently. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


PHILLOTSON was sitting up late, as was 
often his custom, trying to get together 
the materials for his long-neglected study 
of Roman antiquities. For the first time 
since reviving the subject he felt a return 
of his old interest in it. He forgot time 
and place, and when he remembered him- 
self and ascended to rest it was nearly 
two o’clock. 

His preoccupation was such that he 
mechanically went to the room that he 
had occupied when he first became a ten- 
ant of Old Grove’s Place, though he now 
slept in one on the other side of the 
house. 

There was a cry from the bed, and a 
quick movement. Before the schoolmas- 
ter had realized where he was he per- 
ceived Sue, half asleep and dreaming, 
staring wildly, and springing out upon 
the floor on the side away from him, 
which was towards the window. This 
was somewhat hidden by the canopy of 
the bedstead, and in a moment he heard 
her flinging up the sash. Before he had 
thought that she meant to do more than 
get air, she had mounted upon the sill 
and leapt out. She disappeared in the 
darkness, and he heard her fali below. 

Phillotson, horrified, ran down stairs, 
striking himself sharply against the new- 
el in his haste. Opening the heavy door, 
he ascended the two or three steps to the 
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level of the ground, and there on the 
gravel before him lay a white heap. Phil- 
lotson seized it in his arms, and bringing 
Sue into the hall, seated her on a chair, 
where he gazed at her by the flapping 
light of the eandle, which he had set down 
in the draught on the bottom stair. 

She had certainly not broken her neck. 
She looked at him with eyes that seemed 
not to take him in; and though not par- 
ticularly large in general, they appeared 
so now. She pressed her side and rubbed 
her arm, as if conscious of pain; then 
stood up, averting her face, in evident 
distress, at his gaze. 

‘*Thank God, you are not killed!— 
though it’s not for want of trying—nor 
much hurt, I hope?” 

Her fall, in fact, had not been a serious 
one, probably owing to the lowness of the 
old-fashioned rooms and to the high level 
of the ground outside. Beyond a scraped 
elbow and a blow in the side she had ap- 
parently incurred little harm. 

‘*T was asleep, I think,” she began, her 
pale face still turned away from him. 
‘‘And something frightened me—a terri- 
ble dream—I thought I saw you—” The 
actual circumstances seemed to come back 
to her, and she was silent. 


Her cloak was hanging at the back of 
the door, and the wretched Phillotson 


flung it around her. ‘Shall I help you 
up stairs?” he asked, drearily ; for the sig- 
nificance of all this sickened him of him- 
self and of everything. 

‘*No, thank you, Richard. 
little hurt. I can walk.” 

‘* You ought to lock your door,” he me- 
chanically said, as if lecturing in school. 
‘Then no one could intrude even by ac- 
cident.” 

‘“*T have tried—it won’t lock. 
doors are out of order.” 

The aspect of things was not improved 
by her admission. She ascended the stair- 
case slowly, the waving light of the can- 
dle shining on her. Phillotson did not 
approach her, or attempt to ascend him- 
self, till he heard her enter her room. 
Then he fastened up the front door, and 
returning, sat down on the lower stairs, 
holding the newel with one hand, and 
bowing his face into the other. Thus he 
remained for a long, long time—a pitiable 
object enough to one who had seen him— 
till, raising his head and sighing a sigh 
which seemed to say that the business of 
his life must be carried on, whether he 
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had a wife or no, he took the candle and 
went up stairs to his lonely room on the 
other side of the landing. 

No further incident touching the mat- 
ter between them occurred till the follow- 
ing evening, when, immediately school 
was over, Phillotson walked out of Shas- 
ton, saying he required no tea, and not 
informing Sue where he was going. He 
descended from the town level by a steep 
road in a northwesterly direction, and 
continued to move downwards, till the 
soil changed from its white dryness to a 
tough brown clay. He was now on the 
low alluvial beds, 

“ Where Duncliffe is the traveller's mark, 
And cloty Stour’s a-rolling dark.” 


More than once he looked back in the 
increasing obscurity of evening. Against 
the sky was Shaston, 


“On the gray-topp’d height 
Of Paladore, as pale day wore 
Pei 


The new-lit lights from its windows burnt 
with a steady shine, as if watching him, 
one of which windows was his own. 
Above it he could just discern the pin- 
nacled tower of Trinity Church. The 
air down here, tempered by the thick 
damp bed of tenacious clay, was not as it 
had been above, but soft and relaxing, so 
that when he had walked a mile or two 
he was obliged to wipe his face with his 
handkerchief. 

Leaving Duncliffe Hill on the left, he 
proceeded without hesitation through the 
shade, as a man goes on, night or day, in 
a district over which he has played as a 
boy. He had walked altogether about four 
and a half miles, when he crossed a tribu- 
tary of the Stour, and reached Leddenton 
—a little town of three or four thousand 
inhabitants— where he went on to the 
boys’ school, and knocked at the door of 
the master’s residence. 

A boy pupil-teacher opened it, and to 
Phillotson’s inquiry if Mr. Gillingham 
was at home replied that he was, going at 
once off to his own house, and leaving 
Phillotson to find his way in as he could. 
He discovered his friend putting away 
some books, from which he had been giv- 
ing evening lessons. The light of the 
paraffine-lamp fell on Phillotson’s face— 
pale and wretched by contrast with his 
friend’s, who had a cool, practical look. 
They had been schoolmates in boyhood, 
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and fellow-students at Wintoncester 
Training-College, many years before this 
time. 

**Glad to see ’ee, Dick! But you don’t 
look well. Nothing the matter?” 

Phillotson sat down without replying, 
and Gillingham closed the cupboard and 
pulled up beside his visitor. 

‘“Why, you hain’t ben here—let me 
see—since you were married!” (Though 
well-trained and even proficient masters, 
they occasionally used a dialect word of 
their boyhood to each other in private.) 
**T called, you know, but you were out; 
and upon my word it is such a climm after 
dark that I have been waiting till the days 
are longer before trying again. I am 
glad you didn’t, anyhow.” 

‘*T’ve come, George, to explain to ’ee 
my reasons for taking a step that I am 
about to take, so that you, at least, will 
understand my motives if other people 
question them anywhen—as they may, 
indeed certainly will. ... But anything 
is better than the present condition of 
things. God forbid that you should ever 
have such an experience as mine!” 

**You don’t mean — anything wrong 
between you and Mrs. Phillotson?” 


“Ido... . my wretched state is that 
I’ve a wife I love, who not only does not 
love me, but—but— Well, I won’t say. 


I know her feeling. I should prefer ha- 
tred from her!” 

*°S-sh !” 

‘And the sad part of it is that she is 
not so much to blame as I. She was a 
pupil-teacher under me, as you know, and 
I took ad¥antage of her inexperience, and 
toled her out for walks, and got her to 
agree to a long engagement before she 
well knew her own mind. Afterwards 
she saw somebody else, but she blindly 
fulfilled her engagement.” 

‘* Loving the other?” 

‘*T am not sure that the word loving 
expresses it. Her exact feeling for him is 
a riddle to me—and to him too, I think— 
possibly to herself. She is one of the odd- 
est creatures [ever met. However, I have 
been struck with these two facts: the 
extraordinary sympathy, or similarity, 
between the pair. (He is her cousin, 
which perhaps accounts for some of it. 
They seem to be one person split in two!) 
And with her unconquerable aversion to 
myself as a husband, even though she 
may like me as a friend, ’tis too much 
to bear longer. She has conscientiously 


struggled against it, but to no purpose. 
I cannot bear it—I cannot!” 

**She’ll get over it goodnow?” 

“Never! It is—but I won’t go into it 
—there are reasons why she never will. 
At last she calmly and firmly asked me if 
she might leave me. The climax came 
last night, when, owing to my entering 
her room by accident, she jumped out of 
window, so strong was her dread of me. 
She pretended it was a dream, but that 
was to soothe me. Now, when a woman 
jumps out of window, without caring 
whether she breaks her neck or no, she’s 
not to be mistaken; and this being the 
case, I have come to a conclusion—that it 
is wrong to so torture a fellow-creature 
any longer; aud I won't be the inhuman 
wretch to do it, cost what it may.” 

‘* What—you’ll let her go? And with 
her lover?” 

‘*Whom with is her matter. I shall 
let her go; with him, certainly, if she 
wishes. I know I may be wrong; I know 
I can’t logically or religiously defend my 
concession to such a wish of hers, or har- 
monize it with the doctrines I was brought 
up in. Only I know one thing—some- 
thing within me tells me I am doing wrong 
in refusing her. I, like other men, pro- 
fess to hold that if a husband gets such a 
so-called preposterous request from his 
wife, the only course that can possibly be 
regarded as right and proper and honor- 
able in him is to refuse it, and put her 
virtuously under lock and key, and mur- 
der her lover perhaps. But is that essen- 
tially right and proper and honorable, or 
is it contemptibly mean and selfish? | 
don’t profess to decide. I simply am go- 
ing to act by instinet, and let principles 
take care of themselves. If a person who 
has blindly walked into a quagmire cries 
for help, I am inclined to give it, if pos- 
sible.” 

‘*But—you see, there’s the question of 
neighbors and society—what will happen 
if everybody—” 

‘Oh, I am not going to be a philosopher 
any longer. I only see what's under my 
eyes.” 

‘* Well, I don’t agree with your instinct, 
Dick,” said Gillingham, gravely. ‘‘I am 
quite amazed, to tell the truth, that such 
a sedate, plodding fellow as you should 
have entertained such a craze for a mo- 
ment. You said when I called that she 
was puzzling and peculiar. I think you 
are!” 
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‘‘ Have you ever stood before a woman 
whom you know to be intrinsically a good 
woman while she has pleaded for release 

_been the man she has knelt to and im- 
plored indulgence of?” 

‘‘T am thankful to say I haven’t.” 

‘Then I don’t think you are in a posi- 
tion to give an opinion. I have been that 
man, and it makes all the difference in the 
world, if one has any manliness or chiv- 
alry in him.” 

‘* Well, I could admit some excuse for 
letting her leave you, provided she kept 
to herself. But to go attended—that makes 
a difference.” 

‘‘Not a bit. Besides, he’s only her cous- 
in.” (In adding this moderative Phillot- 
son was aware of his own cowardice, his 
belief in the implication being small.) 
‘‘Of course I cannot pronounce upon the 
precise shade of feeling between them. 
But, to the best of my understanding, it is 
not an ignoble feeling between the two; 
therefore I think their affection permis- 
sible. I did not mean to confess to you 
that in the first jealous weeks of my mar- 
riage, before I had come to my right mind, 
I hid myself in the school one evening 
when they were together there,and I heard 
what they said. I am ashamed of it now, 
though I suppose I was only exercising a 
legal right. I found from their manner 
that an extraordinary and most touching 
affinity or sympathy entered into their 
attachment, which took away all flavor of 
grossness. Theirsupreme desire is, I think 
and trust, to share each other’s emotions 
and fancies and dreams.” 

“Platonic!” 

‘“Well, no. Shelleyan would be nearer 
toit. They remind me of Laon and Cyn- 
thia. Also of Paul and Virginia a lit- 
tle.” 

‘*But if people did as you want to do, 
there’d be a general domestic disintegra- 
tion. The family would no longer be 
the social unit.” 

‘“Yes—I am all abroad, I suppose,” 
said Phillotson, sadly. ‘‘I was never a 
very bright reasoner, you remember. ... 
And yet, if it comes to argument, I don’t 
see why society shouldn’t be reorganized 
on a basis of Matriarchy—the woman and 
the children being the unit without the 
man, and the men to support the women 
and children collectively-—not individual- 
ly, as we do now.” 

‘By the Lord Harry!.... Does she say 
all this, too?” 
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“Oh no. She little thinks I have out- 
Heroded Herod in my conclusions.” 

‘It would upset society and all received 
opinion.” 

**T don’t insist that it wouldn’t. As | 
say, 1am only a feeler, not a reasoner.” 

‘* Now,” said Gillingham, ‘‘ let us take 
it quietly, and have something to drink 
over it.” He went under the stairs, and 
produced a bottle of cider-wine, of which 
they drank a rummer each. ‘I think 
you are rafted, and not yourself,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Do go back, and make up your 
mind to put up with a few whims. But 
keep her. I hear on ail sides that she’s 


a charming young thing.” 
That’s the bitterness of it. 
I have a long walk 


** Ah, yes! 
Well, I won't stay. 
before me.” 

Gillingham accompanied his friend a 
mile on his way, and at parting express- 
ed his hope that this consultation, singu- 
lar as its subject was, would be the renewal 
of their old comradeship. ‘‘ Stick to her,” 
were his last words, flung into the dark- 
ness after Phillotson; from which his 
friend answered, ‘‘ Ay, ay!” 

But when Phillotson was alone under 
the clouds of night, and no sound was 
audible but that of the purling tributaries 
of the Stour, he said, ‘‘ So, Gillingham, my 
friend, you had no stronger arguments 
against it than those.” 

The next morning came, and at break- 
fast he told her: 

‘*You may go. I absolutely and un- 
conditionally agree.” 

Having once come to his conclusion, it 
seemed to Phillotson more and more in- 
dubitably the ‘cue one. His mild seren- 
ity at the sense that he was doing his duty 
by a woman who was at his mercy almost 
overpowered his grief at relinquishing 
her. 

Some days passed, and the evening of 
their last meal together was come—a 
cloudy evening with wind — which, in- 
deed, was very seldom absent in this ele- 
vated place. How permanently it was 
imprinted upon his mind-sight, that look 
of her as she glided into the parlor to tea; 
the slim flexible figure, the face, strained 
from its roundness, and marked by the 
pallors of restless, anxious days and nights, 
suggesting the possibility of tragic issues 
quite at variance with inferences from 
her times of buoyancy; the trying of this 
morsel and that, and the inability to eat 
of either. The nervous uncertain man- 
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ner, begotten of a restless fear lest he 
should be injured by her course, might 
have been interpreted by a stranger as 
displeasure that Phillotson intruded his 
presence on her for the few brief minutes 
that remained. 

‘* You had better have a slice of ham, 
or an egg or something, with your tea. 
You can’t travel on a mouthful of bread 
and butter.” 

She took the slice he helped her to; and 
they discussed, as they sat, trivial ques- 
tions of housekeeping, such as where he 
would find the key of this or that cup- 
board, what little bills were paid, and 
what not. 

‘‘T am a bachelor by nature, as you 
know, Sue,” he said, in a heroic attempt 
to put her at her ease, ‘‘so that being 
without a wife will not really be irksome 
to me, as it might be to other men who 
have had one a little while. I have, too, 
this grand scheme in my head of writ- 
ing ‘The Roman Antiquities of Wessex,’ 
which will occupy all my spare hours.” 

‘* Tf you will send me some of the man- 
uscript to copy at any time, as you used 
to,” she said, with amenable gentleness, 
‘*T will do it with so much pleasure! I 
should much like to be some help to you 
still.” 

Phillotson mused, and said: ‘‘No. I 
think we ought to be really separate, if 
we are to be at all. And for this reason, 
that I don’t wish to ask you any ques- 
tions, and particularly wish you not to 
give me information as to your move- 
ments, or even your address... . Now, 
what money do you want? You must 
have some, you know.” 

‘Oh, of course, Richard, I couldn't 
think of having any of your money to go 
away from you with! I don’t want any, 
either. I have enough of my own to last 
me for a long while, and Jude will let 
me have—” 

‘*T would rather not know anything 
about him, if you don’t mind. You are 
free, absolutely, and your course is your 
own.” 

‘* Very well. But I'll just say that I 
have packed only a change or two of my 
own personal clothing, and one or two 
little things besides that are my very 
own. I wish you would look into my 
trunk before it is closed.” 

**Of course I shall do no such thing. 
I wish you would take three-quarters of 
the household furniture. I don’t want 


to be bothered with it. I have a sort of 
affection for a little of it that belonged 
to my poor mother and father. But the 
rest you are welcome to whenever you 
like to send for it.” ; 

‘*That I shall never do.” 

‘*You go by the six-thirty train, don't 
you? It is now a quarter to six.” 

‘“You.... You don’t seem very sorry 
I am going, Richard?” . 

‘*Oh no—perhaps not.” 

**T like you much for how you have 
behaved. It is a curious thing that di 
rectly I have begun to regard you as not 
my husband, but as my old teacher, | 
like you. I won't be so affected as to say 
I love you, because you know I don’t, ex 
cept as a friend. But you do seem that 
to me.” 

She was for a few moments a little 
tearful at these reflections, and then the 
station omnibus came round to take her 
up. Phillotson saw her things put on 
the top, handed her in, and was obliged 
to make an appearance of kissing her as 
he wished her good-by, though she shrank 
even from that. From the cheerful man- 
ner in which they parted, the omnibus 
man had no other idea than that she was 
going for a short visit. 

When Phillotson got back into thie 
house he went up stairs and opened the 
window in the direction the omnibus had 
taken. Soon the noise of its wheels died 
away. He came down then, his face 
compressed like that of one bearing pain ; 
he put on his hat and went out, following 
by the same route for nearly a mile. 
Suddenly turning round, he came home. 

He had no sooner entered than the 
voice of his friend Gillingham greeted 
him from the front room. 

“TT could make nobody hear; so, find 
ing your door open, I walked in and 
made myself comfortable. I said I would 
call, you remember.” 

‘Yes. Iam much obliged to you, Gil- 
lingham, particularly for coming to- 
night.” 

‘*How is Mrs.—” 

‘She is quite well. She is gone—just 
gone. That’s her teacup that she drank 
out of only half an hourago. And that’s 
the plate she—” Phillotson’s throat got 


choked up, and he could not goon. He 

turned and pushed the tea things aside. 
‘*Have you had any tea, by-the-bye’” 

he asked, presently, in a renewed voice. 
‘* No—yes—never mind,” said Gilling 
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ham, preoceupied. ‘‘Gone, you say she 
st 

» a Yes. ... I would have died for her, but 
I wouldn’t be cruel to her in the name of 
the law. She is, as I understand, gone 
to meet her cousin. What they are go- 
ing to do I cannot say. But whatever it 
may be, she has my full consent to.” 

‘*She’ll come back again all right,” 
said Gillingham. ‘‘I think it is only a 
skittish girl’s freak. There’s nothing be- 
tween her and that cousin!” 

Phillotson did not answer. There was 
a stability, a ballast, in his manner which 
restrained his friend’s further comment. 
‘Shall I—leave you?” he asked. 

‘‘No, no. It is a mercy to me that 
you have come. I have some articles to 
arrange and clear away. Would you 
help me?” 

Gillingham assented; and having gone 
to the upper rooms, the schoolmaster 
opened drawers, and began taking out all 
Sue’s things that she had left behind, 
and laying them in a large box. ‘‘ She 
wouldn’t take all I wanted her to,” he 
continued. ‘‘But when I made up my 
mind to her going to live in her own 
way, I did make up my mind.” 

‘‘Some men would have stopped at an 
agreement for a separation.” 

‘‘T’ve gone into all that, and don’t wish 
to argue it. I was, and am, the most old- 
fashioned man in the world on the ques- 
tion of marriage—in fact, I had never 
thought critically about its ethics at all. 
But certain facts as to natural right and 
natural wrong stared me in the face, and 
I couldn’t go against them.” 

They went on with the packing silently. 
When it was done, Phillotson closed the 
box and turned the key. 

‘‘There!” he said. ‘‘To adorn her in 
somebody’s eyes; never again in mine.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


FOUR-AND-TWENTY hours before this 
time Sue had written the following note 
to Jude: 


“Tt is as I told you, and I am leav- 
ing to-morrow evening. Richard and I 
thought it could be done with less obtru- 


siveness after dark. I feel rather fright- 

ened, and therefore ask you to be sure 

you are on the platform to meet me by 

the train arriving at a quarter to nine, 

and take me to the place you have got 

forme. Then you can go your ways. I 
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know you will help me in this affair, of 
course, dear Jude, but I feel so timid that 
I can’t help begging you to be punctual. 
He has been so very kind to me through 
it all. 

‘* Now to our meeting! ay 

As she was carried by the omnibus fur- 
ther and further down from the mountain 
town, the single passenger that evening, 
she regarded the receding road with a 
sad face. But no hesitation was appar- 
ent in it. 

The up train by which she was depart- 
ing stopped by signal only. To Sue it 
seemed strange that such a powerful or- 
ganization as a railway train should be 
brought to a standstill on purpose for 
her, a fugitive from her lawful home. 

The twenty-minutes’ journey drew tow- 
ards its close, and Sue began gathering 
her things together to alight. At the 
moment that the train came to a stand- 
still by the Melchester platform a hand 
was laid on the door, and she beheld Jude. 
He entered the compartment promptly. 
He had a black bag in his hand, and was 
dressed in the dark suit he wore on Sun- 
days and in the evening after work. 

‘*Oh, Jude!” She clasped his hand 
with both hers, and her tense state caused 
her to simmer over in a little succession 
of dry sobs. ‘‘I—I am so glad! I get 
out here?” 

‘‘No. I get in, dear one. I’ve packed. 
Besides this bag I’ve only a big box, which 
is labelled.” 

‘*But don’t I get out? Aren’t we go- 
ing to stay here, as we did before I was 
married?” 

‘* We couldn’t possibly, don’t you see? 
We are known here. I, at any rate, am 
well known. I’ve booked for Aldbrick- 
ham, and here’s your ticket for the same 
place, as you have only one to here.” 

‘*T thought we should have staid here,”’ 
she repeated. 

‘Tt wouldn’t have done at all.” 

** Ah—perhaps not.” 

‘*There wasn’t time for me to write 
and say the place I had decided on. 
Aldbrickham is a much bigger town— 
fifty or sixty thousand inhabitants—and 
nobody knows anything about us there.” 

‘And you have given up your Cathe- 
dral work here?” 

“Yes. It was rather sudden — your 
message coming unexpectedly. Strictly, 
I might have been made to finish out the 
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week. But I pleaded urgency, and I was 
let off. I would have deserted any day 
at your command, dear Sue. I have de- 
serted more than that for you.” 

‘*T fear [ am doing you a lot of harm. 
Ruining your prospects of the Church; 
ruining your progress in your trade; 
everything! I seem so bad, upsetting 
men’s courses like this!” 

But she recovered her equanimity by 
the time they had travelled a dozen 
miles. 

‘‘He has been so good in letting me 
go,” she resumed. ‘‘ And here’s a note I 
found on my dressing-table, addressed to 
you.” 

‘“Yes? He’s a generous, worthy fel- 
low,” said Jude, glancing at the note. 
‘* And I am ashamed of myself for hating 
him because he married you.” 

‘‘According to the rule of women’s 
whims, I suppose, I ought to suddenly 
love him because he has let me go so 
coolly and unexpectedly,” she answered, 
smiling. ‘‘But I am so cold, or devoid 
of gratitude, or so something, that even 
this generosity hasn’t made me love him, 
or repent, or want to stay with him as 
his wife, although I do feel I like his 
large-mindedness, and respect him more 
than ever.” 

‘*It may not work so well for us as if 
he had been less kind and you had run 
away against his will,” murmured Jude. 

‘“That I never would have done,” she 
said, firmly. 

‘*Such a strange thing has happened to 
me,” Jude continued, after a silence. 
‘‘ Arabella has actually written to ask 
me to get a divorce from her—in kind- 
ness to her, she says. She married an- 
other man—yes, really married him !—in 
Australia; and it is evidently a prick of 
conscience that has led her to urge me to 
get this divorce, that she may remarry 
the man legally.” 

‘* What have you done 

‘‘I have agreed. I thought at first 
I couldn’t do it without getting her into 
trouble about that second marriage, and 
I don’t want to injure her in any way. 
Perhaps she’s no worse than 1 am, after 
all! But nobody knows about it over 
here, and I find it will not be a difficult 
proceeding at all. If she wants to start 
afresh, I have only too obvious reasons 
for not hindering her.” 

‘*Then you'll be free?” 

‘* Yes, I shall be free.” 
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‘‘ Where are we booked for?” she asked, 
with the discontinuity that marked her 
to-night. 

‘‘Aldbrickham. You didn’t give me 
much time, but I ran up there yesterday. 
and got a lodging for you exactly opposite 
the place I have got for myself, so that we 
shall be able to talk across the street.” 

‘*That’s good of you. I feel as we! 
as you that, having received permission. 
I have a perfect right to live as I choose 
from this moment. But partly, perhaps, 
because it is by his generosity that I am 
now free, I would rather not be other 
than rigid. If there had been a rope- 
ladder in the business, and he had run 
after us with pistols, it would have 
seemed different, and I may have acted 
otherwise.” 

He said simply: ‘I thought at first 
what I naturally thought. But if we are 
not lovers, we are not; and Iam only your 
prosy cousin, appointed to take care of 
you in your vagary. Phillotson thought 
so too, 1 am sure. See, here is what he 
has written to me.” He opened the letter 
she had brought, and read: 

‘*T make only one condition—that you 
are tender and kind to her. I know you 
love her. But even love may be cruel at 
times. You are made for each other; it 
is obvious, palpable, to any unbiassed 
third person. You were all along ‘the 
shadowy third’ in my short life with her 
I repeat, take care of Sue.” 

‘*He’s a good fellow, isn’t he?” she 
said, with latent emotion. On reconsid- 
eration she added: ‘‘ He was very resigned 
to letting me go—too resigned almost. | 
never was so near being in love with 
him as when he made such thoughtful! 
arrangements for my being comfortable 
on my journey, and offering to provide 
money. Yet I was not. If I loved him 
ever so little as a wife I'd go back to him 
even now.” 

‘*But you don’t, do you?” 

‘‘It is true —oh, so terribly true! —I 
don't.” 

‘*Nor anybody, perhaps. Sue, some- 
times, when I am vexed with you, I think 
you are incapable of real love.” 

‘**That’s not good and loyal of you,” she 
said, and drawing away from him, looked 
severely out into the darkness. 

‘*T have sometimes thought,” he pres 
ently resumed, ‘‘ since your marrying 
Phillotson because of a stupid scandal, 
that under the affectation of independent 
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views you are as enslaved to the social 
code as any woman I know.” 

‘“‘Not mentally. But I haven’t the 
courage of my views, as I said before. I 
didn’t marry him altogether because of 
the scandal. Sometimes a woman’s love 
of being loved gets the better of her con- 
science, and though she is agonized at the 
thought of treating a man cruelly, she 
encourages him to love her, while she 
doesn’t him at all. Then when she sees 
him suffering, her remorse sets in, and she 
does what she can to repair the wrong.” 
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BY PROFESSOR 


TI\HE tragedy at Livadia, which car- 

ried away Emperor Alexander III., 
aroused the sympathetic interest of the 
whole civilized world. Even if Alex- 
ander Alexandrovich had been merely 
a plain citizen, a muzhik, the cause of 
his illness and the manner in which he 
met the visible approach of death would 
have aroused the sympathy of every feel- 
ing human being. How much more must 
this untimely decease affect the world in 


view of the fact that it might change the 
peaceful condition of Europe! 

But Kronos has no leisure to linger at 
the death-bed of even the most powerful 


ruler. In the morn the grief-stricken sub- 
jects of the late ‘‘ White father” lament 
with tears and sobs, ‘‘ Le roi est mort!” 
and in the afternoon they hail the heralds 
of the new monarch with joyous shouts, 
‘Vive le roi!” Still, every Russian asks, 
Will Nicholas Alexandrovich be like his 
father? And all over the civilized world, 
yea, even amongst millions of Asiatics, 
whom we please to regard as barbarians, 
the question is ventilated with more or 
less vivid interest, What may we expect 
from the new Czar? 

Nicholas II., the new Emperor of Rus- 
sia, is twenty-six years of age. The ruler, 
the absolute ruler of a hundred and twen- 
ty million subjects, of an empire twice as 
large as the United States, is a young 
man of whose childhood, youth, and ado- 
lescence comparatively little is known, 
whose temperament and character, ambi- 
tions and peculiarities, are concealed by 
clouds of the most contradictory rumors 
and romances. The world naturally de- 
sires to know as much as possible about 
this young monarch, not for mere curios- 
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“You simply mean that you flirted 
outrageously with him, and to make repa- 
ration married him, though you tortured 
yourself to death by doing it.” 

‘*Well—if you will put it brutally—it 
was a little like that—that and the sean- 
dal together—and your concealing from 
me what you ought to have told me be- 
fore.” 

He could see that she was distressed 
and tearful at his criticisms, and said no 
more. 

[v0 BE CONTINUED. } 
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ity’s sake, but because he has the power 
to declare war at any time, because he 
has an army of two million soldiers at 
his command, and has a military reserve 
of five more millions of well-trained 
men that he may call into the field in 
an emergency. What a power, what a 
responsibility for a mortal and fallible 
being, especially in this age! And even, 
apart from this point of view, what an 
important factor in the world’s welfare 
and development is this young man 
through his absolute right to create and 
annul laws, through his unlimited power 
to be a benefactor or suppressor of his 
subjects! Modern history shows only 
one somewhat similar condition; that is 
the case of the present German Emperor; 
but even this case is not of so far-reach- 
ing importance. Emperor William is 
checked and prevented from carrying out 
his will and whims by parliament, by the 
‘* Bundesrath ” and the sovereigns of the 
German Empire, who have the right and 
power to resist any projects which fail to 
find their approval. Furthermore, the 
German army is not so numerous, the 
sphere of Germany's interest geograph- 
ically not so far-reaching as that of Rus- 
sia, of that giant who touches with his 
arms the weakest points of Germany, the 
heart of Austria, the lungs of Turkey, the 
backbone of India, and the shoulders of 
China. Still, since the impulsive and 
self- willed young William sways the 
sceptre of the German Empire, Europe 
has trembled in expectancy of the unex- 
pected, the whole world has studied his 
past and the qualities he may probably 
have inherited from his parents, has scru- 
tinized his inclinations, ambitions, and 
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idiosynerasies, has watched every step 
and every word of his to form a basis 
for the prediction of his future actions. 
Therefore it is not surprising, but very 
natural, that the interest of the world is 
centred in the same, if not to a greater, 
degree upon Czar Nicholas II. 

But the gratification of this interest is 
not so easily achieved. Since the death 
of Alexander III. newspapers and maga- 
zines all over the world have published 
numerous articles about the late and the 
new Czar, which contained, besides well- 
known biographical facts and more or 
less true anecdotes, a vast amount of hear- 
say and guesswork, that forms in itself 
the most surprising contradictions. Some 
reports would have the new Czar be a 
half-idiotie epileptic, who resembles in his 
ravings Ivan the Terrible; another wise- 
acre tells us that Nicholas is an incura- 
ble consumptive, with all the spiritual and 
sensual peculiarities of this unfortunate 
class; some Russian correspondents (gen- 
erally they have never left ‘‘dear old 
London ”) declare positively that he is a 
religious fanatic, while others, just as 
well informed, assert most emphatically 
that he was a pronounced ‘“‘nihilist”; 
the one has been assured by a ‘‘ diplomat 
of highest standing” that the new Czar 
adores the English ; another was informed 
by an ‘‘authority of the Imperial house- 
hold” that Nicholas hates, despises the 
Germans; a third one has found out 
‘*from a member of thé personal staff” 
that the Emperor married a Jewish cho- 
rus girl, and so forth. 

The fact is, those scribblers know very 
little or nothing of the new Czar, and try 
merely to satisfy the appetite of their 
readers by more or less well-invented sen- 
sational stories. Every grain of truth is 
hidden in bushels of chaff and exaggera- 
tions and misrepresentat.ons. I will try 
to tear the obscuring veils from these mis- 
leading vortraits,and show Nicholas Alex- 
androvic.. as he looks in the eyes of well- 
informed persons, who judge him justly 
and objectively. 

If we follow the trend of our times— 
and it is really difficult to deny the re- 
sults of the discoveries of Lombroso, Char- 
cot, Nordau, and others—we must first of 
all investigate the qualities, dispositions, 
and peculiarities of body and mind which 
Nicholas may have inherited from his 
parents. The new Czar is not the off- 
spring of a love-match, or of that irresis- 


tible and all-conquering, although inde. 
scribable, feeling which poets like to praise 
to the skies. The history of the mar- 
riage between Alexander Alexandrovich 
and Princess Dagmar of Denmark is. 
though singularly romantic, only a va- 
riation of the customary union between 
children of sovereigns who marry for 
political or family reasons. It was truly 
a ‘‘mariage de convenance pour des rai 
sons diplomatiques.” Princess Dagmar 
had been the betrothed of Crown-Prince 
Nicholas, the elder brother of Alexander, 
who died at Nice, April, 1865, of con- 
sumption, and the head of the Romanoffs 
found it desirable that the heir-apparent 
to the throne should also inherit the 
bride of his deceased brother. Although 
the two young people did not, to use a 


-common phrase, ‘‘care very much for 


each other,” they obeyed the parental 
commands, and the union, based merely 
upon mutual esteem and a sense of duty, 
turned out to be a very happy one. It is 
a well-known fact, and, in view of the 
very different conditions prevailing in 
other courts, worth laying stress upon. 
that the late Emperor and the Czaritza 
led an exemplary life, and that, although 
Alexander III. had been denounced for 
various and innumerable atrocities, never 
one voice dared to accuse him of conju- 
gal infidelity. But it is less well known, 
and was mentioned only during his ill- 
ness and after his death, that Alexander 
and Dagmar were attached to each other 
by a sincere and profound devotion, far 
above the customary worldly marriages, 
and even stronger than the affection of 
partners in a ‘“‘ love-match.” 

The ennobling influence of this devo 
tion must doubtless have left a deep im- 
pression upon the warm heart of the 
prince, just as the happy home life of the 
Imperial parents must have brightened 
his boyhood. From the stand-point of 
natural selection and according to the 
Darwinian theory, that a union of hetero 
geneous and reciprocally supplementing 
individuals is the most desirable, the par- 
entage of Nicholas ought to be very fa 
vorable for his body and mind. His fa- 
ther, physically strong, yea, even extraor 
dinarily powerful, was mentally slow and 
inclined to meditation and melancholy, 
prudent and reserved in action, somewhat 
distrustful in judging situations and 
strangers, very exacting and strict tow 
ard others as well as to himself. His mo 
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ther, on the other hand, was physically 
frail and delicate, nervously impulsive, 
quick in comprehension and still quicker 
in decision, showed in her youth a buoy- 
ant spirit, and is one of those lovable wo- 
manly natures; warm-hearted and con- 
fiding, unselfish and forbearing, always 
willing to help, to sacrifice, to gladden, 
and to brighten. If all signs do not de- 
ceive, the character of Nicholas is a fortu- 
nate and favorable blending of the most 
desirable and praiseworthy qualities of 
his parents. One thing is sure: Nicholas 
Alexandrovich is imbued with the warm- 
heartedness of his mother and the imper- 
turbable veracity of his father. 

W. T. Stead—by-the-way, the only Eng- 
lishman who ever dared to publish the 
truth about the late Czar—says in a re- 
cent article in the Review of Reviews: 
‘“The Czar was an intensely human man, 
lovable, simple, and true. Never was 
there a more loyal heart or a more hon- 
est soul. I have never met any one who 
impressed me more completely with a 
sense of absolute trust. He was not a 
brilliant talker. He was slow, reserved, 
and sparing in his words. But he al- 
ways put his point clearly, and he always 
hit the nail square on the head. When 
he was puzzled, he said so. He did not 
pretend.” Lord Rosebery remarked in a 
public speech about Alexander IIL., ‘‘ The 
one sin he never forgives is the sin of per- 
sonal deceit and untruthfulness.” These 
characteristics are likewise true of Nich- 
olas, with the exception that the mental 
slowness of the father seems to have been 
overcome by the adaptability and quick- 
ness of his mother’s mind. Fortunately 
for Nicholas and his Empire, Alexander 
IIl.’s healthy constitution and sound 
mind seem to have neutralized the ner- 
vous disposition of the Czaritza, and an 
outbreak of the mental derangement sim- 
ilar to that which made it necessary to 
place her sister, the Duchess of Cumber- 
land, in a sanitarium is very improbable 
amongst her children. 

Upon two other hereditary qualities of 
the new Czar I will dwell later on. At 
this point I must mention only one more 
pronounced characteristic of Alexander 
III., which has been inherited by his son 
—his decided sense of duty. It had in- 
fluenced the Emperor through his whole 
official and private life, and was also the 
guiding-star of the education of his chil- 
dren. The education of the present Czar 
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differed greatly from that of his predeces- 
sor. His father, as a younger son, had 
not been educated with the view of fitting 
him for the rulership of the vast Empire ; 
his instruction had been one-sided, almost 
exclusively military. He was brought up 
as a soldier, to become in time the military 
right hand of his brother, and eventually 
chief commander of the army, similar to 
the present position of the Grand-Dukes 
Viadimir and Michael. When Alexander 
Alexandrovich suddenly became the heir 
to the throne, he felt deeply the lack of 
knowledge and training for his future 
exalted position, and tried his best to avoid 
a similar mistake in the education of his 
sons by wisely regulating the course of 
their studies and carefully selecting their 
tutors. In this selection he differed wide- 
ly from the principles of his father, who 
had given his children a decidedly West- 
ern, that means European, cosmopolitan 
education. Crown-Prince Alexander, in- 
fluenced strongly by his intimate contact 
with the officers and common soldiers 
during the most impressionable period 
of his life, believed the salvation and fu- 
ture greatness of Russia possible only 
through a strong Russian feeling of the 
whole people, and hoped to achieve the 
welfare of the Empire solely by a thorough 
amalgamation and strict Russification of 
its many nationalities. These views, pos- 
siblv not correct or wise, but still based 
upon the wishes of the majority of Rus- 
sians and kindled by Napoleon III.’s prin- 
ciples of the crystallization of nations, 
grew even more distinct after Alexander 
had become Emperor. The cruel assas- 
sination of his father by ‘‘ Western ” revo- 
lutionists on the very day when the Czar 
signed his name to a ‘ Western” consti- 
tution—I use the word ‘* Western ” from 
the stand-point of an orthodox Russiar — 
aroused in Alexander III. a hatred and a 
loathing of ‘‘ Western ” civilization, prin- 
ciples, and methods, which had slumbered 
in his soul for a long time. He looked 
upon the plans and intentions, the method 
of reigning, and the liberal interpretation 
of the laws by his father and his counsel- 
lors as a failure; he regarded everything 
that was ‘‘ Western,” foreign, and un-Rus- 
sian with distrustful suspicion, and re- 
solved to change all that, to give not only 
Russia to the Russians, but to make all 
his subjects, not merely in name but in 
reality, Russians. 

It may seem that I have dwelt too long 
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upon the sentiments and deeds of the late 
Czar and say too little of his son. But 
I do not want merely to explain a certain 
phase and some misunderstood principles 
of the life and reign of Alexander III. 
His belief and motto, ‘‘ Russia for the Rus- 
sians ’—which Americans will more readi- 
ly understand, because somewhat similar- 
ly situated—became such an important 
factor in the education and development 
of Nicholas that it must not be passed over 
lightly. The first and chief consequence 
of this principle was the appointment of 
Russians, solely Russians, as teachers, tu- 
tors, and playmates for the Imperial chil- 
dren. True, there was an English gov- 
erness, a German and a French governess, 
who in turn taught the children their re- 
spective mother-tongues. But that was 
all. They spoke to the princes, they read 
to them and with them from different 
books carefully selected by their parents, 
but they had neither any influence upon 
their education, nor did they spend their 
leisure time with them. For all branches 
of knowledge, for the physical, mental, 
and religious education of the princes, 
Russians exclusively were appointed. And 
this is one of the reasons why the general 
public knows so very little about the new 
Czar. In Russia it is regarded not only 
as unpermissible, but still more as tactless 
and ungentlemanly, for a tutor to speak 
about the character or peculiarities of his 
pupils, and this unwritten law of etiquette 
obliges tutors of Imperial princes no less 
to keep their observations to themselves. 
From what could be found out from the 
most reliable sources, we learn that Nich- 
olas Alexandrovich was a bright child 
and a very industrious and conscientious 
pupil, obedient and willing to the point 
where his nervousness or decided self- 
will was unduly aroused. 

During his boyhood the progress in 
school-work was somewhat slow, not be- 
cause he was dull, but on account of his 
frequent physical indisposition to attend 
the lessons. Nicholas Alexandrovich 
was a sickly boy, whether because he 
could not well endure the severe climate 
of Russia, or because his father insisted 
upon a system of hardening which was 
too rigorous for his frail constitution, 
must be left undecided. His early read- 
ing consisted chiefly of Russian master- 
pieces fit for his age, but scarcely less 
time was spent upon the reading of 
Grimm's fairy-tales, Fénélon’s Télémaque, 








and Walter Scott’s as well as Charles 
Dickens's best works. 

As soon as the young prince was physi 
cally and mentally strong enough to en- 
ter into his studies more seriously, he 
received a regular staff of well-educated 
teachers for the various branches, and 
General Bogdanévich became his chief 
tutor, upon whom was laid not only the 
duty to instruct the prince in military 
matters, but also the responsibility to su- 
pervise the occupation and division of 
time of the Czarevich. The superior 
knowledge and refined manners of this 
gallant soldier qualified him exceedingly 
well for his difficult task, and his unre 
lenting strictness had a decided influence 
upon the work and development of the 
young prince. In consequence of the 


-strict etiquette at the Russian court the 


liberty of Nicholas was very much re 
stricted during his school-time, and no- 
thing noteworthy as to his life reached 
the outer world with the exception of the 
publication of his examinations. 
Remarkable at this period was the truly 
home life which united all the members 
of the Imperial family. It was really 
more the life of a wealthy bourgeois than 
of a rich nobleman. Every minute which 
the Emperor could spare from his duties 
he spent in the school-rooms of his 
children, or in the plain sitting - room, 
reading, chatting, or listening to music. 
During the severe cold of the winter and 
the exceedingly warm summer months, 
which the Imperial family spent usually 
on their country estates, their life was 
as plain and simple as that of a well-to- 
do country gentleman, and the princes 
enjoyed their vacation heartily by roam- 
ing through the parks and fields with 
their papa, hunting, fishing, and even 
fighting the village boys. So also the 
visits to Copenhagen, which Alexander 
III. made regularly every year to spend 
a few weeks with the parents of the Cza 
ritza, were great holidays for the princes. 
At the age of eighteen Nicholas was in- 
troduced into the official world and the 
court circle, but made very little use of 
the opportunities thus offered. This 
caused the old rumors of his poor health 
and weak constitution to be repeat- 
ed more frequently, and the sensitive 
prince chose a peculiar manner of object- 
lesson to contradict them peremptorily. 
At the first court ball which he attended, 
in 1886, he danced with the daughter of 
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a famous general. Kola* waltzed the 
young lady four, five, six times around 
the large ballroom with great skill and 
greater vigor until she was exhausted, 
and nearly fainted. Then, escorting her 
to a fauteuil, he said calmly, but quite 
aloud, ‘‘ I beg your pardon, Countess, for 
having fatigued you so much, but I 
wished to prove that the Crown-Prince 
of Russia has some vitality.” 

About two years later rumors of a dif- 
ferent sort commenced circulating about 
Nicholas. Dignitaries of the Imperial 
household confided to their friends that 
the Czar had personally conducted a very 
strict inquiry into the associates and cor- 
respondence of the Crown-Prince; official 
and court circles whispered of some con- 
nection with secret Panslavistic societies, 
and the English press—always excellent- 
ly informed and well disposed—trumpet- 
ed the great news into the world that a 
gigantic nihilistic plot had been discov- 
ered, with the Czarevich as chief plotter. 
The truth was, a certain not numerically 
insignificant party in Russia, which de- 
sired a war with Austria, or even with 
the triple alliance, could not persuade the 
peace-loving Emperor to permit their 
dangerous scheming, and tried to entice 
the Czarevich into their nets. Mr. Po- 
biedonéstzeff, the head of the holy synod 
and the originator of the Czar’s perse- 
cuting policy against all‘ non - Russians, 
the sly Ignatieff, and those fanatic Pan- 
slavists Katkoff and Tschernisheffsky, 
succeeded in surrounding both princes 
with aides-de-camp and companions who 
tried their utmost to incite their great 
Russian sympathies into the adoption of 
Panslavistic aims. Nicholas, with his 
susceptible heart and impulsiveness, be- 
came an easy victim to their schemes, the 
ends and aims of which were hidden from 
him. The Emperor learned of the whole 
intrigue, made a continuation of the re- 
lations impossible by energetic measures, 
and sent Nicholas abroad. His trip 
through Asia, and its sudden termination 
after the attack of a half-crazy policeman 
in Japan, are of too recent occurrence 
and so well known that I do not need to 
recall them. Worth mentioning is the 
intrepidity and presence of mind display- 
ed on this occasion by Nicholas, especially 
in consideration of his youth and ner- 
vous temperament. 

After his return to Russia the Czare- 

* Pet name for Nicholas. 
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vich was occupied in various official po- 
sitions in order to make himself familiar 
with the administrative machinery of the 
Empire, and it can be said without exag- 
geration that he proved himself to be an 
apt scholar, who learned as much as he 
was permitted to see. In all positions 
and in every situation of his now well- 
varied life he showed fine tact and a pres- 
ence of mind which, in addition to his 
unbiassed judgment, made him a great 
favorite of the ultra-national as well as 
the liberal elements of Russia. This pe- 
riod and the intimate contact of Nicholas 
with all classes of the people brought 
about the romance of the prince’s life. 
The Czarevich fell in love. And, strange 
play of fate, fell in love with a daughter 
of that race which his father persecuted 
with inexorable severity. The prince, 
who would have been a welcome suitor 
for the hand of any princess in Christen- 
dom, gave his whole self, his heart and 
soul, to a poor Jewish ballet-girl. A great 
deal has been said and written about his 
relations to Miss L., and the angry inter- 
ference which they brought about from 
the Czar. But most of the stories are in- 
vented, and the truth is simply that Nich- 
olas was so infatuated with his beloved 
Masha, who, by-the-way, is a most beau- 
tiful and accomplished young lady, that 
he was determined to sacrifice everything, 
even his title to the throne, for the per- 
mission to marry her. Perhaps if his 
brother George had not been an incurable 
consumptive, the Emperor would have 
consented. But for the sake of lineal 
succession and to avoid possible future 
complications he withheld his permission, 
and Nicholas had to obey. It was re- 
peatedly asserted, especially in German 
and English newspapers, that a clandes- 
tine marriage had taken place. To every 
one who is familiar with the house laws 
of the Romanoffs and the dogmas of the 
Greek Church this must appear ridicu- 
lous, because no member of the Imperial 
family can be wedded by a‘ pope” with- 
out the consent of the head of the Ro- 
manoffs. The Czar tried to persuade 
Nicholas to give up his love for the sake 
of state reasons, and not meeting a will- 
ing promise, he separated the lovers, hop- 
ing that time would mitigate the ardor 
of their affection. This seems to have 
come true. Nicholas withstood for quite 
a long time all attempts to pilot him into 
the matrimonial haven (or is it heaven’), 
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even the cunning devices of that famous 
match-maker Queen Victoria, until final- 
ly his energetic aunt Marie succeeded in 
bringing about his engagement to Prin- 
cess Alice of Hesse when he attended the 
wedding of his cousin Melitta at Gotha. 
Some papers reported repeatedly that the 
engagement had been broken, and even 
some well-informed diplomats doubted 
its durability. But the Emperor had full 
confidence in his son, and knew well that 
his word was as good as a deed. Still, 
when his sudden illness developed so 
rapidly and seriously that he felt the 
approach of the end, he insisted upon 
a solemn betrothal in his presence, and 
Princess Alice was summoned hurriedly 
to his death-bed at Livadia. Be it that 
he feared the dislike of the Czaritza for 
everything German, and that the influ- 
ence of the Panslavists, who desired a 
union with the Princess of Montenegro, 
could contrive some intrigue to break the 
engagement, or be it that he wanted to 
prevent Nicholas from taking advantage 
of religious difficulties which might in- 
duce the princess to annul the betrothal, 
the fact is, Alexander III. did not rest 
until the young couple had solemnly 
joined hands before him, which was as 
binding as a marriage ceremony. 

Shortly afterwards, as if his last and 
fondest wish had been fulfilled, Alex- 
ander Alexandrovich breathed his last. 
Nicholas Alexandrovich, after escorting 
the remains of his sincérely beloved fa- 
ther through his grief-stricken country 
and interring them at St. Petersburg, took 
the reins of the government in his own 
so youthful hands. His first political, or 
rather official, act was a manifesto to his 
people. This simple message, with its 
winning tone full of love and reverence, 
which came from the bleeding heart of a 
grieving son, created universal sympathy 
and confidence. The manifesto was fol- 
lowed immediately by the proclamation 
of an amnesty for political and religious 
offenders as well as common criminals, 
the far-going liberality of which was 
unheard-of in Russia. As soon as eti- 
quette permitted, the wedding ceremo- 
ny was performed, and then, and not 
until then, Nicholas II. was really the 
Emperor-Pope of all Russians. Here I 
would like to rectify a misunderstanding 
met with so frequently in the foreign 
press. It is often asserted that the heir 
to the Russian throne must be a married 


man. This is not correct. Even the 
Emperor may be single, but he cannot 
be crowned as a bachelor. Simultane 
ously with his coronation the Czar re 
ceives his consecration as the supreme 
head of the Greek Church, and as such 
he must be a married man, according to 
the dogmatic law, ‘‘ A priest shall be the 
mate of a woman.” 

His honey-moon does not seem to have 
prevented Nicholas from attending to 
business. So far we have received the 
news of three very significant actions of 
the new Czar. First, he has ordered a 
thorough investigation of the administra- 
tion of the Secretary of Railroads and 
Public Buildings, whom Mr. Witte, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, had reported 
as having sold timber and beams from 


-his own estate to the government. Sec 


ondly, the Czar called a meeting of all 
governors and commanders of the Em- 
pire, as well as the most famous authori- 
ties on law and administrative matters, 
to confer about abuses and desirable 
changes in the existing government. 
The third, and not least significant, action 
of the new Czar I have found in ay un- 
pretentious report of a trustworthy Ger- 
man newspaper correspondent. The writ- 
er relates that he met by chance the 
Emperor driving unescorted in a plain 
carriage through a street in St. Peters 
burg. A_ shabby - looking individual 
threw a bulky envelope towards the car- 
riage, but missed his aim, and the little 
parcel fell under the wheels. Some pass- 
er-by shouted in terror, frightened by the 
thought of a nihilistic bomb, and in- 
stantly a number of policemen in uni- 
form and citizen’s dress—it is surprising 
how they grow, like mushrooms, on sucli 
occasions in the streets of St. Petersburg 
—surrounded the Imperial carriage and 
tried to grasp the envelope. But the 
Czar too had seen it, and ordered his aide- 
de-camp to hand it to him. He opened 
it quietly, read carefully the letter it con- 
tained, and said warmly to the petition- 
er, who stood trembling near by: ‘‘I shall 
do everything you ask for in this letter; 
do you hear? Everything as you wish 
it!’ And then he addressed the sur- 
rounding police sternly, ‘‘ You let this 
man go, and mind well: don’t you dare 
to hurt a hair of his head, or to molest 
him in any way—you or anybody else!” 
This action of the Emperor does not need 
a commentary, and still speaks volumes. 
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But although such characteristic flash- 
light views serve to make us acquainted 
with the man Nicholas Alexandrovich, 
they do not suffice to answer that burn- 
ing question, What may we expect from 
the Emperor Nicholas II.? Still, on the 
strength of the foregoing sketch, we may 
be able to foretell his future policy, as 
well as human foresight can penetrate 
the dark. Four qualities, partly inher- 
ited and partly acquired by education, 
shine forth in the character of Nicholas 
II. Like his father, he loves the truth, 
and hates hypocrisy above everything. 
Like his father, he is religious, an ardent 
supporter of the Greek Church, and an 
ultra - Russian, although he may lean 
more to liberal innovations. Like his fa- 
ther, he is honest and moral in the high- 
est sense of the word, and it can be safely 
predicted that his home and family life 
will be as exemplary as that of Alexan- 
der III. Not less deep than in these mat- 
ters have his father’s example and teach- 
ing influenced the new Czar with regard 
to war and peace. Alexander Alexandro- 
vich not only loved peace for the sake of 
peace, he worshipped it, because he de- 
spised war. During the Russian-Turkish 
war Alexander Alexandrovich had com- 


manded the army on the Yarna, and the 
fearful outrages on the battle-fields, the 
cruelty of the slaughter itself, had made 
an indelible impression upon his religious 


mind, This accounts also for two very 
strange facts, which have puzzled the un- 
initiated not a litthe—the intimate friend- 
ship of the Czar and the famous painter 
Verestchagin, and his otherwise unex- 
plainable indulgence for Leo Tolstoi. Both 
were fervid antagonists of war like Alex- 
ander himself. The one had painted with 
shocking and sublime realism those world- 
renowned pictures of dreadful war scenes; 
the other pleaded with the ardent in- 
spiration of a prophet for peace among 
mankind, and protested unceasingly and 
energetically against the barbarous frat- 
ricide of nations. Count Tolstoi never 
would have been called to the important 
post of Secretary of Public Education, 
and he would never have been permitted 
to publish some of his books, otherwise 
impossible in Russia, if it was not for the 
sincere sympathy of the Emperor with his 
efforts to establish universal peace. 
one thought, this intense ‘‘ horreur” of 
blood and war, never ceased to possess 
the mind of Alexander. Whenever he 
Vow. XCI.—No. 541.—15 
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had to relate to his children his experi- 
ences in Turkey, he used the opportunity 
to impress them with his loathing, and 
frequently closed his remarks shuddering 
in vecollection of some hideous scene: 
‘* Boys, war is dreadful, horrible, beastly! 
May God keep you from seeing it, from 
drawing a sword!” 

The civilized world has acknowledged 
these praiseworthy sentiments of Alexan- 
der III. by giving him the justly deserved 
title of ‘‘ Peace-Protector,” and there can 
hardly be a doubt as to the like inten- 
tions of the son, fostered so impressively 
by the father. And in one other some- 
what similar direction the character of 
the new Czar and his future development 
as a ruler may have a decided advantage 
over that of his predecessor. Alexander 
Alexandrovich was called to the throne 
after the sudden death of Alexander II. 
Over the dreadfully mangled body of him 
whom he had loved, whom he had be- 
lieved to be good and noble and forbear- 
ing, he had to take the reins of the dan- 
gerous office. He never forgot that 
heart-rending sight, he could never forget 
or forgive the perpetrators of that beastly 
plot. He could not forget or forgive, 
because he knew that Alexander II. had 
signed the constitution demanded by the 
reform party on the very day when the 
assassins had slain him. Many of his 
seemingly cruel executions of so-called 
‘* Nihilists,” his often-condemned perse- 
cution of Hebrews and Poles and Ger- 
mans (not of Jews and Catholics and 
Protestants, as erroneously reported) 
could be explained, if not excused, by the 
recollections of his father’s assassination. 
Fortunately Nicholas II. does* not bear 
such a sad heritage. Although his father 
was carried away quite unexpectedly in 
the prime of life, he died peacefully, re- 
signed, and without leaving a painful blot 
upon the memory of his son. 

During the illness of Alexander, father 
and son, who had always been very can- 
did and confiding with each other, had 
repeatedly long conversations, and there 
cannot be any doubt that the Emperor 
has made his successor acquainted with 
his most cherished plans, and advised 
him as to the future. At that death-bed 
at Livadia many a wrong, many a failure 
of the past may have been lamented, and 
many noble resolutions, many liberal in- 
novations been resolved upon amidst the 
irrepressible tears of parent and child. 
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All signs and frequent utterances of 
the new Czar intimate that he will con- 
tinue to russify Russia, but that he will 
choose measures which differ from those 
of Alexander III. Every well-informed 
and unbiassed critic of Russian condi- 
tions must acknowledge that the nation- 
alization of the whole Empire, the uni- 
fication of its population with regard to 
language, are indispensably necessary. 
The United States would play a risky 
game, with their Union as a stake, if they 
would not insist upon carrying out the 
principle of one official language in their 
administration, courts, and schools. If 
the Germans of Wisconsin and Illinois, 
the Swedes of Minnesota, the Czechs of 
Iowa, the French of Louisiana, and the 
Spaniards of New Mexico would be per- 
mitted to conduct their schools, courts, 
and legislatures in their respective mo- 
ther-tongues, how long would it take un- 
til ultra-federalistic, yea, even centrifugal 
tendencies would arise and lead to grave 
differences, if not to a civil war? The 
conditions in Russia are much more dan- 
gerous, because the population of the 
Empire consists of fourteen different na- 
tionalities, who live mostly in compact 
masses, distinctly separated from each 
other, and differ not only in language, 
but also in their state of culture and edu- 
cation, and in many cases in their reli- 
gion. The russification of the Hebrews, 
Poles, and Germans is a necessity for the 
future of Russia, although it may be re- 
gretted or condemned by the members of 
these races and their sympathizers. Alex- 
ander III. would have achieved it much 
more easily and without arousing the in- 
dignation*of the world if he had not lent 
his ear to Pobiedondstzeff, the head of the 
holy synod, who tried to accelerate it by 
religious encroachments and a propagan- 
da of the Greek Church. The new Czar 
intends to inaugurate a milder policy, as 
he gave proof in his manifesto to the Ger- 
mans in the Baltic provinces, and by his 
recalling General Gurko, the iron hand 
of Poland, from his post as Governor at 
Warsaw. 

Much has been said and written about 
the dislike of Nicholas for the Germans. 
Certainly his father always felt like a 
sting the memory of the treaty of Berlin, 
where German diplomacy had robbed 
Russia of the well-earned fruits of the 
victory over Turkey. Doubtless his mo- 
ther does not love Germany and the 
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Hohenzollern, who have taken a province 
from her father and dispossessed her bro 
ther-in-law from the throne of Hanover 
Whether this parental antipathy is jn, 
pressed so strongly upon the new (Cyza, 
that it could prejudice him against Ger 
many, or whether his wife, a German 
princess, will influence him sufficient], 
to overcome his dislike, the future wij! 
prove. But it can be taken for granted 
that his good common-sense and his pro 
nounced judicial frame of mind will pre 
vent him from letting an idiosyncrasy 
play an important réle in his home or 
foreign policy. 

For the same reason the alleged French 
sympathies of his father and the Russian 
people will not dictate the future tactics 
of the new Czar. The alliance, or what 
ever it may be called, between Russia and 
France was necessarily created by the Eu 
ropean constellation of the ‘‘ Dreibund,” 
with England in the background, al 
though a conservative, absolutistic mon 
archy coupled with a radical, liberal re- 
public forms an unnatural, heterogeneous 
team. The world does not know the rea- 
son why Alexander III. never consented 
to have the diplomatic understanding 
sealed by a state document in black and 
white, but Nicholas IT. is certainly fami! 
iar with every phase of this master-stroke 
of Russian diplomacy. The understand 
ing between the two powers has assisted 
essentially in the financial consolidation 
of Russia, and the new Czar doubtless 
will not shake the foundation of this 
most reliable column of Russian and Eu 
ropean peace. 

The point at which Nicholas differs 
widely from the views of his father and 
grandfather, and where he most likely 
will inaugurate a new policy diametrical- 
ly opposed to a century’s traditions, is the 
relation of Russia towards England. The 
cable and the leaders of the great dailies 
in all European countries speak already 
quite familiarly of an ‘‘ entente” between 
the bear and the lion. Lord Rosebery 
has launched a panegyric on Alexander 
III., and numerous visible and concealed 
wires, worked by clever diplomats and 
members of Queen Victoria’s family, are 
trying to bring about an understanding 
between the two powers in various Eu 
ropean and Asiatic questions. Is such 


an understanding, or even an alliance, 
possible between the two nations and gov 
ernments, who have been antagonists for 
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decades? I fully believe it is. Every one 
who knows the sentiments of the people 
of both countries must own that the broad 
masses of Russia have not the least antip- 
athy to England, and that amongst the 
educated, the society of the upper ten and 
the court circles, the preference for every- 
thing English, from language and litera- 
ture down to dress and horses, is growing 
constantly. Actually the prejudice and 
dislike are only one-sided. The British 
accuse Russia of an invincible covetous- 
ness for India, and continually suspect 
some vile scheme for robbing them of 
their possessions in Asia. This suspicion 
is both unfounded and unjust. If the 
statesmen of England, and, for that mat- 
ter, of the whole of Europe, would not be 
blind to the incontestable fact that the 
large population of Russia, with its enor- 
mous annual increase, needs an outlet, 
that the country naturally must have a 
seaport and a waterway in the south, 
Russia could develop organically and his- 
torically, and would not be forced to press 
in an easterly direction, contrary to its 
own vital interest. The famous political 
testament of Nicholas I. ought not to be 
construed as a greedy reaching out for 
Constantinople and the inheritance of the 


sick man Turkey, but should be recog- 
nized by statesmen and the world in gen- 
eral as a logical politico-economic conse- 
quence of the geographical situation of 


Russia. England’s jealousy could be done 
away with, and at the same time the whole 
Eastern question solved, by making the 
Dardanelles as well as the Suez Canal 
neutral territory, to be used by all nations 
under the same conditions, and supervised 
by an international commission. Such a 
treaty would soon be followed by an 
agreement about a line of demarcation 
between the possessions of Russia and 
England in Asia, which would silence 
forever British fear, and foster the peace 
of the world essentially. 

By a curious chance I am in the posi- 
tion to give the views of the new Czar on 
this question. About a year ago a friend 
of mine, a German professor at St. Peters- 
burg, who frequently published political 
and sociological essays on Russia, wrote 
a series of articles on the subject, ‘‘ A Po- 
litical and Economic Union of Russia and 
England.” After explaining the situa- 
tion in a manner somewhat similar to the 
above outline, he pleaded a union of the 
two countries on the ground of mutual 
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benefit. Russia would find a profitable 
outlet for its surplus grain and meat in 
England by the establishment of direct 
steamship lines from the Baltic and Black 
Sea ports; England would have in Russia 
the most advantageous market for ma- 
chinery, agricultural implements, cloth- 
ing, cutlery, and other manufactured pro- 
ducts, which would constantly grow with 
the increasing agricultural prosperity of 
newly cultivated Russian territory. The 
two powers, so fortunately supplementing 
each other, could form a political union 
which would command the peace of the 
world by the unequalled strength of its 
army and navy, and could bring about 
the disarmament of Europe by an ener- 
getic appeal or by mere example, because 
neither the triple alliance nor any other 
combination of European powers would 
dare to face the Anglo-Russian league. 
My friend submitted his manuscript to 
the Grashdanin and the Times. From 
London he received a polite letter declin- 
ing his article, because, as the editor wrote, 
‘although the essay was admirably writ- 
ten, and would be interesting reading 
matter, no English newspaper would dare 
to print it.” The grand mogul of the 
Grashdanin simply wrote on the title- 
page, ‘‘ My friend, thou art afool!” This 
fool was quite intimate with a young offi- 
cial who enjoyed the unlimited confi- 
dence of the Czarevich, and proposed to 
inform Nicholas of the professor’s work. 
(In parenthesis I will relate the recent 
good fortune of this official, because it 
contains an interesting contribution to the 
characteristic of the new Czar. Mr. W.. 
as I will call him, served for the past 
three years in a subordinate position in 
the office of the Secretary of Education, 
and although being learned, bright, hon- 
est, and industrious, he could not rise for 
lack of a ‘‘ protecteur.”” The Czarevich, 
who liked to associate and chat with him, 
did not care or dare to push his promo- 
tion, and the superiors of Mr. W. were 
under the impression that the Emperor 
did not favor him. Shortly after Nich- 
olas became Emperor the minister had 
an audience, and, after submitting some 
reports, proposed Mr. W. for promotion 
on account of his extraordinary acquire- 
ments and diligence. Nicholas, guessing 
the real cause of this step, said, calmly: 
‘* Your Excellency needed three years to 
discover the fitness of this official for pro- 
motion. I do not think your Excellency 
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able to fill your position, and would ad- 
vise your Excellency to resign. And as 
to Mr. W., he does not need your promo- 
tion; he will be my private secretary.’’) 
When Mr. W. handed the manuscript of 
my friend to the Czarevich, and told him 
of its fate, Nicholas studied it carefully, 
and said: ‘‘The author is a German 
idealist, but he is correct. I wish it would 
come true, although I do not see how it 
could. We cannot propose such an alli- 
ance, and what English statesman would 
dare to do it!” 

This remark of the new Czar shows 
more clearly than all official utterances 
his probable future policy. If Lord Rose- 
bery, or any other English leader, would 
have the courage to break with traditional 
bias, his propositions would meet all pos- 
sible advarces. Should England let this 
opportunity slip, we will see Nicholas try 
to reach his most desired aim by other 
means. It is true the Czar, be he ever so 
potent, can do very little by himself. He 
can neither stop the course of the world, 
nor alter substantially the trend of our 
times. But he may achieve a radical 
change of international politics; he most 
likely will attempt it by an understanding 
if not a co-operation with Turkey. Some 
concession to the millions of Mohamme- 
dans in the Russian Empire, a treaty with 
the guarantee of the Turkish territory fora 
basis, may accomplish an alliance which 
would overturn all present conditions in 
the Orient and alter the existing Euro- 
pean constellations. 

But such great political changes are 
not brought about in a twinkling, and 
the new Czar is too prudent to undertake 
them without careful preparation. Be- 
sides, he has other even more important 
matters on hand which require his atten- 
tion. The great work commenced by his 
grandfather and continued by his father 
needs completion. I mean the solving of 
the peasant problem. Alexander II. had 
set the ball rolling by his decree to abol- 
ish serfdom. By the just manner with 
which he accomplished this difficult task 
he became the “‘ Liberator of the people,” 
and at the same time brought Russia near 
the edge of ruin. The nobility had been 
recompensed for the loss of their farm 
hands, the liberated serfs provided with 
land from the crown or bought from their 
former owners. This required hundreds 
of millions, caused the extreme encum- 


brance of the government, and impeded 
the completion of other most necessary 
improvements. Russia, hampered by thc 
sudden change of agricultural methods 
from the operation of large estates to 
working small farms, weighed down by 
the burden of the enormous interest oy 
her public debt, and boycotted by the 
European bourses, has successfully passed 
through one of the most dangerous finan- 
cial crises in history. The peaceful poli 
cy of Alexander III. alone has saved thie 
country from bankruptcy, and the un 
ceasing labor and wise measures of a 
financial genius and honest official—Sec 
retary Witte—have accomplished this dif- 
ficult task, in spite of the greatest obstacles, 
in the shortest possible time. Money was 
advanced to the former serfs to pay the 
indemnities to the nobles, and to buy live 
stock, implements, and seed; many rail! 
roads were built and others bought by the 
government, the system of canals com 
pleted, mines developed, and the interest 
on the public debt reduced from ten and 
twelve per cent. to five per cent. annually 
During the last years of serfdom the ex 
portation of grain from Russia amounted 
to about 90 million poods; in 1880 it had 
grown to 286 millions, and the latest statis- 
tics show an export of 405 million poods. 
The country is prosperous and progress 
ing. All it needs is peace and time for a 
natural development. 

If Nicholas continue what his father 
started—and there cannot be the slightest 
doubt as to his good-will —schools and 
higher educational institutions will in 
crease, enlightenment and progress will 
flourish, commerce and industry wil! 
prosper, and Russia will take slowly, but 
steadily, its proper place in the line of 
civilized nations. The new Czar—young, 
honest, ambitious, and dutiful —is just 
the man to lead his beloved people, that 
worship him, to the position which they 
deserve on account of many excellent 
qualities. If he continue as he com 
menced, if he make his conference of 
governors and law-makers a kind of 
‘*Lexow Committee” to investigate into 
the abuses of Russian law and officials, if 
he eradicate evil and promote merit as 
promptly as in the first weeks of his reign, 
he will indeed deserve to be mentioned 
prominently in history as ‘‘the Blesser” 
of Russia. From all we have heard about 
him, we may well expect it. 








JHEREVER golfers meet and talk 
\ about their favorite game one topic 
is certain to be discussed: Are the best 
players of to-day better men than the best 
players in the past, say forty or fifty years 
ago? I never met a golfer of sixty, or 
over it, who did not answer this question 
in the negative. I never met a golfer of 
forty, or under it, who did not answer in 
the affirmative. One exception there is 
to this general rule: it is not likely that 
you will get Tom Morris to answer the 
question at all. Now Tom is the only 
man who knows the answer. He is over 
seventy; he has played in the best com- 
pany all his life; he was the comrade of 
famous Allan Robertson; he has played 
with the old feather balls as well as with 
the modern balls of gutta-percha; he has 
done his round on the ancient narrow 
links as well as on the modern wide links; 
he remembers the coming in of “iron ap- 
proach shots” and the decline and fall of 
the ‘‘ baffy-spoon”; he has seen and tried 
all the new patents, and, his mind being 
as open as Mr. Gladstone’s, he does not 
object to the abolition of “stimy.” In 
Tom Morris, then, we have a perfect arbi- 
ter—‘‘ the living embodiment of justice,” 
as Aristotle desires a judge to be. Yet 
‘the oracle is dumb.” The reason of his 
silence I take to be this: Tom, as the 
companion and peer of Allan, and the 
father of that unrivalled player the re- 
gretted ‘‘ Young Tommy,” knows that the 
question is an empty question. The chef- 
@euovre is equivalent to the chef-d’ceuvre, 
and the great golfer of fifty or five hun- 
dred years ago is a match, wnder his own 
conditions, for the great golfer of to-day 
or to-morrow. 

There may seem to be a mechanical test 
in the “‘ records” of the shortest number of 
strokes taken to the round. Choosing St. 
Andrews links, as the oldest, most classi- 
cal,and most familiar to the present writer, 
we find Mr. Frederick Tait holding the 
‘record ” of 72 strokes, while Hugh Kirk- 
caldy’s record is 73. Neither score was 
made in a public competition. Now, if 
we look back to the amateur winners of 
last century, we find, I think, but one 
score under the hundred. There are no 
professional chronicles of that period, and 
for the seventeenth and earlier centuries 
no chronicles at all. But the youngest 
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of us will not allege that Mr. Tait is to 
a first-rate golfer of the Georgian era as 
72 is to 96. We do not know the lowest 
score made by a Georgian amateur in an 
ordinary game; we have only the scores 
of the yearly St. Andrews competitions. 

Again, we are certain that the links 
were more difficult in our great-grand- 
fathers’ time, and even in living memory. 
Lastly, we must take into account the at- 
tempts at improvement in the instruments 
of the game—the clubs and balls. When 
those elements in golf are honestly com- 
pared, it will probably become apparent 
that Taylor (the champion in the compe- 
tition open to professionals and amateurs), 
with Mr. John Ball, Mr. Hilton, Mr. Tait, 
Mr. Leslie Balfour, Mr. Horace Hutchin- 
son, and Hugh Kirkealdy, and Jack 
Campbell, and Douglas Rolland —for- 
tisque Gyas, fortisque Cloanthus -- are 
probably much on a level with the he- 
roes of old time. 

It is tolerably certain that they are not 
on a lower level, for no man can beat 
the best. Now in Mr. Tait’s score of 72 
(which I was happy enough to witness) 
he did not make a mistake. His score 
was composed of six fives, six fours, and 
six threes. He might, conceivably, have 
done one or two of his fives in a four, one 
or two of his fours in a three, but his six 
threes could scarcely have been improved 
on (save in one case) without a fluke—a 
long accidental putt, for example—and 
of flukes he had none. It was a perfect 
score, and nobody can beat perfection. 

On any good golfing day it would be 
unwise to bet odds against Mr. Tait mak- 
ing a longer score than 80. Now long 
odds in the middle of the century might 
have been laid against Allan Robertson 
coming in with a score not over 80. It 
does not follow that Allan was a worse 
player than the best of his successors, but 
he had to play a more difficult game. 
The question is, how much more difficult? 

Mr. James Balfour, the father of Mr. 
Leslie Balfour, and himself a very suc- 
cessful player of the old school, has writ- 
ten a pleasant little book of St. Andrews 
reminiscences. He points out that with- 
in his memory the St. Andrews course 
was a single course; that is, in coming 
back you played to the same holes as in 
going out, whereas now there are two sets 
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of holes at a distance of some thirty or 
forty yards apart. In itself this is a ne- 
cessary improvement. It takes time, and 
the home-comer is much less likely to be 
struck by the ball of the outgoer—though 
this does happen, as I can testify. But, 
as another consequence, the course is 
much wider than of old, being really two 
parallel courses, on all of which the ball 
escapes gorse, or ‘‘whins,” and heather 
and long tussocky grass. In my own 
memory, or rather in times within my 
own memory, whins and heather en- 
croached on the course much more than 
at present. The chopping of iron clubs 
has cut down the whins, and the tread 
of countless feet has worn the long bent 
grass. Consequently a drive which is not 
straight may now fall on good ground, 
whereas of old it fell in sandy ground, 
or whins sprang up and choked it, and it 
cost a stroke or two to extricate. But in 
spite of the old players, you still have to 
play right across many bunkers or sand 
holes. And if you had not to do so, 
plainly any ball driven out of the straight 
line would be likely to Jand on a bunker 
also out of the straight line. Thus the 
ancients overstate their case: 

“The bunkers are no longer straight between you 

and the hole. 
You young fellows drive wild.” 

Obviously, if so, the young fellows 
must fall much more into bunkers than 
if the course did go straight over all the 
bunkers, which, by-the-way, is impossible, 
owing to the lay of the ground. 

After studying Mr. Balfour’s very in- 
teresting book, I think he makes out the 
links of his youth to have been more 
difficult than those of his maturity 
by two strokes a hole. Thus Mr. Tait’s 
‘‘vecord,” had it been played about 1845, 
would need an addition of 36, making 
108. Buteven in the last century we have 
a score under 98. Mr. Balfour does not 
remember the links in 1790. They must 
have been yet more difficult then than 
they were, say, in 1850. 

Therefore the amateur who in the last 
century went round in 96 must have 
been of supernatural skill. 

Consequently the ancients, I honestly 
think, overstate the difficulties of the old 
course. They add this fact that modern 
arts have improved the putting greens 
into a kind of level lawns. But they 
forget that the eternal play of innumera- 
ble beginners and “‘ duffers ” has scooped 


out countless “‘cups” and “ scrapes,” 
which form a new and very consideralb|e 
difficulty unknown, or not nearly so bad 
in times gone by. 

On the whole, we must allow that on 
any old links the course is now wider. 
less encroached on by gorse, and probab y 
better supplied with putting greens than 
in earlier ages. Thus a first-class player 
can do the round with fewer strokes 
than a player of 1850 or of 1450. If John 
Patterson (who played with the Duke of 
York about 1680) could revisit the links, 
he would now go round in a shorter score 
than was possible in the glorious Resto 
ration. Andif Mr. Tait or Mr. Ball could 
be spirited backward in time and play 
against the Duke of York, or Queen Mary, 
or Prince Charlie—all keen golfers—his 
score would be longer than it is at pres 
ent. Possibly he would have to adopt a 
different style. But he would hold his 
own, in a few days, with John Patterson 
or any other man. 

As to sty!e and method, one illustration 
may readily be given. The sixth, or hea 
thery hole, at St. Andrews is about 350 
yards in length. Hitting back from the 
tee, you find bunkers many, at about 150 
yards distance; then a kind of sand cliff, 
with a table-land at top, and ‘‘ Walkin 
shaw’s Grave,” a bunker, at the extreme 
left. Then, over some rough ground and 
a bunker or two, you are within eas) 
reach of the hole. 

Allan Robertson used to play this hole 
in three strokes of a short spoon, and so 
would lie on the putting green, and hole 
out in five, or four if lucky. But one 
day, to the amazement of mankind, Mr. 
Tait drove “ hole-high” from the tee in 
one stroke! To be sure, he lost the hole. 
for he gave it up before he could find 
his ball, he not expecting to make a drive 
so prodigious (345 yards). As a rule, | 
believe, he would drive over the table 
land and ‘‘approach ” in his second with 
his iron, probably holing out in four. 
Such is the difference in method between 
a great player of the present and a great 
player of the last generation. It is a 
more robust and massive game. Not 
that there were no long drivers of old (as 
M. le Mesurier, a Swiss gentleman), but 
a wild drive in times past was more se- 
verely punished by the chances of heather 
and whins. Yet Mr. Tait—or Douglas 
Rolland, who has a few yards the better 
of him—cai¥ by no means be called a wild 
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driver. Length of carry does not mean 
in these cases obliquity of direction. But 
the very width of the modern course 
vives a strong man confidence. He can 
afford to let himself go; and practice, 
with a good eye, added to confidence, 
does the rest. Now the ground of confi- 
dence was lacking to the players of former 
generations, wherefore the best of them 
played a correct and elegant but not a 
very vigorous and ‘‘overpowering” game. 
The long hole at St. Andrews is five 
hundred yards in length. Mr. Teddy” 
Blackwell has driven it in two strokes, 
and then, turning round, has driven it 
back in two strokes, so that he plainly 
was not served by the wind. Such is 
the vigorous character of great modern 
golf. By reason of the narrowness of 
the old course, probably no player of the 
past could have attempted this feat. He 
would have been happy to get home in 
three. 

The difference of styles corresponds to 
a difference in clubs. The old wooden 
clubs were light, slim, and elegant. The 
face was long and very shallow. Allan 
Robertson, we know, had a light switchy 
swing. Now of modern “ patent” clubs 
there are dozens. In some the head is 
made of aluminium, in some of sea-weed. 
All sorts of experiments are tried in ‘‘fa- 
cings” of leather, celluloid (I think), and 
I know not what. The shaft is sometimes 
driven through an ugly broad head, like 
a stick through a potato. There are in- 
deed ‘‘many inventions.” But the only 
successful recent novelty, perhaps, is the 
‘‘bulger.”” The head is short, deep, broad, 
and slightly convex, in place of being 
long, slim, and shallow, as Hugh Philp 
used to build the driver. There is more 
wood behind the modern stroke; it is in- 
tended for harder hitters. But our long- 
est driver among amateurs has taken, I 
think, to lighter clubs, with no diminu- 
tion of force. Weak men should aban- 
don heavy clubs, in spite of fashion. New 
patents in driving-clubs are generally 
ingenious absurdities. ‘‘ Englishmen buy 
them,” said a Scottish club- maker to 
me. One novelty since the middle of 
the century is the useful ‘‘ brassey.” It 
is merely a short-headed driver shod with 
a plate of brass, and is used for hitting a 
ball in deep grass, or in a cup or scrape. 
An early sketch of a kind of brassey is in 
the club-house at St. Andrews. There is 
a flat plate of iron, on which are super- 
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imposed several layers of leather. On a 
rugged flinty course, as at Wimbledon, 
some men play with a brassey through- 
out, and carry no driver at all. 

In the brassey we have a weapon which 
the ancient golfers did not possess; but 
we use it in cups and scrapes, which were 
sorrows less familiar to them. For the 
rest, they rejoiced in many ‘‘ spoons ’— 
short, long, middle, and baffy. A spoon 
is a club of which the face is ‘‘laid back 
or sloped. Spoons are little used now, 
most men preferring an iron-headed club 
of some kind, as cleek, iron, approaching- 
iron, lofter, mashy, driving -mashy, or 
what not. 

Here we touch on a great difference 
between the old school and the new. 

Roughly speaking, just as our wooden 
clubs — driver and brassey — are heavier, 
more inelegant, and more powerful than 
those of Duncan Forbes, of Culloden, and 
of Prince Charlie, so our iron clubs are 
lighter, less inelegant, and more varied. 
The old iron club was probably used no- 
where but in whins, in sand, in roads, and 
other hazards. It was of prodigious size 
and weight, like a Lochaber-axe or other 
deadly weapon. If it was lighter, it was 


very concave, and had queer sharp tusks. 


Examples may be seen in the cases of an- 
cient clubs at St. Andrews and at Wim- 
bledon. These ponderous maces of our 
ancestors were never used ‘‘ on the green” ; 
only in ‘‘hazards.”” We now use for a 
number of shots on the green (especially 
for an ‘‘approach”’ of from a hundred 
to thirty yards) a variety of iron-headed 
clubs, notably cleek, iron, mashy, lofting- 
iron, and driving-mashy. The skill is to 
loft” the ball over all opposing bunk- 
ers, ‘‘ faces,” hillocks, and rough ground, 
and to make it drop dead near the hole. 
This is almost the prettiest stroke in the 
game, requiring iron wrists and a nice 
judgment of distance. In such cases our 
ancestors used a driving-putter to “run” 
the ball up with; or they tooled with a 
baffy-spoon, that is, a very short spoon 
very much sloped in the face. Conse- 
quently they did not cut up the turf, as 
modern players often do on purpose. Mr. 
H n, I regret to say, is a great slicer 
of turf, and then he calls the links ‘‘a 
noble ruin.” He is ‘‘a sair saint for the 
green,” like St. David of Scotland. Here 
we must commend the old players like 
Mr. James Balfour, whom I myself have 
seen using a baffy- spoon, and that very 
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dexterously. But the stroke is as obsolete 
as drinking to ‘‘ the king over the water.” 
Probably the new method is really more 
precise and scientific, if less pretty. 

In putting—that is, rolling the ball up 
to or into the hole—the ancients always 
used a short, heavy wooden putter. Many 
of the moderns employ iron putters of 
divers kinds; here new patents are of 
daily occurrence. But the old wooden 
putter is by no means obsolete, like the 
baffy-spoon. In putting, all manner of 
odd attitudes are common: Mr. Laidlay 
and others putt with the hands very low 
on the shaft, as if playing slowly forward 
to a ball at cricket. All this is a matter 
of habit, almost of superstition. A man 
will swear by a new patent putter or odd 
attitude for a week, and then fall back on 
tradition. 

Such are the main differences in clubs 
between the Old World and the New. 
Heavier drivers, harder hitting, lighter 
irons, and these used not only in hazards, 
but ‘‘through the green,” are the essen- 
tial points of change. As to balls, the 
old leather stuffed with feathers was as 
good as the modern gutta-percha while 
it was fresh and uninjured. But it was 
easily injured, and was more than twice 
as expensive as the gutta-percha balls, 
which came in about 1850. These were 
originally smooth, and flew badly. They 
flew better when they were accidentally 
cut up by iron strokes, wherefore man- 
kind first notched them with the sharp 
end of a hammer, and then cast them in 
notched moulds, as at present. Our fea- 
ther balls used to come from Holland, 
till, in the interests of local industries, 
James VI. clapped on a heavy duiy. 

Golf isa very old game. The Scots Par- 
liament tried to check it in 1457 for the 
purpose of fostering archery. Covenant- 
ing ministers use many very irreverent 


illustrations from golf in their sermons. 
and the great Montrose, their enemy, was 
a great golfer. Of the Stuarts, James V].. 
his mother, the martyred Queen Mary: 
his sons, Henry, Prince of Wales, and 
Charles I.; his grandson, James IT. ; an 
his great-great-grandson, Prince Charles 
(who first introduced golf into Italy) 
were all players. The House of Hanove, 
has done nothing for golf. I draw no 
political conclusion. 

The oldest known picture of golf is in 
a Flemish MS. of 1500-1520, at the Britis}, 
Museum. Here we see two men putting at 
the hole, while hard by another is address 
ing himself to his ball at the tee. Thus 
in essentials the game has been unaltered 
for nearly four hundred years, and prob 
ably is much older, as it needed law to 
put it down in 1457. The chief changes 
have been indicated. Improvement in 
the links, additional vigor in the driving, 
variety in the iron clubs, and the scientific 
use of iron clubs for ‘* approaching ” are 
the most important modern developments. 
The great popularity of the game (which 
will fade, like other fashions) brings a 
larger number of athletes into the field, 
so it is natural that a higher level of skil| 
should be attained. But, allowing for 
changed conditions, nobody is ever likely 
to be essentially a better golfer than John 
Patterson, Allan Robertson, or young 
Tommy Morris, not to mention kings and 
cavaliers of whose feats we have no pre 
cise records. 

Reformers or ‘‘ Idolaters,” kingsmeu 
or queensmen, Cavaliers or Covenanters, 
princes or artisans, Jacobites or Whigs, 
our ancestors in Scotland were all golfers. 
And we still keep up the classical sever 
ity of the game, not disdaining improve 
ments, but despising fads, fashions, and 
queer new-fangled patents. ‘‘ The Eng 
lish buy them.” 


SOME QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
BY THE HON. SETH LOW. 


: recent endorsement in Chicago, by 
representative organizations of labor- 
ing-men, of civil service reform is an 
event of the first magnitude in the his- 
tory of that reform. In a government 
based upon manhood suffrage no move- 
ment can permanently endure that does 
not command the support of the great 
body of the citizens. To those who have 


been interested in improving the condi 
tions of the civil service in the United 
States an endorsement of civil service re 
form by the labor element is not so much 
a surprise as it is an encouragement, be- 
cause civil service reform, in its essence, 
is the most democratic of movements. 
Its whole aim-is to substitute merit, both 
in appointments to the public service and 
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in promotions, for favoritism and polit- 
ical influence. Favoritism and political 
influence are the possessions of the few. 
Merit and capacity to render efficient ser- 
vice, happily, are within the power of the 
many. But, desirable as civil service re- 
form is from this point of view, such in- 
cidents as that which recently disgraced 
the State of Indiana, where the strife 
about the possession of some obscure of- 
fice led to actual violence in the halls of 
the Legislature, show that the necessity 
for this reform is fundamental if repub- 
lican institutions are to endure. If his- 
tory teaches anything, it is perfectly clear 
that no nation can permanently enjoy 
the full blessings of liberty that permits 
the patronage of government to be em- 
ployed systematically to sustain the pow- 
ers that be, whether right or wrong. It 
is no answer to this to say that for six- 
ty years public sentiment in the United 
States has permitted the spoils system to 
exist, and that the United States to-day, 
in all that makes a nation great, are 
vastly stronger and greater than when 
the spoils system was inaugurated. The 
United States have been, and still are, 
full of the vigor of lusty youth. They 


have been able to grow and prosper de- 


spite excesses of many sorts. But it may 
be hoped that in our case the spoils sys- 
tem is merely a mark of partial develop- 
ment. It is like the civilization of the 
frontier. Civilization on the frontier is 
rough and ready. There is a reckless 
freedom about it that many enjoy; but 
the wild freedom of the frontier is no 
substitute, after all, for the freedom with- 
in and under the protection of the law, 
which is the characteristic of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. It is not an unnat- 
ural thing that the spoils system should 
have grown up in this new country. As 
George William Curtis pointed out not 
long ago, it is simply the use by party of 
the great weapon whereby the king in 
every monarchy has rewarded his friends 
and punished his enemies. If Americans 
are content to be ruled by parties for the 
profit of party managers, to substitute 
the party for the king, instead of dealing 
with parties as agencies through which 
they will rule themselves, the spoils sys- 
tem will endure longer than it otherwise 
will. One palpable result to the disad- 
vantage of liberty has already been reach- 
ed. Noclass of people in the nation en- 
joy so few of the privileges of the Amer- 
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ican citizens as the subordinates in the 
public employ. So far from enjoying 
freedom of speech and freedom of action, 
and the right to vote as they please, the 
indulgence by them in any of these hard- 
won privileges of American manhood, if 
it antagonizes their superiors, is equiv- 
alent to the loss of liveliliood. Their 
superior officers intimate their wish, and 
the subordinates hesitate at their peril. 
Even high officials are frequently con- 
trolled in these matters by those who are 
not in the public employ at all. Tosuch 
a parody of freedom has the spoils sys- 
tem reduced service in the employ of the 
American people! Probably there is no 
service in the country to-day more fatal 
to self-respecting manliness, more warp- 
ing to the moral sense, than employment 
in the subordinate civil service of the land 
when the employé is not protected by 
law. The system is at fault, not so much 
the men who are the victims of it. With 
many and many of them, it is well known, 
their ‘‘poverty and not their will con- 
sents.” Other nations than ours have 
suffered from this evil, and have over- 
come it. Let it not be doubted for a mo- 
ment that the recuperative power exists 
in the American people to rid themselves 
of this as they have of other evils. 
Therefore it is that this new attitude on 
the part of laboring-men towards civil 
service reform is both significant and en- 
couraging. 

This new attitude of the labor element 
towards civil service reform naturally 
suggests a discussion of the labor ques- 
tion in some of its other aspects. It is 
palpable that labor troubles have assumed 
a new form of late years, and that organ- 
izations of the working-classes, so called, 
have immensely increased in numbers and 
in power. Some people, noticing these 
things, and hearing the loud cries that in 
some quarters are to be heard in behalf 
now of socialism, now of communism, 
and again of anarchy, recall with alarm 
that the voting power of the country is 
in the hands of the many, whether or not 
they have property interests in it. It 
seems to such people that conditions like 
these are full of alarming portent. It 
may freely be admitted that the ques- 
tions these conditions present are full of 
perplexity, but the situation in precisely 
these aspects seems to some encouraging 
rather than the reverse. 

What, then, are the peculiar features 
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of this problem of society in our own 
times and in our own land? Two facts 
are at once apparent. They are so pat- 
ent that they cannot be overlooked. At 
first sight they seem so antagonistic that 
they puzzle and bewilder. Thus there 
never has been a time when the individ- 
ual, in certain directions, has counted for 
so much. In other directions, there nev- 
er has been a time when the individual 
has counted for so little. Politically, at 
the present time, in this country, the citi- 
zen, just because he is a man, is entitled 
to his vote. He may, upon election day, 
if he wishes, negative the judgment and 
the preference of the President of the 
United States as to any official to be chos- 
en. The President of the United States, 
in many respects, is the most powerful 
ruler in the world. In the matter of ap- 
pointments and patronage probably he is 
quite the most powerful ruler. But when 
it comes to the choice of a new President, 
the vote of the humblest citizen in the 
land is as powerful as his. Side by side 
with this spectacle of the political power 
of the individual, the individual as a fac- 
tor in the business concerns of men seems 
to be quite as strikingly disappearing. 
The individual capitalist is disappearing 
in the corporation; the individual laborer 
is disappearing in the trades union. The 
first question that arises in the presence 
of these strangely different tendencies of 
the time surely is, What does it all mean? 
Is it possible that after the race has strug- 
gled for so many centuries to make the 
individual politically free, to secure for 
him the opportunity and the impulse for 
growth involved in political and individ- 
ual freedom—is it possible that, after all, 
individuality is to be lost by indirection, 
through the corporation on the one hand, 
and the trades union on the other? It 
cannot be. The political importance of 
the individual and his industrial insig- 
nificance, rightly considered, illustrate 
the centrifugal and the centripetal forces 
of society as they operate in our day. If 
this premise be correct, men should not 
be discouraged because of these appar- 
ently conflicting tendencies. What is 
to be done is to find their equilibrium. 
So considered, they furnish, instead of 
ground for fear, the best ground for hope 
that the transition of society from the old 
order to the new will be a movement 
towards better conditions. It has been 
often said that the last fifty years have 


witnessed a revolution throughout the 
civilized world in the methods of travel. 
in the methods of communication, large- 
ly also in the manner of living, greater 
than can be traced through century to cen- 
tury from the beginning of recorded his- 
tory down to this epoch. Men say that 
this is the result of the great advances 
made during the last fifty years in phys- 
ical science. No doubt it is. But it is 
important to notice that the fulness of 
time did not come for science until lu- 
man history had reached the point where 
these two antagonistic tendencies touch- 
ing the individual had become, both of 
them, ready for their consummation. In 
other words, that seems to have happened 
to society that happened for literature 
when printing was discovered. Only 


when the type had been individualized, 


only when each type came to represent 
a single letter, was the era of combina- 
tion reached. So now, it appears, there 
has been reached in human society, and 
in this country in its highest form, the 
era of combination. Of this it may at 
least be said that combination implies 
community of interests; it is not utter 
selfishness, Therefore whatever selfish 
abuses may be traced to it are abuses 
working in defiance of its own funda- 
mental law. 

If this be a correct conception of our 
times, it follows.that combinations among 
working-men and combinations among 
capitalists, the trades union and the cor- 
poration, are in no necessary sense an- 
tagonistic to each other, any more than 
gravity working upon us is antagonistic 
to gravity working upon our antipodes. 
They are simply different manifestations 
of the same force—the force that empha- 
sizes the interdependence of society as 
against the individualizing forces of pop- 
ular freedom. The forces that work in 
society, in this respect at least, are like 
the physical forces of the universe, that 
they operate according to fixed law. The 
problem as to both kinds of forces is the 
same—to ascertain the laws of their oper- 
ation. Until this is done, the force that 
is waiting to be- our servant baffles, per- 
plexes, troubles us. The method of as- 
certaining the law is the same in both 
cases—experimentation and inquiry. 

In the light of these reflections what 
is to be said of the present relation be- 
tween labor and capital in this country? 
The situation seems to reflect the fact 





that the laws which control the new forces 
that are expressing themselves in combi- 
nations of labor and of capital alike have 
not yet been ascertained. People have 
said ‘‘labor must combine because capi- 
tal combines,” and instantly there has 
arisen an unmistakable sense of antago- 
nism between the two forms of organiza- 
tion, The point to be emphasized is that 
this is not the reason why labor combines. 
In the present age labor would combine 
even if it were conceivable that capital 
did not. Combined labor, as matter of 
fact. does make the same demands of the 
individual employer as it makes of the 
corporation. The two forms of combina- 
tion, the combination of capital and the 
combination of labor, are not antagonis- 
tic; they are only different expressions of 
the same foree. This fact is of the utmost 
consequence. It throws a flood of light 
on many of the troubles which have 
marked in recent years the so-called con- 
flict between capital and labor. For it 
is clear that great mistakes have marked 
the progress of society towards complete 
organization, both along the lines of cap- 
ital and of labor. Two results ought to 
flow from the recognition of this truth. 
First, the belief that the tendency towards 
combined action on the part either of 
capital or of labor is not to be regretted; 
and second, the earnest purpose to ascer- 
tain the laws that govern this tendency, 
and to discover its limit of safety. 
Neither form of combination thus far 
is more free from just blame than the 
other. The directors of corporations have 
ridden over the minority rough -shod. 
They have organized subsidiary corpora- 
tions for their own benefit to absorb the 
profits of the parent concern. They have 
managed with as little thought as possi- 
ble for the interest of stockholders not in 
sympathy with the direction. They have 
used the power of combined capital to de- 
stroy the individual capitalist whenever 
it seemed their interest to do so. The di- 
rectors of labor organizations have been 
equally regardless of the interests of their 
minority. Strikes have been ordered con- 
trary to the interest of the minority, and 
their rights generally have been disre- 
garded at the pleasure of the majority. 
Individual laborers have been persecuted 
and denied the right to earn their own 
living, except by permission of the or- 
ganization and upon terms satisfactory to 
it. All of these sorts of troubles, how- 
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ever, it is to be noted, are sins of capital- 
ists against capitalists and of labor against 
labor. It is only the old story, under the 
modern form of combination, of the op- 
pression of the weak by the strong. But 
there is a class of faults, chargeable again 
equally to both kinds of combination, 
that pass beyond their own lines. The cor- 
poration has debauched legislatures and 
corrupted judges. It has employed the 
best legal talent to be obtained, to enable 
it, while keeping within the letter of the 
law, to circumvent its purpose. It has 
acted as though the community had no 
rights that a corporation might not vio- 
late, provided it could do so without a 
personal liability on the part of its man- 
agement. The labor organization, on the 
other hand, has assaulted society in ways 
as dangerous and as far-reaching. By its 
doctrine of sympathetic strikes it has made 
the innocent suffer far and wide. It has 
attempted to take society by the throat, 
in response to its motto, ‘‘ An injury to 
one is the concern ofall.” The difficulty 
is not with the motto, but with its appli- 
cation. Once adopted by society as a 
whole, no better motto need be asked for. 
Taken as a watchword by one section of 
society against all others, it threatens 
to divide every community into hostile 
camps. Now all this type of wrongs, 
whether practised by the capitalist or the 
laborer, are not wrongs of capital against 
labor or of labor against capital; they are 
wrongs against society as a whole, per- 
petrated under the forms of organization. 
The corporation and the trades union are 
alike guilty. Every good citizen, whether 
he be a capitalist or a laborer, is bound to 
denounce and resist both, equally whether 
the wrong proceeds from capital or from 
labor. It is true that the offences of the 
labor organization against society are 
more apparent than those of capital, be- 
cause they frequently interrupt the order- 
ly course of industry. The great rail- 
road strike in Chicago last year for a few 
days fairly put our civilization itself upon 
trial. On the other hand, those diseases 
are not always the most dangerous that 
are the most violent. Blood-poisoning is 
more fatal in the end than a disease that 
permits the body to throw off its impu- 
rities through violent eruptions. Who 
shall say that popular government is not 
more seriously threatened by the system- 
atic bribing of legislators, which is free- 
ly charged against great combinations of 
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capital, than by the occasional uprisings 
of labor organizations? In other words, 
the important thing to be recognized is 
that capital is guilty of precisely the same 
faults as labor, although these faults, in 
the case of capital, as is natural, show 
themselves in different ways. This is 
the important thing to recognize, because 
it tends to make clear to the minds of 
thoughtful men that the so-called conflict, 
in our day, between capital and labor, is 
merely the old selfishness of men fighting 
for its own hand with the new weapons 
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I. 

'TYHERE has always been a good deal of 
discussion whether the North Amer- 
ican Indian could be civilized. It was 
admitted that he could be ‘‘converted”’; 
it was demonstrated, in individual cases, 
that he could be educated. But could he 
be civilized? In our observation, the pro- 
cess of civilization is a very slow one in 
a race. It must pass through a number 
of long stages of development, and the 
process cannot be hastened by artificial 
means. In our day we have seen a num- 
ber of races brought into sudden con- 
tact with civilization shrivel and shrink 
away before it to the point of disappear- 
ance. The physical development seemed 
to be arrested, and the moral nature to 
be set from a savage non-moral condition 
into an immoral condition. We have, in 
our day, a belief in the omnipotent power 
of education, of the beneficent effect of 
the hot-house system applied to barbari- 
ans, or semi-barbarians. When we come 
in contact with a race like that in the 
Sandwich Islands, or in Tahiti, or the 
Africans, we fancy that all we need to do 
is to teach them our knowledge in order 
to put them at once in the line of civil- 
ized peoples. It seems to us that by this 
forcing process we can cut short the slow 
natural phases of development. And we 
are surprised when the race thus being 
operated on does not respond to our treat- 
ment, but fades away under it, and, in 

fact, finds civilization fatal to its life. 
We go upon the assumption that every 
race is capable of as high a civilization as 


of combination that modern civilization 
has placed at its command, and that in 
the mean while society, as a whole, is vi- 
tally concerned to delimit the area with- 

in which this strife can be carried on by 
insisting that its own rights shall be re 

spected by both parties to the struggle. 
Meanwhile something is learned even 
from disorder, and it is not unreasonable 
to believe that one day society will know 
how to control even this new and mighty 
force that is leading men everywhere to 
develop the powers of combined activity. 
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we have attained, and that it is only a 
question of means and time—that is, that 
nature has no failures in its plan, and is 
not satisfied, in many instances, with a 
very limited development. The careful 
and intimate study of the hairy Ainoo, 
on the Japanese island of Yezo, made re- 
cently by Mr. A. H. Savage Landor— 
the grandson of Walter Savage Landor 

throws some light upon this subject. The 
Ainoo were once supposed to be the abo- 
riginal Japanese, for they overran the 
islands; but they are a distinct and, so 
far as we know, a unique race. They are 
wholly savage, but gentle savages, like 
the more amiable of the wild animals. 
and as filthy in their habits as animals 
usually are not. They are ideally near 
the conception of our supposititious an 
cestors, whose habits were chiefly arbo 
real. They are covered with hair like 
monkeys; but they are distinctly human, 
and not monkeys. They have no social 
organization, no laws, no religion, though 
many of the superstitions which are com- 
mon in civilized communities, a meagre 
vocabulary, and no written language. 
They show susceptibility te kindness, and 
form attachments as animals do. Here 
is no case of degeneration. They have 
never been civilized; they have never 
been in any higher intellectual or moral 
condition than they are now, and they 
never can be civilized. They are in pro- 
cess of slow extinction in contact with 
the Japanese. There is much evidence 
to show that here is a race as near pri- 
meval conditions as any we have found, 
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who ages ago advanced to a certain stage 
and there stopped. The advance that 
they have made is that they wear clothes 
in the winter weather, that they dwell in 
huts, that certain communities adhere to- 
cether, that they intermarry in the com- 
munity, and that there is a certain sketchy 
outline of family life. If one could say 
that they live without crime, it would 
be because they live without law. The 
monkey has the advantage of them in 
having a tail and a mischievous and ma- 
lignant disposition. But hairy and sav- 
age as the Ainoo is, he is just as far from 
a monkey as is a Frenchman or a Sena- 
tor of the United States. Even io the ca- 
pacity of being insane, he is distinctly a 
human being, and yet apparently the end 
of a chain of development, incapable of 
ever going a step further. He seems to 
have been preceded in Yezo by a race of 
pit-dwellers, savages who lived in pits ex- 
cavated in the ground, in the bottom of 
which fires were built, and which were 
probably roofed over in inclement wea- 
ther. These would seem to be a lower or- 
der of beings than cave-dwellers. Have 


we, in them, another race that was only 
capable of a certain degree of develop- 


ment; and must these perish, without 
handing anything on or contributing any- 
thing to the progress of the human race? 
We never can tell. They may have been 
cut off in their experiment by too early 
a contact with a higher grade of devel- 
opment. It is possible that the North 
American Indian would have grown into 
civilization in time, if he had not been 
prematurely discovered, and confronted 
with our withering influence. It is pos- 
sible that Africa, which has so many dis- 
tinct types, might have evolved some- 
thing worthy in long cycles of time. But 
we shall never know. In applying our 
civilization to Africa we probably doom 
all the tribes. We shall get their lands, 
and we shall try to speedily educate them 
out of existence. 


II. 


No scientist has yet discovered the ba- 
cillus which causes the disease which we 
have called ‘‘the yellows” in literature. 
In fact, little more attention has been paid 
to the causes of mental than of moral epi- 
demics. In our chairs and schools of bi- 
ology we go no further than physical con- 
ditions, and only a speculating few men- 
tal students are beginning to perceive 
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that the world is subject to mental epi- 
demics that are just as distinctly marked, 
if they are not as distinctly scourges, as 
grippe or typhoid or diphtheria. These 
waves of emotion, or feeling, or degener- 
ation, are prevalent from time to time, 
and the disease is as contagious as any of 
the physical maladies, and more subtly 
diffused than by any actual contact. It 
is an infection which scarcely any one es- 
capes for a time. We are not speaking 
now of the spread of delusions, like witch- 
craft, or spiritism, or that about paper 
money, the assignats in France, and the 
greenbacks in America. These may for a 
time absorb almost a whole people, and 
darken some of the best minds of the race. 
These have long been recognized as epi- 
demics, and, like the cholera and yellow 
fever, they come and go, are freshly ex- 
cited by favoring circumstances, and can- 
not easily be stamped out. We speak 
now rather of other mental diseases, which 
neurologists are beginning to recognize as 
prevalent abnormal mental states. 
Towards the close of the last century 
an epidemic of religious excitement pre- 
vailed in Kentucky which was character- 
ized by certain physical manifestations, 
which were called the ‘‘jerks,” or the 
**jumps.”” Those who came into the cir- 
cle of this excitement were attacked in the 
same way, they either jumped or were 
jerked about, or they were thrown to the 
ground and were exercised with jerks till 
nature was exhausted. Few people with- 
in the influence of this contagion escaped 
these violent manifestations. The infec- 
tion spread over large sections of the 
country, exactly like an influenza. Phys- 
ical excitement and hysteria, in seasons 
of what were called revivals or religious 
excitation, were known before and have 
been known since, but this was marked 
as peculiarly epidemic, and the symp- 
toms of disorder were always the same. 
This was an emotional panic, and perhaps 
ought not to be called a mental manifes- 
tation at all. But neither was it a phys- 
ical disease, and we see in it an analogy 
to certain present day epidemics, which 
are as little normal, and which need to be 
studied by the experts in nervous diseases. 
There is evidently a curious neurotic con- 
dition in Great Britain and its literary 
dependencies now in regard to fiction. 
One can a little gauge its prevalence by 
the space devoted to it in that excellent 
booksellers’ organ the London Athene- 
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um. But looking at it more broadly in 
society at large, in the welcome given to 
novels of a certain class, and the epidem- 
ic of a perverted taste, it is scarcely too 
much to say that we have a case of intel- 
lectual ‘‘ jerks” in London, which is quite 
as interesting in its way as the Kentucky 
‘‘jerks” of a century ago. And the queer 
thing about it is that the real character of 
the epidemic is only recognized by a few 
special students of the origin of mental 
and physical diseases. The reviews keep 
on talking about it as if it were a literary 
phenomenon, instead of a nervous dis- 
ease. Asan epidemic it is comparatively 
new, or newly defined, like the grippe, 
but it has long been sporadic, and its 
character was observed long ago. In 1853 
Mrs. Sarah Austin, who was probably the 
most highly endowed woman of the pres- 
ent century, answering M. Guizot’s inqui- 
ry about English novels, after alluding to 
a novel by a woman which was then pop- 
ular, wrote as follows; ‘‘It is one of the 
many proofs of the desire women have to 
friser questionable topics, and to poser 
insoluble moral problems. George Sand 
has turned their heads in that direction. 
I think a few broad scenes or hearty jokes 
& la Fielding were very harmless in com- 
parison. They confounded nothing. The 
novels of G. Sand are far more dangerous 
than those of Crébillon, which only ap- 
peal to the senses. The others pervert 
heart and mind; every affection, every 
thought is sullied by them.” 

A distinguished alienist in New York 
says that there are just as distinctly 
marked cases of mental disorder or delu- 
sion, for instance, in relation to literature, 
and as clearly epidemic as any physical 
diseases. It does not require much study 
to make a diagnosis of such a phenome- 
non as the London “jerks.” But there 
are lesser tides and epidemics that are as 
interesting to study. The currency and 
popularity of certain books is explicable 
only on the principle that explains the 
spread of contagious diseases. The book 
has its run, not according to any merit or 
demerit, but on a certain wave that runs 
through the community, as a chance boat 
might come in on a tide. A solitary 
reader, remote from this contagion, would 
not perceive anything extraordinary in it, 
but scarcely any person who is in the so- 
cial influence, the miasma of the hour, 
escapes reading the book or being affect- 
ed by it. The wave passes, and in a few 


months, or it may be a year or two, every- 
body wonders what it was that excited 
them, or what there was in the book to 
account for its currency. We can all re- 
call books in years past that ran over the 
country like a fire, which now nobody 
honors or reads, and which no amount of 
advertising could force into general pub- 
lic admiration. 

It will be understood that this is not a 
literary question, and that these remarks 
are in no sense a criticism of any of the 
late books that have been contagious. 
We have here a curious phenomenon of 
the collective human mind, and it is an 
interesting study for the alienist. It is 
difficult to say what starts the eddy about 
a certain book; it may be its title, it may 
be some indiscretion in it, it may be a 
lucky notoriety given it by the remark of 
a conspicuous person. The eddy gathers 
force and becomes a little whirlwind, 
which creates other movements in wider 
circles, and the disturbance increases un- 
til there is the appearance of a cyclone 
about the book. This mental storm may 
exist in one country and not in another; 
it may prevail in the United States, while 
in England the book is in a pleasant calm, 
liked in a sane way by many people, a 
matter of indifference to others, judged, 
at any rate, apparently on its merits. In 
the excited community where the infec- 
tion temporarily rages there will turn up 
now and then a solitary reader, who per- 
haps comes late to the perusal of the book, 
who cannot understand why the furor 
exists, and he seems to himself for the 
time being to be in the position of a sane 
person visiting a lunatic asylum,a mild 
lunatic asylum, where the patients are 
not violent or dangerous, but only under 
a gentle sort of delusion, which will die 
out when it has had its run, like measles 
or scarlet fever, or anything of that sort. 
This can hardly be called an epidemic of 
opinion—such as frequently runs through 
a whole people—it is rather an epidemic 
of feeling or emotion, such as sometimes 
attacks a flock of sheep which tries to 
pass through a narrow gap in the fence 
all at the same moment. This phenome- 
non has no relation to that slowly settling 
consensus of public opinion which many 
people believe makes the lasting reputa- 
tion of a piece of literature. This reputa- 
tion rests ultimately upon a majority of 
individual judgments. Whereas this phe- 
nomenon is not explained by any undis- 
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turbed individual judgments, but by the 
curious influence of one mind upon an- 
other which we see in any panic or epi- 
demic. It is not, therefore, a case for the 


literary critic to consider, but for the neu- 
rologist to study and report on. 


II. 


History apparently often repeats itself, 
but with so many variations as to make 
the world always interesting. Those who 
insist upon an actual parallel between the 
government of Florence in the fifteenth 
century and of the city of New York in 
the nineteenth, forget certain differences 
in the character of the rulers. The rule 
was the same; that is, each city was gov- 
erned by bosses who had no official posi- 
tion, in the one case originally, and in 
the other had none finally. The Medici 
were always private citizens who ruled 
entirely by personal influence. The first 
Medici consolidated his power by the cre- 
ation of a Balia, composed of citizens de- 
voted to himself, which was empowered 
to elect the chief magistrates of the re- 
public. This machine for controlling the 
suffrage was perpetual, like Tammany, 
and enabled all the Medici to be absolute 
tyrants of the city without ever holding 
any public office. Lorenzo substituted 
for the Balia a Council of Seventy, which 
renewed itself, and gave the private boss 
absolute power. Florence still called it- 
self a republic; it went through all the 
forms of liberty, as New York did, but 
liberty was wholly gone. The parallel 
would be perfect if the character of the 
rulers and their amusements and pur- 
suits had been similar. It is true that 
the Medici increased their riches, had su- 
perb palaces in town, and lovely villas 
(not at Greenwich), that they spent mon- 
ey lavishly, and were, most of them, 
scandalously immoral; but the ordinary 
student of history cannot but see the dif- 
ference between Cosimo de Kelly, Giuli- 
ano de Tweed, and Lorenzo de Croker, 
and their great prototypes. Some of the 
Florentine bosses had a good deal of cul- 
tivation. They not only patronized men 
of letters and artists, but they themselves 
excelled in many noble pursuits. Their 
houses were the resort of scholars; they 
stimulated the revival of classic learning; 
Lorenzo himself was a learned man and 
a poet of distinction. To be sure, under 
the Medici all the refinements of learning 
and of art flourished in increasing cor- 
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ruption of morals, which corruption they 
encouraged ; but they are not remember- 
ed chiefly for their corruption. Florence 
is full of the monuments of their taste 
and munificence. Lorenzo de Croker no 
doubt meant well, for himself, and he 
ruled New York with as much skill as 
his prototype showed in Florence, but he 
was singularly careless of his own repu- 
tation. He should have gone in for Hel- 
lenie studies and poetry, he should have 
cultivated philosophy, he should have 
studied architecture and the rudiments 
of drawing, he should have so informed 
himself that he could understand and de- 
light in the conversation of men of learn- 
ing and of elevation of mind. He might 
have been expelled, as the Medici were, 
but he would at least have resembled 
Lorenzo the Magnificent in something be- 
sides the lower qualities of that vicious 
private prince. And he would have saved 
New York the mortification of remem- 
bering that she was so long ruled by a 
boss of the Medici type who had nothing 
of the Medici about him worth recalling 
except that he was a boss. But, after all, 
he may be wiser in his generation than 
the people he ruled. For he may re- 
member that though the Medici were 
again and again expelled, they again and 
again returned and fixed their yoke on 
Florence. And the Medici, in their best 
days, never had such an admirable polit- 
ical machine to work with as Tammany 
Hall. 
IV. 

To say that at last Chicago has dis- 
covered Cairo is to say that America has 
taken possession of Egypt, or rather such 
possession as is consistent with its social, 
military, and political occupation by Eng- 
land. Itis not true that there were last 
winter more children of Uncle Sam in 
Egypt than there were formerly children 
of Israel, but the valley of the Nile 
swarmed with them. Yet Egypt still 
holds its own; there are more dead in 
the land than living, and the interest still 
centres in that marvellous race which has 
not only handed its civilization down to 
our day, but personally appears before us 
in its mummified and preserved popula- 
tion. The scientific and scholarly re- 
searches of this century have not yet 
wrested all the secrets from that mother- 
land of arts and religion. Astonishing 
as have been the discoveries made, the 
relics of which have stocked the museums 
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of the world, it is the opinion of such 
authorities as M. J. de Morgan, the pres- 
ent director-general of the antiquities 
of Egypt, and Dr. Norman Lockyer, the 
English astronomer, that we have only 
begun to scratch the surface of Egypt, 
and that it will yet yield enormous trea- 
sures of art and of historical interest. 
This opinion is strikingly confirmed by 
the results of the diggings by M. de Mor- 
gan at and in the neighborhood of the 
Pyramid of Dashur in 1894,and in the 
month of February in this year. The 
degraded brick pyramid of Dashur is one 
of the southernmost of that line of des- 
ert pyramids stretching for over thirty 
miles southward from Ghizeh. Very little 
attention has been paid to it or the tombs 
near it since the explorations of M. Per- 
ring in 1839. This whole plateau region 
from the south of Dashur north to Saq- 
qara, and to the pyramids of Abousir 
and Ghizeh, was the necropolis of Mem- 
phis, where during five thousand years 
and more were laid to rest the dead of the 
capital of Egypt. Here at Dashur are 
the tombs of the kings of the Middle Em- 
pire, that transition time from the ancient 
régime to the days of Seti and Thotmes, 
and here also are laid the populations 
whose art is so full of surprises to our 
civilization. An account of the recent 
discoveries in regard to the twelfth dynas- 
ty (the probable date of which is about 
4000 B.c.) has just been given to the world 
in a superb volume, of which only a lim- 








POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 10th of April.— 
On February 26th ex-Queen Liliuokalani, of 
the Sandwich Islands, was sentenced for treason to 
five years’ imprisonment and fined $5000, 

A rebellion in Cuba assumed large proportions 
during March. On March 8th the American mer- 
chant steamer Allianga was fired on off the east- 
ern coast of Cuba by the Spanish cruiser Conde de 
Venadido. 

William Court Gully, Liberal, was elected Speaker 
of the British House of Commons April 10th. 

Oxford defeated Cambridge, March 30th, by two 
lengths in the annual boat-race on the Thames. 

Ex-Premier Li Hung Chang, empowered by the 
Chinese government to make terms of peace, ar- 
rived at Shunonoseki, Japan, March 19th. On the 
24th he was shot by a young Japanese. His wound 
was not serious enough to end negotiations. 


ited edition has been published, entitled 
‘* Fouilles a Dahchour, Mars—Juin, 1894. 
par J.de Morgan.” This rich volume 
minutely describes and figures the work 
and the ‘‘ finds” at Dashur in 1894. There 
are views of the entire field, and the pyr- 
amids, and the tombs opened, plans of al] 
the excavations, copies of all the inscrip 
tions, and representations of all the ob 
jects found, many of them reproduced jy, 
colors. No such vivid light has before 
been cast upon the civilization of the 
twelfth dynasty, and, to the surprise of 
nearly everybody, the art of the period, as 
exhibited in the ornaments in gold, en- 
amel, and carved stones and metal, is 
more exquisite than any hitherto discoy- 
ered. The historical data have not yet 
been fully worked out, but the exquisite 
work found in the tombs has created an 
exeitement among all lovers of the beau 
tiful in ornamental jewelry. And it is 
evident that all the treasures of the twelfth 
dynasty have not yet been unearthed, and 
perhaps greater surprises in regard to that 
wonderful people remain to be discoy- 
ered. Indeed, on the 16th of February 
was found and brought to the Museum 
of Gesireh a quantity of more exquisite 
work than had been seen before. With- 
out laying before the readers of the Study 
the colored drawings of these refined and 
rich objects, no adequate idea of their 
beauty can be conveyed. It is enough to 
say that Egypt is still our teacher, even 
in decorative art. 
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DISASTERS. 
March 11th.—The Spanish cruiser Reine Regent: 
foundered off the coast of Spain with 420 men. 
March 2\st.—Sixty men were killed by an ex- 
plosion in a mine at Evanston, Wyoming. 


OBITUARY. 

March 20th.—At Ridgewood, New Jersey, Gen- 
eral Adam Badeau, aged sixty-four years.—At Mal- 
den, Massachusetts, Mrs. Abbie M. Gannett, the 
writer, aged fifty years. - 

March 22d.—At Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, Henry 
Coppée, acting president of Lehigh University, aged 
seventy-four years. 

April 2d.—At Brooklyn, David M. Stone, ex- 
editor of the Journal of Commerce, aged seventy- 
eight years, 

April 8th.—At Laurel, Delaware, Governor J. H. 
Marvil, aged seventy years. 
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A Farce. 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


CHARACTERS: 


Ropert Yarpsiey, | suitors for the hand of Miss An- 
Jack BaRLow, § drews. 

Dorotay ANDREWS, @ much-loved young woman. 
JENNIE, @ housemaid. 

Hicks, @ coachman, who does not appear. 


The scene is laid in a fashionable New York drawing- 
room, The time is late in October, and Wednesday 
afternoon. The curtain rising shows an empty 
room. The Sront-door bell rings. After a pause 
it is heard opening and closing. Enter Yardsley 
through portiére at rear of room. 

Yardsley. Ah! So far so good; but I wish it 
were over. I’ve had the nerve to get as far as the 
house and into it, but how much further my cour- 
age will carry me T can’t say. Confound it! Why 
is it, I wonder, that men get so rattled when they’re 
head over heels in love,and want to ask the fair 
object of their affections to wed? I can’t see. 
Now I’m brave enough among men. I’m not afraid 
of anything that walks, except Dorothy Andrews, 
and generally I’m not afraid of her. Stopping run- 
away teams and talking back to impudent police- 
men have been my delight. I’ve been courageous 
enough to submit a poem in person to the editor of 
a comic weekly, and vet here this afterncon I’m 
all of a tremble. And for what reason? Just be- 
cause I’ve co-come to ask Dorothy Andrews to 
change her name to Mrs. Bob Yardsley; as if that 
were such an unlikely thing for her to do. Gad! 
I’m almost inclined to despise myself. (Surveys 
himself in the mirror at one end of the room. Then 
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walking up to it and peering intently at his reflec- 


tion, he continues.) Bah! you coward! Afraid of 
a woman—a sweet little woman like Dorothy. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, Bob Yardsley, 
She won’t hurt you. Brace up and propose like a 
man—like a real lover who'd go through fire for 
her sake, and all that. Ha! That’s easy enough 
to talk about, but how’ll I put it? That's the ques- 
tion. Let me see. How do men do it? I ought 
to buy a few good novels and select the sort of pro- 
posal I like; but not having a novel, I must invent 
my own, How will it be? ‘Something like this, I 
fancy. (The portiéres are parted, and Jennie, the 
maid, enters, Yardsley does not notice her entrance.) 
I'll get down on my knees. A man on his knees is 
a pitiable object, and pity, they say, is akin to love. 
Maybe she'll pity me, and after that—well, perhaps 
pity’s cousin will arrive. (Zhe maid advances, but 
Yardsley ix so intent upon his proposal that he still 
Jails to observe her. She stands back of the sofa, 
while he, gazing downward, kneels before i.) Vil 
say: “Divine creature! At last we are alone, and 
I—ah—I can speak freely the words that have 
been in my heart to say to you for so long—oh, so 
long atime.” (Jennie appears surprised.) “Ihave 
never even hinted at how I feel towards you. I 
have concealed my love, fearing lest by too sudden 
a betrayal of my feelings I should lose all.” ( Aside.) 
Now for a little allusion to the poets, Poetry, they 
say, is a great thing for proposals. “ You know, 
dearest, you must know how the poet has phrased 
it—‘ Fain would I fall but that 1 fear to climb.’ 
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But now—now I must speak. An opportunity like 
this may not occur again. Will you—will you be 
my wife?” [Jennie gives a little scream of delight. 

Jennie, Oh, Mr. Yardsley, this is so suddent like 
and unexpected, and me so far beneath you! 

Yardsley looks up, and is covered with confusion, 

ardsley, Great Scott! What have I done? 

Jennie. But of course it ain’t for the likes of me 
to say no to— 

Yardsley (rising). For Heaven’s sake, Jennie— 
do be sensi— Don’t—say-— Jennie, why—ah— 
(Aside.) Oh, confound it! What the deuce shall I 
say? What's the matter with my tongue? Where’s 
my vocabulary? A word! a word! my kingdom 
for a word! (Aloud.) Now, Jen— 

Jennie (coyly). I has been engaged to Mr. Hicks, 
the coach gentleman, sir, hut— 

Yardsley. Good! good! I congratulate you, Jen- 
nie. Hicks isa very fine fellow. Drives like a 
—like a driver, Jennie, a born driver. I’ve seen 
him many a time sitting like a king on his box— 
yes, indeed. Noticed him often. Admired him. 
Gad, Jennie, I'll see him myself and tell him; and 
what is more, Jennie, ’II—Dll give Hicks a fine 
present. 

Jennie. Yes, sir; I has no doubt as how you'll 
be doin’ the square thing by Hicks, for, as I was 
a-sayin’, I has been engaged like to him, an’ he has 
some rights; but I think as how, if I puts it to him 
right like, and tells him what a nice gentleman you 
are (a ring is heard at the front door), it'll be all 
right, sir, But there goes the bell, and I must run, 
Mr. Yardsley. (Hestatically kissing her hand.) Bob! 

Yardsley (with a convulsive gasp). Bob? Jen- 
nie! You—er—you misun— (Jennie, with a smile 
of joy and an eestatic glance at Yardsley, dances 
Srom the room to attend the door. Yardsley throws 
himself into a chair.) Well, Vll be teetotally— 
Awh! It’s too dead easy proposing to somebody 
you don’t know you are proposing to. What a ket- 
tle of fish this is, to be sure! Oh, pshaw! that 
woman can’t be serious. She must know I didn’t 
mean it for her. But if she doesn’t, good Lord! 
what becomes of me? (/ises, and paces up and down 
the room nervously. After a moment he pauses be- 
fore the glass.) 1 ought to be considerably dishev- 
elled by this. I feel as if I'd been drawn through 
a knot-hole—or—or dropped into a stone-crusher— 
that’s it, a stone-crusher—a ten million horse-power 
stone-crusher. Let’s see how you look, you poor 
idiot. 

[ As he is stroking his hair and rearranging his 
tie he talks in pantomime at himself in the 
glass. In a moment Jennie ushers Mr. Jack 
Barlow into the room, 

Jennie. Miss Andrews will be down in a minute, sir. 

[Barlow takes arm-chair and sits gazing ahead 
of him. Neither he nor Yardsley perceives 
the other. Jennie liptoes to one side, and 
tossing a kiss at Yardsley, retires. 

Barlow. Now for it. I shall leave this house to- 
day the happiest or the most miserable man in 
creation, and | rather think the odds are in my fa 
vor. Why shouldn’t they be? Egad! I can very 
well understand how a woman could admire me. I 
admire myself, rather. I confess candidly that I do 
not consider mysclf half bad, and Dorothy has al- 
ways seemed to feel that way herself. In fact, the 
other night in the Perkinses’ conservatory she seem- 
ed to be quite ready for a proposal. I'd have done 
it then and there if it hadn't been for that confound- 
ed Bob Yardsley— 


Yardsley (turning sharply about). Eh? Som: 
body spoke my name. A man, too. Great Heaven: 
I hope Hicks isn’t here. I don’t want to have 
scene with Hicks. (Discovering Barlow.) Oh— 
—why—hullo, Barlow! You here ? 

Barlow (impatiently, aside). Hang it! Yardsley’s 
here too! The man’s always turning up when he’s 
not wanted. (Aloud) Ah! why, Bob, how ar 
you? What ’r’ you doing here? 

Yardsley. What do you suppose—tuning the | 
ano? I’m here because I want to be. And you? 

Barlow, For the same reason that you are, 

Yardsley (aside). Gad! I hope not. (Aloud.) In 
deed? The great mind act again? Run in the 
same channel, and all that? Glad to see you. 
(Aside.) May the saints forgive me that fib! But 
this fellow must be got rid of. 

Barlow (embarrassed), So’m I. Always glad to 
see myself—I mean you—anywhere. Won’t you 
sit down ? 

Yardsiey. Thanks. Very kind of you, I’m sure. 
( Aside.) He seems very much at home. Won't 
/ sit down?—as if he’d inherited the chairs! 
Humph! Ill show him. 

Barlow. What say? 

Yardsley. I—ah—ob, I was really remarking 
that I thought it was rather pleasant out to-day. 

Barlow. Yes, almost too fine to be shut up in- 
doors. Why aren’t you driving, or—or playing 
golf, or-—ah—or being out-doors somewhere? You 
need exercise, old man; you look a little pale. 
(Aside.) I must get him away from here somehow. 
Deuced awkward having another fellow about when 
you mean to propose to a woman. 

Yardsley. Oh, ’'m well enough ! 

Barlow (solicitously). You don’t look it—by Jove 
you don’t. (Suddenly inspired.) No, you don't, 
Bob. You overestimate your strength. It’s very 
wrong to overestimate one’s strength. People—ah 
—people have died of it. Why, I'll bet you a hat 
you can’t start now and walk up to Central Park 
and back in an hour. Come. I'll time you. (Rises 
and takes out watch.) It is now four ten. I'll wa- 
ger you can’t get back here before five thirty. Eh? 
Let me get your hat. [Starts for door. 

Yardsley (with a laugh). Oh no; I don’t bet—af- 
ter four. But I say, did you see Billie Wilkins ? 

Barlow (returning in despair), Nope. 

Yardsley (aside). Now for a bit of strategy. 
(Aloud.) He was looking for you at the club. 
(Aside.) Splendid lie! (Aloud,) Had seats for 
the—ah—the Metropolitan to-night. Said he was 
looking for you. Wants you to go with him. 
(Aside.) That ought to start him along. 

Barlow. Vl go with him, 

Yardsley (eagerly). Well, you'd better let him know 
at once, then. Better run around there and catch 
him while there’s time. He said if he didn’t see 
you before half past four he’d get Tom Parker to 
go. Fine show to-night. Wouldn’t lose the op- 
portunity if I were you. (Looking at his watch.) 
You'll just about have time todo it nowif you start 
at once, 

[Grasps Barlow by arm, and tries to force him 
out. Barlow holds back, and is about to re- 
monstrate, when Dorothy enters. Both men 
rush to greet her ; Yardsley catches her left 
hand, Barlow her right. 

Dorothy (slightly staggered). Why, how do you 
do—this is an unexpected pleasure—both of you? 
Excuse my left hand, Mr. Yardsley; I should have 
given you the other if—if you'd given me time. 
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Yardsley, Don't 
mention it, I pray. 
The unexpected- 
ness is wholly 
mine, Miss An- 
drews—I mean— 
ah—the pleasure 
is— 

Barlow. Whol- 
ly mine, 

Dorothy (with- 
drawing her hands 
from both and 
sitting down), I 
haven’t seen ei- 
ther of you since 
the Perkinses’ 
dance. Wasn't 
it a charming af- 
fair? 

Yardsley. Delightful. I—ah—I didn’t know that 
the Perkinses— 

Barlow (interrupting). It was a good deal of a 
crush, though. As Mrs. Van Darling said to me, 
“You always meet—” 

Yardsley. It’s a pity Perkins isn’t more of a soci- 
ety man, though, don’t you think ? 

Dorothy. Y've always found him very pleasant. 
Ile is so sincere. 

Barlow. Isn’t he, though? He looked bored to 
death all through the dance. 

Yardsley. I thought sotoo. I was watching him 
while you were talking to him, Barlow, and such a 
look of ennui I never saw on a man’s face. 

Barlow. Humph ! 

Dorothy, Ave you going to Mrs. Van Darling’s 
dinner ? 

Barlow. Yes; I received my bid last night. 
You? 

Dorothy. Oh yes! 

Yardsley (gloomily). I can’t go very well. I'm 
—ah—engaged for Tuesday. 

Barlow. Well, I hope you’ve let Mrs. Van Darling 
know. She’s a stickler for promptness in accepting 
or declining her invitations. If you haven't, I'll 
tell her for you. I'm to see her to-night. 

Yardsley, Oh no! Never mind. Tii—I'll at- 
tend to it. 

Barlow. Oh, of course! But it’s just as well she 
should know in advance. You might forget it, you 
know. Tl tell her; it’s no trouble to me. 

Dorothy. Of course not, and she can get some one 
to take your place. 

Yardsley (desperately). Oh, don’t say anything 
about it. Fact is, she—ah—she hasn’t invited me. 

Barlow, Ah! (Aside.) I knew that all along. 
Oh, but I’m clever! 

Dorothy (hastily, to relieve Yardsley’s embarrass- 
ment). Have you seen Irving, Mr. Yardsley? 

Yardsley. Yes. 

Barlow (suspiciously). What in? I haven’t seen 
you at any of the first nights. 

‘ardsley (with a grin). In the gri-room at the 
Players. 

Barlow (aside). Bah! 

Dorothy (laughing). You are so bright, Mr. Yards- 
ley! 

Barlow (forcing a laugh). Ha,ha, ha! Why, yes 
—very clever that. It ought to have a Gibson pic- 
ture over it, that joke. It would help it. Those 
Gibson pictures are fine, I think. Carry any kind 
of joke, eh? 
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Yardsley. Yes, they frequently do. 

Dorothy. 'm so glad you both like Gibson, for I 
just dote on him. 1 have one of his originals in my 
portfolio. I'll get it if you'd like to see it. 

[She rises and goes to the corner of the room, 
where there stands a portfolio-case. 

Yardsley (aside), What a bore Barlow is! Hang 
him! I must get rid of him somehow. 

[Barlow meanwhile is assisting Dorothy. 

Yardsley (looking around at the others). Jove! 
he’s off in the corner with her. Can’t allow that, 
for the fact is Barlow’s just a bit dangerous—to me. 

Dorothy (rummaging through portfolio), Why, it 
was here— 

Barlow. Maybe it’s in this other portfolio, 

Yardsley (joining them). Yes, maybe it is. That's 
a good idea, If it isn’t in one portfolio maybe it’s 
in another. Clever thought! I may be bright, Miss 
Andrews, but you must have observed that Barlow 
is thoughtful. 

Dorothy (with a glance at Barlow), Yes, Mr. 
Yardsley, I have noticed the latter. 

Barlow. Tee-hee ! that’s one on you, Bob. 

Yardsley (obtuse). Ha, ha! Yes. Why, of course! 
Ha, ha, ha! For repartee I have always said—po- 
lite repartee, of course—Miss Andrews is— ( Aside.) 
Now what the dickens did she mean by that ? 

Dorothy. I can’t find it here. Let—me think. 
W here—can—it—be ? 

Barlow (striking thoughtful attitude). Yes, where 
ean it be? Let me do your thinking for you, Miss 
Dorothy. (Zhen softly to her.) Always! 

Yardsley (mocking Barlow). Yes! Let me think! 
(Points his finger at his forehead and assumes tragic 
attitude. Then stalks to the front of stage in manner 
of burlesque Hamlet.) Come, thought, come. Shed 
the glory of thy greatness full on me, and thus con- 
found mine enemies. Where the deuce is that Gib- 
son ? 

Dorothy. Oh, remember, It’s upstairs. I took 
it up with me last night. I'll ring for Jennie, and 
have her get it. 

Yardsley (aside, and in consternation). Jennie! 
Oh, thunder! I'd forgotten her. I do hope she 
remembers not to forget herself. 

Barlow. What say ? 

Yardsley. Nothing; only —ah—only that I 
thought it was very—very pleasant out. 

Barlow. That’s what you said before. 

Yardsley (indignantly). Well, what of it? It’s 
the truth. If you don’t believe it, go outside and 
see for yourself. 

[Jennie appears at the door in response to Dor- 

othy’s ring. She glances demurely at Yards- 

ley,who tries to ignore 
her presence, 

Dorothy. Jennie, 
go up to my room 
and look on the table 
in the corner, and 
bring me down the 
portfolio you will 
find there. The large 

brown one that be- 
longs in the stand 
over there. 

Jennie (dazed). 
Yessum. And shall 
I be bringin’ lemons 
with it? 

Dorothy. Lemons, 


Jennie ? 


“START AT ONCE.” 
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Jennie. You always does have lemons with your 
tea, mum, 

Dorothy. I didn’t mention tea. I want you to 
get my portfolio from upstairs. It is on the table 
in the corner of my room. 

[ Looks at Jennie in surprise. 

Jennie. Oh, excuse me, mum. I didn’t hear 
straight. 

| She casts a languishing glance at Yardsley and 
disappears, 

Yardsley (noting the glance, presumably aside). 
Confound that Jennie ! 

Barlow (overhearing Yardsley). What's that? 
Confound that Jennie? Why say confound that 
Jennie? Why do you wish Jennie to be con- 
founded ? 

Yardsley (nervously). I didn’t say that, I—ah— 
I merely said that—that Jennie appeared to be— 
ah—confounded. 

Dorothy. She certainly is confused. I cannot 
understand it at all. Ordinarily I have rather en- 
vied Jennie her composure. 

Yardsley. Oh, I suppose—it’s—it’s—it’s natural 
for a young girl—a servant—sometimes to lose her 
—her equipoise, as it were, on occasions, If we lose 
ours at times, why not Jennie? Eh? Huh? 

Barlow, Certainly. 

Yardsley. Of course—ha—trained servants are 
hard to get these days, anyhow. Educated people 
—ah—go into other professions, such as law, and 
—ah--the ministry—and— 

Dorothy. Well, never mind. Let’s talk of some- 
thing more interesting than Jennie. Gving to the 
Chrysanthemum Show ? 

Barlow. 1 am; wouldn’t miss it for the world. 
Do you know, really now, the chrysanthemum, in 
my opinion, is the most human-looking flower we 
have. The rose is too beautiful, too perfect, for me. 
The chrysanthemum, on the other hand— 

Yardsley (interrupting). Looks so like a football- 
player’s head it appeals to your sympathies? Well, 
perhaps you are right. I never thought of it in that 
light before, but— 

Dorothy (smiling). Nor 1; but now that you men- 
tion it, it does look that way, doesn’t it? 

Barlow (not wishing to disagree with Dorothy). 
Very much. Droll idea, though. Just like Bob, 
eh? Very, very droll. Bob’s always dro— 

Yardsley (interrupting). When I see a man walk- 
ing down the Avenue with a chrysanthemum in his 
button-hole, I always think of a wild Indian wearing 
a scalp for decorative purposes. 

[Barlow and Dorothy laugh at this, and during 
their mirth Jennie enters with the portfolio. 
She hands it to Dorothy. Dorothy places it 
in her lap, and Barlow looking over one 
shoulder, she goes through it, Jennie in 
passing out throws another kiss to Yardslev. 

Yardsley (under his breath, stamping his foot). 
Awgh! 

Barlow. What say ? 

[Dorothy looks up, surprised. 

Yardsley. I—I didn’t say anything. My—ah— 
my shoe had a piece of—ah— 

Barlow. Say lint, and be done with it. 

Yardsley (relieved, and thankful for the suggestion). 
Why, how did you know? It did, you know. Had 
a piece of lint on it,and I tried to get it off by 
stamping, that’s all. 

Dorothy. Ah, here it is. 

Yardsley. What? The lint? 

Barlow. Ho! Is the world nothing but lint to 


you? Of course not—the Gibson. Charming, j 
it, Miss Dorothy ? 

Dorothy (holding the picture up). Fine. J 
look at that girl, Isn’t she pretty? 

Barlow, Very. 

Dorothy. And such style, too. 

Yardsley (looking over Dorothy’s other shoulde) 
Yes, very pretty, and lots of style. (Softly.) Ve; 
—like some one—some one I know, 

Barlow (overhearing). I think so. myself, Yards 
ley. It’s exactly like Josie Wilkins. By-the-wa 
—ah—how is that little affair coming along, Bob ° 

Dorothy (interested). What! You don’t mean 
to say— Why, Mister Yardsley ! 

Yardsley (with a venomous glance at Barlow) 
Nonsense. Nothing in it. Mere invention of Bar 
low’s. He's a regular Edison in his own way. 

[Dorothy looks inquiringly at Barlow. 

Barlow (to Yardsley). Oh, don’t be so sly about 
it, old fellow! Hverybody knows. 

Yardsley. But I tell you there’s nothing in it. | 
—I have different ideas entirely, and you—you know 
it—or, if you don’t, you will shortly. 

Dorothy. Oh! Then it’s some one else, M: 
Yardsley? Well, now I am interested. Let’s have 
a little confidential talk together. Tell ws, Mr. 
Yardsley, tell Mr. Barlow and me, and maybe—I 
can’t say for certain, of course—but maybe we can 
help vou. 

Barlow (gleefully rubbing his hands). Yes, old 
man; certainly. Maybe we—we can help you. 

Yardsley (desperately). You can help me, both of 
you—but—but I can’t very well tell you how, 

Barlow, Ym willing to do all I can for you, my 
dear Bob. If you will only tell us her name I’)! 
even go so far as to call, in your behalf, and pro- 
pose for you, 

Yardsley, Oh, thanks. You are very kind. 

Dorothy. I think so too, Mr. Barlow. You are 
almost too kind, it seems to me. 

Yardsley. Oh no; not too kind, Miss Andrews. 
Barlow simply realizes that one who has proposed 
marriage to young girls as frequently as he has 
knows how the thing is done, and he wishes to give 
me the benefit of his experience. (Aside.) That’s 
a facer for Barlow, 

Barlow. Ha, ha, ha! Another joke, I suppose. 
You see, my dear Bob, that I am duly appreciative. 
I laugh. Ha,ha,ha! But I must say I laugh with 
some uncertainty. I don’t know whether you in- 
tended that for a joke or for a staggerer, You 
should provide your conversation with a series of 
printed instructions for the listener, Get a lot of 
cards, and have printed on one, “ Please laugh” ; 
on another, “ Please stagger”; on another, ‘‘ Kind- 
ly appear confused.” Then when you mean to be 
jocose hand over the laughter card, and so on. 
Shall I stagger ? 

Dorothy. I think Mr. Yardsley meant that for a 
joke. Didn’t you, Mr, Yardsley ? 

Yardsley. Why, certainly. Of course. I don’t 
really believe Barlow ever had sand enough to pro- 
pose to any one. Did you, Jack? 

Barlow (indignant), Well, 1 rather think I have. 

Dorothy. Ho, ho! Then you are an experienced 
proposer, Mr. Barlow ? 

Barlow (confused). Why—er—well—um—I didn’t 
exactly mean that, you know, I meant that—ah— 
if it ever came to the—er—the test, I think I could 
—I’d have sand enough, as Yardsley puts it, to do 
the thing properly, and without making a—ah—a 
Yardsley of myself. 
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Yardsley (bristling up). Now what do you mean 
y that? 

Dorothy. I think you are both of you horrid this 
fternoon. You are so quarrelsome. Do you two 
iiways quarrel, or is this merely a little afternoon’s 

version got up for my especial benefit ? 

Barlow (with dignity). I never quarrel. 

Yardsley. Nor I. I simply differ sometimes, 
jat’s all, I never had an unpleasant word with 
Jack in my life. Did I, Jack ? 

Barlow. Never. I always avoid such things. 

Dorothy (desperately). Then let us have a cup of 
tea together and be more sociable. I have always 
noticed that tea promotes sociability—haven’t you, 
Mr. Yardsley ? 

Yardsley, Always. (Aside.) Among women. 

Barlow. What say ? 

[Dorothy rises and rings the bell for Jennie. 
Yardsley. I say that I am very fond of tea. 
Barlow. So’m I—here. 

[Rises and looks at pictures. Yardsley mean- 

while sits in moody silence. 

Dorothy (returning). You seem to have some- 
thing on your mind, Mr. Yardsley, I never knew 
you to be so solemn before. 

Yardsley. I have something on my mind, Miss 
Dorothy. It’s— 

Barlow (coming forward). Wise man, cold wea- 
ther like this. It would be terrible if you let your 
mind go out in cold weather without anything on 
it. Might catch cold in your idea, 

Dorothy. I wonder why Jennie doesn’t come? I 
shall have to ring again. 

Pushes electric button again. 

Yardsley (with an effort at brilliance), The kitch- 
en belle doesn’t seem to work. 

Dorothy. Ordinarily she does, She seems to be 
upset by something this afternoon. I’m afraid 
she’s in love. If you will excuse me a moment I 
will go and prepare the tea myself. 

Barlow. Do; good! Then we shall not need the 
sugar, 

Yardsley. You might omit the spoons too, after 
a remark like that, Miss Dorothy. 

Dorothy. We'll omit Mr. Barlow’s spoon. I'll 
bring some for you and me. [ She goes out. 

Yardsley (with a laugh). That’s one on you, Bar- 
low. But I say, old man (taking out his watch and 
snapping the cover to three or four times), it’s getting 
very late—after five now. If you want to go with 
Billie Wilkins you’d better take up your hat and 
walk. Ill say good-by to Miss Andrews for you. 

Barlow. Thanks. Too late now. You said Billie 
wouldn’t wait after four thirty. 

Yardsley. Did I say four thirty? I meant five 
thirty. Anyhow, Billie isn’t over-prompt. Better 
go. 

Barlow. You seem mighty anxious to get rid of 
me. 

Yardsley. 1? Not at all, my dear boy—not at 
all. I’m very, very fond of you, but I thought you'd 
prefer opera to me. Don’t yvousee? That's where 
my modesty comes in. You’re so fond of a good 
chat I thought you’d want to go to-night. Wilkins 
has a box. 

Barlow. You said seats a little while ago. 

"ardsley. Of courseI did. And whynot? There 
are seats in boxes. Didn’t you know that? 

Barlow. Look here, Yardsley, what’s up, anyhow ? 
You’ve been deuced queer to-day. What are you 
after ? 

Yardsley (tragically). Shall I confide in you? 
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Can I, with a sense of confidence that you will not 
betray me ? 

Barlow (eagerly). Yes, Bob. Go on. What is 
it? Dll never give you away, and I may be able to 
give you some good advice. 

Yardsley. I am here to—to—to rob the house! 
Business has been bad, and one must live. 

[Barlow looks at him in disgust, 

Yardsley (mockingly). You have my secret, John 
Barlow. Remember that it was wrung from me in 
confidence. You must not betray me. Turn your 
back while 1 surreptitiously remove the piano and 
the gas-fixtures, won’t you ? 

Barlow (looking at him thoughtfully). Yardsley, 
I have done you an injustice. 

Yardsley. Indeed ? 

Barlow. Yes. Some one claimed, at the club, the 
other day, that you were the biggest donkey in ex- 





‘* CHARMING, ISN'T IT?” 


istence, and I denied it. I was wrong, old man, I 
was wrong, and I apologize. You are. 

Yardsley. You are too modest, Jack. You forget 
—yourself, 

Barlow. Well, perhaps I do; but I’ve nothing to 
conceal, and you have, You've been behaving in a 
most incomprévensible fashion this afternoon, as if 
you owned the house. 

Yardsley. Well, what of it? Do you own it? 

Barlow. No, 1 don’t, but— 

Yardsley. But you hope to. Well, I have no 
such mercenary motive. I’m not after the house. 

Barlow (bristling up). After the house? Mercenary 
motive? I demand an explanation of those words. 
What do you mean ? 

Yardsley. I mean this, Jack Barlow: I mean 
that I am here for—for my own reasons; but you 
~—you have come here for the purpose of— 
Dorothy enters with a tray, upon which are the tea 

things. 

Barlow (about to retort to Yardsley, perceiving 
Dorothy). Ah! Let me assist you, 

Dorothy. Thank you so much, I really believe I 
never needed help more. (She delivers the tray to 
Barlow, who sets it on the table. Dorothy, exhausted, 
drops into a chair.) Fan me—quick—or I shall 
faint. I've—I’ve had an awful time, and I really 
don’t know what to do! 

Barlow and Yardsley (together). Why, what’s the 
matter ? 
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Yardsley. 1 hope the house isn’t on fire ? 

Barlow, Or that you haven't been robbed ? 

Dorothy. No, no; nothing like that. It’s—it’s 
about Jennie. 

Yardsley (nervously). Jennie? Wha — wha — 
what's the matter with Jennie ? 

Dorothy. T only wish I knew. I— 

Yardsley (aside). I'm glad you don't 

Barlow, What say? 

Yardsley. I didn't say anything. Why should I 
say anything? I haven’t anything to say. If peo- 
ple who had nothing to say would not insist upon 
talking, you’d be— 

Dorothy. I heard the poor girl weeping down- 
stairs, and when I went to the dumb-waiter to ask her 
what was the matter, I heard—I heard a man’s voice. 

Yardsley. Man’s voice ? 

Barlow. Man’s voice is what Miss Andrews said, 

Dorothy. Yes; it was Hicks, our coachman, and 
he was dreadfully angry about something. 

Yardsley (sinking into chair), Good Lord! Hicks! 
Angry! At—something! 

Dorothy. He was threatening to kill somebody. 

Yardsley. This grows worse and worse! Threat- 
ening to kill somebody! D-did-did you o-over-over- 
hear huh-huh-whom he was going to kuk-kill ? 

Barlow, What’s the matter with you, Yardsley ? 
Are you going to die of fright, or have you suddenly 
caught a chill ? 

Dorothy, Oh, 1 hope not! Don’t die here, any- 
how, Mr. Yardsley. If you must die, please go home 
and die. I couldn't stand another shock to-day. 
Why, really, I was nearly frightened to death. I 
don’t know now but what I ought to send for the 
police, Hicks was so violent. 

Barlow. Perhaps she and Hicks have had a lov- 
ers’ quarrel. 

Yardsley. Very likely; very likely indeed. 1 
think that is no doubt the explanation of the 
whole trouble. Lovers will quarrel. They were 
engaged, you know. 

Dorothy (surprised). No, I didn’t know it. Were 
they? Who toid you? 

Yardsley (discovering his mistake). Why—er— 
wasn’t it you said so, Miss Dorothy? Or you, Bar- 
low ? 

Barlow. 1 have not the honor of the young wo- 
man’s confidence, and so could not have given you 
the information. 

Dorothy. I didn’t know it, so how could ! have 
told you? 

Yardsley (desperately). Then I must have dreamed 
it. I do have the queerest dreams sometimes, but 
there’s nothing strange about this one, anyhow. 
Parlor-maids frequently do—er—become engaged 
to coachmen and butlers and that sort of thing. It 
isn’t a rare occurrence at all. If I'd said she was 
engaged to Billie Wilkins, or to—to Barlow here— 

Barlow. Or to yourself. 

Yardsley. Sir? What do you mean to insinuate ? 
That I am engaged to Jennie? 

Barlow. I never suid so. 

Dorothy. Oh ‘dear, let’s have the tea. You quar- 
relsome men are just wearing me out. Mr. Barlow, 
do vou want cream in yours ? 

Barlow, If you please; and one lump of sugar. 
(Dorothy pours it out.) Thanks. 

Dorothy. Mr. Yardsley ? 

Yardsley, Just a little, Miss Andrews. No 
cream, and no sugar. 

[Dorothy prepares a cup for Yardsley. He is 
about to take it when— 


Dorothy. Well, I declare! J's nothing but 
water! I forgot the tea entirely ! 

Barlow (with a laugh). Oh, never mind, | 
water is good for dyspepsia. 

[ With a significant look at Yardsi 

Yardsley. It depends on how you get it, Mr. B 
low. I’ve known men who've got dyspepsia f; 
living in hot water toc much. 

[As Yardsley speaks the portiére is violent 
clutched from without, and Jennie’s head 
thrust into the room. No one observes he 

Barlow, Well, my cup is very satisfactory to nm: 
Miss Dorothy. Fact is, ’ve always been fond of 
cambric tea, and this is just right. 

Yardsley ( patronizingly). It is good for childre: 

Jennie (trying to attract Yardsley’s attention). Pst ' 

Yardsley. My mamma lets me have it Sunda, 
nights. 

Dorothy. Ha, ha, ha! 

Barlow, Another joke? Good. Let me enjoy 
it too. Hee, hee! 

Jennie. Pst! 

[Barlow looks around ; Jennie hastily with- 
draws her head. 

Barlow. 1 didn’t know you had steam heat in this 
house. 

Dorothy. We haven't. What put such an idea 
as that into your head ? 

Barlow. Why, I thought I heard the hissing of 
steam, the click of a radiator, or something of that 
sort back by the door. 

Yardsley. Maybe the house is haunted. 

Dorothy. 1 fancy it was your imagination ; or per- 
haps it was the wind blowing through the hall 
The pantry window is open. 

Barlow, I guess maybe that’s it. How fine it 
must be in the country now! 

[Jennie pokes her head in through the porticres 
again, and follows it with her arm and hand, 
in which is a feather duster, which she waves 
wildly in an endeavor to attract Yardsley’s 
attention. 

Dorothy. Divine. I should so love to be out of 
town still. It seems to me people always make a 
great mistake returning to the city so early in the 
fall. The country is really at its best at this time 
of year. 

[Yardsley turns half around, and is about to 
speak, when he catches sight of the now al 
most hysterical Jennie and her Seather 
duster. 

Barlow. Yes; I think so too. I was at Lenox 
last week, and the foliage was gorgeous, 

Yardsley (feeling that he must say something). 
Yes. I suppose all the feathers on the maple-trees 
are turning red by this time. 

Dorothy. Feathers, Mr. Yardsley ? 

Barlow, Feathers ? 

Yardsley (with a furtive glance at Jennie), Ha, 
ha! What an absurd slip! Did I say feathers? | 
meant—I meant leaves, of course, All the leaves 
on the dusters are turning. 

Barlow. I don’t believe you know what you do 
mean. Who ever heard of leaves on dusters? 
What are dusters? Do you know, Miss Dorothy ? 

[ As he turns to Miss Andrews, Yardsley tries to 
wave Jennie away. She beckons with her 
arms more wildly than ever, and Yardsley 
silently speaks the words, “Go away.” 

Dorothy. ?'m sure I don’t know of any tree by 
that name, but then I’m not a—not a what ? 

Yardsley (with a forced laugh). Treeologist. 








EDITOR'S 


jorothy. What are dusters, Mr, Yardsley? 
trlow. Yes, old man, tell us. I’m anxious to 
out myself, 
Yardsley (aside). So am I. 
-ters, for this occasion only? 
ey heard of dusters? Ho! Why, dear ine, 
re have you been all your lives? (Aside.) 
Vust gain time to think up what dusters are. 
oud.) Why, they’re as old as the hills. 
Barlow. That may be, but I can’t say I think 
your deseription is at all definite. 
Dorothy. Do they look like maples ? 
Yardsley (with an angry wave of his arms toward 
Jennie). Something—in fact, very much. They're 
exactly like them, You can hardly tell them from 


What the deuce are 
( Aloud.) What? 


Barlow, Oaks ? 

Yardsley. I said oaks. Oaks! O-A-K-S! 

Barlow. But oaks aren’t like maples. 

Yardsley. Well, who said they were? We were 
talking about oaks—and—er—and dusters. We— 
er—we used to have a row of them in front of an 
old house at— (Aside.) Now where the deuce 
did we have the old house? Never had one, but 
we must for the sake of the present situation, 
(Aloud.) And thev kept the—the dust of the high- 
wav from getting into the house. (With a sigh of 
relief.) And so, you see, they were called dusters. 
Thought every one knew that. 

[As Yardsley finishes, Jennie loses her balance 
and falls headlong into the room. 

Dorothy (starting up hastily). Why, Jennie! 

Yardsley (staggering into chair). That settles it. 
It’s all up with me. 

[Jennie sobs, and rising, rushes to Yardsley’s 
side, 

Jennie. Save yourself; he’s going to kill you! 

Dorothy. Jennie! What is the meaning of this ? 
Mr. Yardsley—can—can you shed any light on this 
mystery ? 

“Yardsley (trying to brace up). 1? I assure you 
I can’t, Miss Andrews. How could I? All I know 
is that somebody is—is going to kill me, though 
for what I haven’t the slightest idea. 

Jennie (indignantly). Eh? What! 
Yardsley—Bob ! 

Barlow. Bob ? 

Dorothy. Jennie! Bob? 

Yardsley. Don’t you call me Bob. 

Jennie. It’s Hicks! | Bursts out erying. 

Barlow. Hicks ? 

Dorothy. Jennie, Hicks isn’t Bob. 
George. 


Why, Mr. 


His name is 


“WHAT'S UP, ANYHOW?” 


DRAWER. 


Yardsley (in a despair- 
ing rage). Hicks be— 

Dorothy. Mr. Yards- 
ley! 

Yardsley (pulling him- 
self together). Bobbed. 4 : 
Hicks be Bobbed. That’s * ( 
what I was going to say. g 

Dorothy. What on 
earth does this all mean? 

I must have an explana- 
tion, Jennie. What have 
you to say for vourself ? 

Jennie. Why, I— 

Yardsley. 1 tell you 
it isn’t true. She’s made 
it up out of whole 
cloth. 

Barlow, What isn’t true ? 
thing yet. 

Yardsley (desperately). I refer to what she’s go- 
ing to say. [’m a—a—I’m a mind-reader, and I 
see it all as plain as day, 

Dorothy. 1 can best judge of the truth of Jennie’s 
words when she has spoken them, Mr, Yardsley, 
Jennie, you may explain, if you can. What do you 
mean by Hicks killing Mr. Yardsley, and why do 
you presume to call Mr. Yardsley by his first name ? 

Yardsley (aside). Heigho! My goose is cooked. 

Barlow. 1 faney you wish you had taken that 
walk I suggested now, 

Yardsley. You always were a good deal of a fan- 
cier. 

Jennie, I hardly knows how to begin, Miss Dor- 
othy. I—I’m so flabbergasted by all that’s hap- 
pened this afternoon, mum, that I can’t get my 
thoughts straight, mum. 

Dorothy. Never mind getting your thoughts 
straight. I do not want fiction. I want the truth. 

Jennie. Well, mum, when a fine gentleman like 
Mr. Yardsley asks— 

Yardsley. 1 tell you it isn’t so. 

Jennie. Indeed he did, mum, 

Dorothy (impatiently). Did what ? 

Jennie. Axed me to marry him, mum. 

Dorothy. Mr. Yardsley — asked — you — to — to 
marry him ? [Barlow whistles, 

Jennie (bursting into tears again). Yes, mum, he 
did, mum, right here in this room. He got down 
on his knees to me on that Proossian rug before 
the sofa, mum, I was standin’ behind the sofa, 
havin’ just come in to tell him as how you'd be 
down shortly. He was standin’ before the lookin’- 
glass lookin’ at himself, an’ when I come in he 
turns around and goes down on his knees and says 
such an importunity may not occur again, mum; 
I've loved you very long; and then he recited some 
pottery, mum, and said would I be his wife. 

Yardsley (desperately). Let me explain. 

Dorothy. Wait, Mr. Yardsley; your turn will 
come in a moment, 

Barlow. Yes, it "11 be here, my boy; don’t fret 
about that. Take all the time you need to make it 
a good one. Gad! if this doesn’t strain your ima- 
gination, nothing will. 

Dorothy. Go on, Jennie. Then what happened ? 

Yardsley (with an injured expression). Do you ex- 
pect me to stand here, Miss Andrews, and hear this 
girl’s horrible story ? 

Barlow. Then you know the story, do you, Yards- 
lev? It’s horrible, and you are innocent. My! 
you are a mind-reader with a vengeance. 
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Dorothy. Don’t mind what these gentlemen say, 
Jennie, but go on. 

[Yardsley sinks into the arm-chair, Barlow 
chuckles ; Miss Andrews glances indignantly 
at him. 

Dorothy. Pardon me, Mr. Barlow. If there is 
any humor in the situation, I fail to see it. 

Barlow (seeing his error), Nor, indeed, do I. I was 
not—ah—laughing from mirth, That chuckle was 
hysterics, Miss Dorothy, l assure you. There are some 
laughs that can hardly be differentiated from sobs, 

Jennie, I was all took in a heap, mum, to think 
of a fine gentleman like Mr. Yardsley proposing to 
me, mum, and I says the same, I says, “Oh, Mr. 
Yardsley, this is so suddent like,” whereat he looks 
up with such a countenance full o’ pain that I 
hadn’t the heart to refuse him; so, fergettin’ Hicks 
for the moment, I says, kind of soft like, certingly, 
sir. It ain’t for the likes o’ me to say no to the 
likes o? him, 

Yardsley. Then you said you were engaged to 
Hicks. You know you did, Jennie. 

Barlow, Ah! Then you admit the proposal ? 

Yardsley, Oh Lord! Worse and worse! I— 

Dorothy. Jennie has not finished her story. 

Jennie. I did say as how I was engaged to Hicks, 
but I thought he would let me off; and Mr. Yards- 
ley looked glad when I said that, and said he’d 
make it all right with Hicks. 

Yardsley. Whai? I? Jennie O’Brien, or what- 
ever your last name is, do you mean to say that I 
said I’d make it all right with Hicks ? 

Jennie. Not in them words, Mr. Yardsley; but you 
did say as how you'd see him yourself and give him 
apresent. You did indeed, Mr. Yardsley, as you was 
a-standin’ on that there Proossian rug. 

Dorothy. Did you, Mr. Yardsley ? 

[Yardsley buries his face in his hands and groans. 

Barlow, Not so ready with your explanations 
now, eh? 

Dorothy. Mr. Barlow, really I must ask you not to 
interfere. Did you say that, Mr, Yardsley? 

Yardsley. 1 did, but— 

Dorothy (frigidly), Go on, Jennie. 

Jennie, Just then the front-door bell rings and 
Mr. Barlow comes, and there wasn’t no more impor- 
tunity for me to speak; but when I got down- 
stairs into the kitchen, mum, Mr. Hicks he comes in, 
an’ (sobs)—an’ I breaks with him. 

Yardsley. You've broken with Hieks for me? 

Jennie. Yes, | have—but I wouldn’t never have 
done it if I'd known—boo-hoo—as how you'd be- 
have this way an’ deny ever havin’ said a word. I 
—I—I |-lo-love Mr. Hicks, an’ I—I hate you—and 
I wish I’d let him come up and kill you, as he said 
he would. 

Dorothy. Jennie! Jennie! be calm! Where is 
Hicks now ? 

Yardsley. That’s so. Where is Hicks? I want 
to see him. 

Jennie. Never fear for that. You'll see him. 
He’s layin’ for you outside, An’ that, Miss Dorothy, 
is why I was a-wavin’ at him an’ sayin’ “ pst” to 
him. I wanted to warn him, mum, of his danger, 
mum, because Hicks is very vi’lent, and he told me 
in so many words as how he was a-goin’ to do—him 
—up. 

Barlow. You'd better inform Mr. Hicks, Jennie, 
that Mr. Yardsley is already done up. 

Yardsley. Do meup,eh? Well, like that. I’m 
not afraid of any coachman in creation as long as 
he’s off the box. I'll go see him at once. 


Dorothy. No—no—no. Don’t, Mr. Yard-jey- 
don’t, I beg of you. I don’t want to have any 
between you. : 

Yardsley (heroically). What if he succeeds? | 
don’t care. As Barlow says, I’m done up as 
I don’t want to live after this. What's the uses 
Everything's lost. 

Barlow (dryly). Jeunie hasn’t thrown you over 
yet. 
Jennie (sniffing airily). Yes, she has, too, | 
wouldn’t marry him now for all the world—an’— 
and I’ve lost—lost Hicks. (Weeps.) Him as was 
so brave, an’ looks so fine in livery! 

Yardsley. If you'd only give me a chance to say 
something— 

Barlow. Appears to me you've said too much al. 
ready. 

Dorothy (coldly). I—1 don’t agree with Mr. Bar- 
low. You—you haven’t said enough, Mr. Yardsley, 
If you have any explanation to make, I'll listen. — 

Yardsley (looks up gratefully. Suddenly his face 
brightens. Aside). Gad! The very thing! [’il 
tell the exact truth, and if Dorothy has half the 
sense I think she has, I'll get in my proposal under 
Barlow’s very nose. (Aloud.) My—my explana- 
tion, Miss Andrews, is very simple. I--ah—I ean- 
not deny having spoken every word that Jennie 
has charged to my account. I did get down on my 
knees on the rug. I did say “divine creature.” | 
did not put it strong enough. I should have said 
“ divinest of a// creatures.” 

Dorothy (in remonstrance). Mr. Yardsley! 

Barlow (aside), Magnificent bluff! But why? 
(Rubs his forehead in a puzzled way.) What the 
deuce is he driving at? 

Yardsley. Kindly let me finish. I did say “IT love 
you.” I should have said “I adore you; I worship 
you.” I did say “ Will you be my wife?” and I 
was going to add, “for if you will not, then is light 
turned into darkness for me, and life, which your 
‘yes’ will render radiantly beautiful, will become 
dull, colorless, and not worth the living.” That is 
what I was going to say, Miss Andrews—Miss Dor- 
othy—when—whet Jennie interrupted me and 
spoke the word I most wish to hear—spoke the 
word “yes”; but it was not her yes that I wished. 
My words of love were not for her, 

Barlow (perceiving his drift). Ho! Absurd! 
Nonsense! Most unreasonable! You were calling 
the sofa the divinest of all creatures, I suppose, or 
perhaps asking the—the piano to put on its shoes 
and—elope with you. Preposterous ! 

Dorothy (softly). Go on, Mr. Yardsley. 

Yardsley. I—1 spoke a little while ago about 
sand—courage—when it comes to one’s asking the 
woman he loves the greatest of all questions. I was 
boastful. I pretended that I had that courage ; but 
—well,I am not as brave as I seem. I had come, 
Miss Dorothy, to say to you the words that fell on 
Jennie’s ears, and—and I began to get nervous— 
stage-fright, I suppose it was—and I was foolisl 
enough to rehearse what I had to say—to you, and 
to you alone. 

Barlow. Let me speak, Miss Andrews. I— 

Yardsley. You haven’t anything to do with the 
subject in hand, my dear Barlow, not a thing. 

Dorothy. Jennie—what-—what have you to say ? 

Jennie. Me? Oh, mum,I hardly knows what to 
say! This is suddenter than the other; but, Miss 
Dorothy, ’'d believe him, I would, because—I—I 
think he’s tellin’ the truth, after all, for the reason 
that—oh dear—for— 


‘* pst!” 


For what 


Dorothy. Don’t be frightened, Jennie. 
reason ? 

Jennie. Well, mum, for the reason that when I 
mum, he didn’t act like all the other 
gentlemen I’ve said yes to, and—and k—kuk—kiss 


said “ yes,” 


me. 

Yardsley, That’s it! that’s it! 
that if I'd been after Jennie’s yes, and got it, I'd 
have let a door-bell and a sofa stand between me 
and—the sealing of the proposal ? 

Barlow (aside). Oh, what nonsense this all is! 
I’ve got to get ahead of this fellow in some way. 
(Aloud.) Well, wheredo I comein? Icame here, 
Miss Andrews, to tell you— 

Yards'ey (interposing). You come in where you 
came in before—just a little late—after the pro- 
posal, as it were. 

Dorothy (her face clearing and wreathing with 
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Do you suppose 


smiles). What a comedy of errors it has all been! 
I-—I believe you, Mr. Yardsley. 
Yardsley. Thank Heaven ! 
going to say anything more, D 
Dorothy. Vm afraid— 
Yardsley. Are you going to make me go through 
that proposal all over again, now that I’ve got my 
self into so much trouble saying it the first time— 
Dorothy ? ; 
Dorothy. No, no, 
speak of it again. 
Barlow (aside). Good! That’s jis conge. 
Yardsley. And—then if I—if I needn’t say it 
again? What then? Can't I have—my answer 
now? Oh, Dorothy— 
Dorothy (with downcast eyes, softly), What did 
Jennie say? 
Yardsley (in ecstasy). Do you mean it? 


And—ah—you aren’t 
Dorothy ? 


You needn't — you needn't 
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Barlow, I fancy—I faney I'd better go now, Miss 
—er—Miss Andrews. I—I—have an appointment 
with Mr. Wilkins, and—er—I observe that it is get- 
ting rather late. 

Yardsley. Don’t go yet, Jack. I’m not so anxious 
to be rid of you now. 

Barlow. 1 must go—really. 

Yardsley. But I want you to make me one prom- 
ise before you go. 

Dorothy. He'll make it, I am sure, if I ask him, 
Mr. Yardsley and I want you—want you to be our 
best man. 

Yardsley. That’s it precisely. Eh, Jack ? 

Barlow. Well, yes. T'll be—second-best man, 
The events of the afternoon have shown my capa- 
city for that. 

Yardsley. Ah! 

Barlow. And [ll show my sincerity by wearing 
Bob’s hat and coat into the street now and letting 
the fury of Hicks fall upon me. 

Jennie. If you please, Miss Dorothy—I—I think I 
can attend to Mr. Hicks. 

Dorothy, Very well. I think that would be bet- 
ter. You may go, Jennie. [Jennie departs. 


A TERRIBLE PUNISHMENT. 

AMONG the common run of sailors who go to 
sea in merchant vessels will occasionally be 
found a fellow who originally came from good 
family, who can conjugate a Latin verb, and 
who still retains some traces of his birth and 
breeding. These men are the black sheep of 
their particular flock, outcasts from home,who, 
perhaps after a debanch, or from some other 
reason, have in a fit of despair shipped as com- 
mou sailors, and then, so strong is the influence 
of environment, been content to remain in the 
same condition without any but an occasional 
desire to turn over a new leaf. Soon they de- 
scend to the same mental plane as the family 
of tramps on land, except that the nature of 
their life compels them to work harder, as the 
belaying-pin in the hands of the first or second 
officer is always behind them. Men of this 
type are invariably more incorrigible than the 
sailor who has not had to lower himself any 
to enter the life. They have more humor, as 
a rule, and oftentimes are a source of great ex- 
asperation to the “old man,” as the captain is 
called. On a recent voyage made by the ship 
Flyaway around the Horn there was a man be- 
longing to this class. He was the laziest sail- 
or that ever walked a deck, and no amount of 
driving on the part of the first mate could 
make him work. He would resort to all sorts 
of subterfuges, and his influence upon the 
crew became so demoralizing that the cap- 
tain, a shrewd New-Englander, resolved upon 
an unusual punishment to teach him a lesson, 
realizing fully by experience that ordinary 
means would invariably fail. He therefore 
determined to make the fellow an object of 
ridicule. One day when the ship was near the 
line, and Jackson, as he was called, had been 
“soldiering” on the staging that had been 


Barlow. Well, good-day. I 
—lI’ve had a very pleasant 
afternoon, Miss — Andrews. 
Thanks for the—the cambric 
tea. 


un 
Dorothy. Good-by, and don’t a 
forget. ok \ ) 
ual 


Barlow. Ym afraid—I won't. 
Good-by, Bob. I congratulate 
you from my heart. I was in 
hopes that I should have the 
pleasure of having you for 
a best man at my wedding, 
but—er—there’s many a slip, 
you know, and I wish you 
joy. 
[Yardsley shakes him by HICKS. 
the hand, and Barlow 
goes out. As he disappears through the por 
tiéres Yardsley follows, and, holding the cur 
tain aside, looks after him until the front 
door is heard closing. Then he turns about 
Dorothy looks demurely round at him, and 
as he starts to go to her side the curtain falls, 


lowered over the side while the ship was hay- 
ing a fresh coat of paint, he called him aft. 

“ Jackson,” he said, “ you want to loaf, and 
I will give you the opportunity.” Calling the 
steward, he said, “ Steward, go into the after 
cabin and get my best togs out of my chest.” 

The clothes were brought, and the captain 
made Jackson put on a white shirt and collar, 
which were several sizes too large for him, 
patent-leather shoes, and then his dress suit, 
which the man sulkily donned amid the grins 
of the rest of the watch. Then the captain drew 
a circle on the deck with a piece of chalk, and 
had a chair placed in it. 

“There, my fine gentleman,” he said; “ you 
sit in that chair until I tell you to get up, and 
if you dare to move out of that circle before- 
hand, ll pitch you overboard.” 

The day was intensely hot, the sun fairly 
boiling the pitch out of the seams in the deck, 
and for hours Jackson sat there, the perspira- 
tion rolling off him. After the watch below 
had been relieved, and everybody had had a 
chance to guy Jackson, the captain, hoping 
the lesson had proved effectual, came down 
from the poop-deck. 

“Well,” said he, “have youenjoyed yourself?” 

“T can’t say 1 have, cap’n,” replied the man 
Jackson. “This is the first time in my life 
that I ever wore a dress suit before sundown.” 

Tom Masson. 
A GOOD EXCUSE. 

Tuer elevator passed the homely man’s floor. 

“Here, boy,” he cried, “let me out on the 
sixth. Ithought you knew that was my floor.” 


“Excuse me, sah,” returned the boy, stop- 


ping the elevator and returning to the sixth 
floor. “I ought to know you’ face, sah, but de 
trouble is I has to remember so many ob ’em, 
an’ you’s am so complicated, sah.” 


FAIR, YET 





UNFAIR. 


The fairer of the two, the lily or the maid? 


In beauty, Phyllis; 


in my eyes "twill never fade. 


But when she judges me, then doth she sorely vex, 
For she’s the most unfair of all her cruel sex. 


THE RULING PASSION. 

“My barber,” writes a friend of the Drawer, 
“who is a musical genius, informed me that 
he was at the opera the night before.” 

“*How did you enjoy it?’ I asked, expect- 
ing to hear enthusiastic. praises, for, like 


many other barbers, he is a man of enthusi- 
asins. 


““* Not at all,’ he replied. 


‘My whole even- 
ing was a failure, for from where I sat in the 


gallery I could see that 
parted straight.’ ” 


your hair wasn’t 
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A CHIROGRAPHICAL ERROR. 

“Tr’s a bad thing not to write a legible 
hand,” said the Philosopher, knocking the 
ashes from the end of his cigar. “ Sometimes 
most unpleasant complications arise from the 
habit of not writing clearly. Iremember a row 
I once had with my friend Darby because of it. 
Darby had sent me a photograph of his wite 
with her four little ones, two on her lap and 
one peering over each shoulder. The children 
were great friends of mine,and he knew I'd 
like to have it. I immediately acknowledged 
its receipt to Mrs. Darby, and closed by saying 
that she looked like a beautiful rose-tree—the 
idea being that she was the tree and the chil- 
dren the roses.” 

“Very nice idea,” said I. 

“Yes,” returned the Philosopher, sadly, “but 
my handwriting ruined it all. Darby met me 
on the street a few days later, and coldly in- 
quired what I meant by writing to his wife and 
telling her she looked like a‘ dutiful rooster, ” 


WILLING TO WORK, 

He was an unkempt-looking fellow, and he 
stopped at the suburban residence and asked 
for employment. It was spring, and the lady 
of the house was herself superintending the 
transplanting of the plants. The door of the 
greenhouse was open. 

“ Are yon a gardener?” asked the woman. 

“’Ain’t had much experience.” 

“Can you plant these bushes ?” 


“Td hate to risk spoilin’ ’em, ma’am.” 

“Then what ean you do?” 

“ Well, ma’am, if you'll give me one o’ \ 
husband’s cigars,” he replied, meditatiy 
“Pll sit in the greenhouse an’ smoke out 
insects that’s eatin’ up the leaves o’ them 1 
bushes.” 


our 
y, 
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SATISFIED. 

THE big office of the hotel was not full of 
people, noticeably, but it was somewhat over- 
crowded by the shrill utterances of a ge: 
looking old person, who sat off in one cor 
with a chance acquaintance. 

“The theatres have been rather stupid this 
season. I think,” the younger man was saying 

‘LT always take the cable-cars,” replied the 
old person. “Them elevated stairs ketches 
my breath.” 

“T said the theatres have been dull,” said 
the younger man, pitching his voice consider- 
ably higher. 

“They jump about a good deal, and it’s just 
as well for a man to look out for his ribs as 
not; but I like ’em. They’re on the ground 
which the elevated cars ain’t.” 

“You're a little deaf, aren’t you?” shouted 
the young man. 

“Yes, sir!” was the answer. “Ibe. I’m as 
deaf’s a post.” Then there came a chuckle, 
and the shrill voice continued: “Some folks 
thinks as that’s a terrible affliction, but | 
don’t. I kin always hear what I’m a-sayin’, and 
that’s interestin’ enough for me.” 


er 








CHECKMATED. 


He. “ The pawn is like you—looking for a mate.” 
Sus. “ More like you—always after a check.” 





BY 


R. CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, in his 
| admirable “Manual of Historical Litera- 
ture,” tells us that the records of the proceed- 
ings of the United States Congress, from the 
adoption of the Constitution down to the 
present time, is comprised in no one series of 
volumes under a single title. From the assem- 
bling of the First Congress to May, 1824, the 
record is to be found in the forty-two volumes 
of Gales and Seaton’s “Annals”; “The Register 
of Debates,” in twenty-nine volumes, carries it 
from 1824 to 1837; “The Congressional Globe,” 
in one hundred and eight volumes, brings it 
<lown to 1872, and “ The Congressional Record” 
exhibits Congress up to date. 

A compendium of this enormous mass of 
material relating to uational legislation, and 
in available form, is contained in the recently 
published work of Mr. Joseph West Moore 
which he calls The American Congress,’ and 
which must be of great value to those inter- 
ested in its subject. It begins at the begin- 
ning, 1774, aud it covers a period of a hundred 
and twenty years. It treats clearly and con- 
cisely, and without undne prejudice, of such 
important events as the Missouri Compromise, 
the Nullification Controversy, the Monroe Doc- 
trine, the Mexican War, the Kansas Struggle, 
the Bank of the United States, the Slavery 
Question, the Civil War, the Impeachment of 
President Johnson, and the Tariff Controversy ; 
and it is, therefore, a history of the Political 
Events of the land, as well as a record of the 
words and the deeds of the men who have rep- 
resented the people of the United States in the 
two houses where laws are made—and some- 
times broken. Mr. Moore knows what he is 
saying, and he says it well. It is not as dry a 
book as its title and theme would seem to im- 
ply; it is anecdotal as well as instructive, and 
two pictures of two prominent figures, taken 
at random from his pages, will give a fair no- 
tion of the author’s style of expression, and of 
the quality of his work. Of Mr. Randolph he 
says: “ Profoundly learned, with a great com- 
mand of language and an acrimonious wit 
which he continually used in debate, he was, 
for a long time, almost the despot of the House, 
and a terror to his opponents. While speak- 
ing he would lift his long, bony finger impres- 
sively, and make peculiar gestures with it. 
Few could stand against his withering sar- 
casm; none cared to arouse his antagonism. 
He was tall and ‘slender as a grasshopper,’ 
had a swarthy complexion, and large, sunken, 


1 The American Conaress. A History of National 
Legislation and Political Events, 1774-1895 By Josep 
West Moore. 8vo, Cloth, $3. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 
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black, eyes, brilliant and startling in their 
glance. His hair was a lustrous black, and 
was parted in the centre of a low forehead ; 
he had no beard, and his face, though cadaver- 
ous, might be considered handsome.” In fewer 
words he pictures a figure more familiar to 
the present generation. “Mr. Sumner was six 
feet ‘two inches in height,” he says, “and had 
a well-developed muscular body, and a large 
head, covered with long, shaggy, grayish hair. 
His face was rather sad and stern, except 
when lighted with a smile. His voice had 
deep rich tones, and as an orator he took first 
rank.” 

The temptation to quote other things from 
this work must, from the necessities of space, 
be resisted here. What Sumner, and Ran- 
dolph, and their peers, said, and how and why 
they said it; the measures they advocated or 
opposed; the causes and the consequences of 
debate and legislation ; the rise and fall of po- 
litical parties, are all set down in the measure 
of room their importance warrants; state pa- 
pers as well as speeches are preserved; and 
as a book of ready reference it may be safely 
recommended. 


TEN years or so ago Mr. John Bigelow gave 
to the world the Speeches of an American 
Statesman who never went to Congress. Mr. 
Tilden took an active part in the polities of 
his country, he was a member of the New York 
State Assembly; of the Constitutional Con- 
ventions of 1846-67; he was Chairman of the 


Democratic State Committee; Governor of 
New York; candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States; but he never got so far as 
Washington in any recognized official capaci- 
ty. The Electoral Commission refused to al- 
low him to occupy the White House, and he 
seems to have had no desire to occupy any por- 
tion of either of the two Houses which stand 
at the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. Mr. 
Bigelow prefaced each of the Orations of Tilden 
by a brief account of the circumstances under 
which it was composed and delivered, treating 
the written documents in the same way, and 
thereby he gave a very fair account of their 
author and his times. These he supplements 
now with The Life of Samuel J. Tilden,’ in two 
octavo volumes, uniform with the Speeches; a 
complete record of a very memorable person- 
ality. Mr. Bigelow was a close friend of his 
subject, and one of the executors and trustees 
of his vast estate. He had access to the pri- 


2 The Life of Samuel J. Tilden. By Joun Bigetow. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Two Volumes. 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6. New York: 
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vate papers of Mr. Tilden during the life-time 
of the writer of them, and it was Mr. Tilden’s 
own choice that this Memoir should be written 
by Mr. Bigelow. The delicate way in which 
the biographer has performed his task, and in 
which he has touched upon a very delicate epi- 
sode in his subject’s career is shown in the fol- 
lowing extract from the Introduction :—* Til- 
deu’s public life,” says Mr. Bigelow, “spanned 
a larger portion of the history of our Republic 
than that of any other American statesman ; 
and he occupied the unique position in our 
history of being the only one selected by the 
nation for its chief-magistracy who was never 
clothed with its responsibilities.” This, in a 
few words, but most fully, covers an exceed- 
ingly important field, and in brevity and com- 
pleteness it has never been excelled. 

In the first three chapters of the second 
volume of “The Life,” however, Mr. Bigelow 
treats more fully of the Presidential Canvass 
of 1876, aud of the electoral count of 1877, in 
which he shows how the Electoral Commission 
was created, and the composition and opera- 
tions of the Louisiana Returning Board, and he 
declares that General Grant, among others, 
conceded Tilden’s election. This is contained 
in more than one hundred pages which are pe- 
culiarly free from partisanship or vituperation, 
in view of the extreme bitterness of party 
feeling, and the great importance of that un- 
fortunate chapter in the history of our coun- 
try. 

Mr. Bigelow’s portrait of Mr. Tilden, the 
map, will, no doubt, be a surprise to those who 
knew Mr. Tilden only as a politician ; and par- 
ticularly so to those who knew him as the 
leader of a party to which they themselves 
were politically opposed. The biographer re- 
ports his subject as quoting Bryant to the ef- 
fect that a gentleman never talks of his love- 
affairs or of his religion; and he adds that Mr. 
Tilden always lived up to this principle. He 
had no love-affairs to talk of, we are told; and 
while he often encouraged others to unfold 
their opinions upon religious subjects to him, 
he seems, at least during the last half of his 
life, never to have exposed his own views to 
any person. ‘“ Whatever may be the judgment 
which history is to pass upon the career of the 
hero of this narrative,” says Mr. Bigelow in 
closing, “ it will search in vain to find in the 
political annals of the Republic the names of 
many who ever rendered it such effective and 
enduring service, nor of those, any whose ser- 
vice cost it so little.” 

No Statesman can ask a better epitaph than 
that. 


ANOTHER valuable work, not upon states- 
manship, but upon what the late Mr. Tweed 
was pleased to term “Statesmanship,” is Our 
Fight with Tammany,’® by Dr. Charles H. Park- 

3 Our Fight with Tammany. By the Rev. CHARLES 


H. Parkuorst, D.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. New York: 
Charies Scribner's Sous. 


hurst, lately published by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Some one has said of Dr. 
Parkhurst that he is the Savonarolaof America. 
His better title would be the John Knox of 
New York. The great Religious Reformer, jy, 
the middle of the Sixteenth Century printed, 
in Geneva, “The First Blast of the Trumpet 
against the Monstrous Regimen of Wome.” 
The great Municipal Reformer, towards tly 
close of the Nineteenth Century, preached, i: 
his church, on Madison Square, a sermon which 
he called “'The First Gun of the Campaign.” 
The Trumpet was blown against the cruel goy- 
ernment of Queen Mary in England, and 
against the attempts of the Queen Regent of 
Scotland to rule without a Parliament. The 
Gun was aimed at the men who had cruelly 
misgoverned the metropolitan city of the New 
World; and the sound of the Gun was heard 
in every quarter of the land. Woman, upon 
whom John Knox waged his war, fought by 
the side of Dr. Parkhurst, and did more than 
her share in winning the battle. This was 
one fortunate point in favor of the present-day 
leader. But the objects of both were the 
same, and the results were not very different. 

Dr. Parkhurst’s book is not a large one, but 
it is complete and satisfactory. One of its ob- 
jects, he says, “is to be of service to other mu- 
nicipalities in our country, which may still be 
suffering the same kind of tyranny which ow 
own city has just renounced... . All American 
cities of any considerable size,” he adds, “ are 
circumstanced in much the same way. Virtue 
is at the bottom, and knavery on top. The 
rascals are out of jail,and are standing guard 
over men who aim to be honorable and law- 
abiding. Statesmanship has degenerated into 
small and dirty politics. Cities are admiuis- 
tered in the pocket interests of the municipal 
government, not in the moral, social, industrial, 
and economic behalf of the rank and file of its 
citizens.” This is strong language. But it is 
all very true. 

The volume contains a history of Dr. Park- 
hurst’s Society for the Prevention of Crime; the 
now historical discourse which first roused de- 
cent, long-suffering, honest men and women to 
arms; and a full account of the glorious cam- 
paign which followed; closing with a chapter 
upon the Dangers and Opportunities of Victory, 
which is, perhaps, the most important of all. 
The triumph he tells us “‘ could never have been 
gained except as the outcome of popular en- 
thusiasm. Now while there is a power in en- 
thusiasm, there is, also, a peril in it; nothing 
will coagulate so quickly as blood, and nothing 
will chill so readily as enthusiasm. ... Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. It is harder 
to use success than to win it.” 

Let us hope that the Reformer may be spared 
to help us use the success he did so much to 
help us win. 


AN amusing and instructive treatise upon a 
local political campaign contained in Mr. John 
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K. Bangs’s “ Three Weeks in Politics” was no- 
ticed in these columns in September last. It 
was a succinet account of the struggle for the 
mayoralty of a Hudson River city, told in the 
first person by an Idiot who was the ardent 
supporter of the unsuccessful candidate. This 
Idiot—who is by no means idiotic—had origi- 
nally appeared in Mr. Bangs’s “ Coffee and Rep- 
artee,” a cheerful little book published in the 
summer of 1893; and he is seen again this 
month in a volume bearing his own title—The 
Idiot.* He will be found portrayed in the fron- 
tispiece as asking for another cup of Coffee, 
and on every page he indulges in the Repartee 
which has already made him famous. He is a 
survival of the immortal Breakfast Table talk- 
ers of Dr. Holmes; and in many ways he sug- 
gests to us “the young fellow called John,” 
whom the Autocrat divided once into three 
Johns, and who nonplussed the Autocrat by 
appropriating the three peaches remaining on 
the plate,on the ground that there was just 
one apiece for him! The Idiot’s Repartee is 
not always as practical as Jolin’s, but as arule 
it is much more clear than is the general run 
of the boarding-house Coffee with which it is 
served. Though the Idiot does not say so, he 
has been reading “ Rudder Grange” since we 
last met him; and most of his discourse, as he 
breaks his fast in the opening chapter, is upon 
the great advantages of a canal-boat as a place 
of residence. He goes much further, however, 
than does Mr. Stockton in the same line, and 
canal life he proves to be an amalgamation of 
the most expensive luxuries, since it combines 
yachting and driving with domesticity. It 
has, also, its local and its moral uses. If the 
neighborhood runs down it is a very simple 
matter to hitch a team of horses to the front 
stoop, and to tow one’s home to a better and 
more fashionable quarter of the town; and as 
the house- boat can be towed to the church 
door on a rainy Sunday, it deprives mankind 
of any flimsy excuse for not going to meet- 
ing. And better still, adds Mr. Bangs, if 
churches were built upon the same plan, and 
were constructed like canal-boats, how easy 
would it be for the sexton to drive the chapel 
from door to door, and collect the delinquent 
absentees. 

All this is very pleasant and very harmless 
fooling ; and the Idiot will be greeted gladly 
by the friends he made in other days. That 
his inventor can be compared with Mr. Stock- 
ton and Dr. Holmes is saying not a little for 
Mr. Bangs and the Idiot. 


Men Born Equal® is a semi-political novel in 
which there is a little love and a long strike. 
Its scenes are laid in a Western town, aud the 


* The Idiot. By Joun Kenprick Banes. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 

> Men Born Equal. A Novel. By Harry Perry 
Roginson. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 


time is the present. Mr. Harry Perry Robin- 
son, its author, although an Englishmaa by 
birth, displays a very unusual knowledge of 
American life and character in all its varied 
phases; and the pictures he draws are cor- 
rect, even in the most minute details of speech 
and action. 

His portrait of Mrs. Flail, who is merely a 
passing figure in the story, but a prominent 
figure in society, is as good as anything we 
have seen in the modern-day novel. She is 
one of those women who devote much of their 
means and all of their time and energy to the 
management and support of what Mr. Robin- 
son calls “those multitudinous feminine or- 
ganizations which seem necessary to the social 
life of any self-respecting community, espe- 
cially if that community be located in the 
Western States of America in these last days 
of the Nineteenth Century.” And then, in a 
few words, he tells us what she does and how 
much she accomplishes. She “entertains” a 
great deal, of course; and the number of 
“classes” which she has organized, he says, 
are almost incredible; classes in every Euro- 
pean language, and in almost all branches of 
history; in china-painting; in photography; 
in palmistry; in esthetics; in mnemonics; in 
Buddhism; in architecture; in whist; in so- 
cial economy, in mind-cure, and in chafing- 
dish cooking. And above all she invented the 
Egyptian Lunches, “those mysterious func- 
tions at which a select circle of erudite ladies 
assembled every alternate Tuesday through- 
out a winter; and one of the party having 
first read a paper, by way of grace, on some 
recent phase of Egyptian discovery, the co- 
terie sat down to lunch, and discussed chicken 
salad and cuneiform inscriptions together, and 
digested views on cartouches, while nibbling 
salted almonds.” Mr. Howells, who has been 
studying the American feminine organization 
for many years with wonderful insight and 
penetration, has never done anything better 
than this glimpse which Mr. Robinson gives us 
of Mrs. Flail. 

Mr. Robinson’s matter is as good as his man- 
ner; and if this is his first novel we may con- 
gratulate him on its success, and congratulate 
ourselves that a new, strong man has come 
among us. 


Mr. FULLER’s With the Procession is a love- 
story in which there are no strikes and no poli- 
tics. Its scenes, like those of Mr. Robinson, 
are laid in the West, and in the present; and 
its characters are taken from among “The 
Cliff- Dwellers,” whom Mr. Fuller made so re- 
alistic in his earlier novel. It portrays the 
growth of Chicago and the development of 
ideas; the new generation’s contempt for the 
old, and the old generation’s treatment by the 
new; and it possesses all the virile strength 

6 With the Procession. A Novel. By Henry B. 
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and contemporaneous interest displayed in Mr. 
Fuller’s previous picture of Chicago life. His 
Mrs. Bates is a delightful foil to the Mrs. Flail 
who takes her place among “ Men Born Equal”; 
and there is a certain little touch in her re- 
marks about posies and wall-paper which is 
as pathetic as it is comic. Mrs. Bates is a part 
of the Procession, but she is not in it. She 
finds it very hard to keep step with the music 
of the Lake Front, and of the present day; 
and the tunes she loves are “ Old Dan Tucker,” 
“The Dutch Compa-nee,” and “ Roll on, Silver 
Moon.” She is heartily tired of orchids and 
American Beauties — under glass; what she 
wants is a bed of portulaca and some cypress- 
vines running up strings to the top of a pole. 
And “as soon as she gets poor enough to afford 
it,” she says, she is going to have a lot of phlox, 
and London-pride, and bachelor’s-buttons out 
in the back yard; and let the girls hang their 
clothes-lines somewhere else. All she saved 
from the old place, when the Procession moved 
her along,she explained to Jane, was “just some 
furniture of ma’s, and the wall-paper like what 
she herself had in her bedroom when she was 
young.” She remembered the pattern of that 
wall-paper, and she tried everywhere to match 
it. At first she went to Twenty-second Street ; 
then she went down town; then she tried all 
the little places on the West Side; then she 
had the pattern put on paper, and she made a 
tour of the country with it, to Belvidere, to 
Beloit, to Janesville, and to lots of places be- 
tween Chicago and Geneva; and finally she 
sent down East and had eight or ten rolls made 
to order. She chased harder than anybody 
ever chased for a Raphael, she said, and she 
spent more than if she had hung the room 
with Gobelins; but— And there she paused. 
The “but” was significant enough. There 
was a great deal of the quality of eloquence 
in what she left unsaid. There are not a few 
home sick, semi-invalided, veterans in the 
ranks, as we go marching on to what are called 
better times: and a good many old-fashioned 
readers will smell “yaller” asters, and will 
have visions of half- forgotten upholstery, as 
they look over their shoulder and behind them, 
for a moment or two, with Mrs. Bates; and for 
a moment or two--perhaps—they will wish 
themselves so poor that they could afford such 
things again. Mr. Fuller can hardly be old 
enough to have cleared the track for Old Dan 
Tucker, or to have felt, in the Forties, that the 
Dutch Compa-nee was the best compa-nee; but 
to those of us who have passed our youth he 
talks like a middle-aged man. And we like his 
talk. 


It is refreshing to turn from the expert 
presentation of American political and social 
life to an expert description of some of the 
features of Nature in America. Those readers 
who have been fortunate enough to travel 
with Dr. William C. Prime “ Along New Eng- 
land Roads” in other days, will gladly go with 


him now Among the Northern Hills.’ py. 
Prime knows Nature and loves it; and it js 
most interesting to compare what he has ty 
say about trees with Mr. Moore’s above-quote 
words about statesmen. “ The natural forest.” 
says the Lover of Nature, “is a world of j))- 
numerable creatures, animate and inanimate. 
who have from time immemorial lived in con). 
munity. You can never tame the wildness of 
these people. Why not call trees people? 
Since, if you come to live among them, ye: 
after year, you will learn to know many ot 
them personally, and an attachment will grow 
up between you and them individually. They 
will be companionable to you, as are you 
horses and your dogs; and after a while you 
will have the same sympathy with them that 
you have with the next higher order of living 
beings whom you call animals.” There are 
trees for whom some of us, we are sure, have 
more sympathy than for certain of the next 
higher order of living beings whom the his- 
torians call Statesmen, or the journalists ca)! 
Strikers. William H. Seward, in a great speech 
delivered in the Senate almost half a century 
ago, said that “there is a higher law than the 
Constitution.” He meant of course the Law 
of God. But the law of Nature is the Law of 
God, and it is upon this law and its enactment 
that Mr. Prime treats, and in the woods whicl 
were not only God’s first Temple, but God's 
first House of Legislation. 

Almost as much has been taken out of the 
books of the month as has been said about the 
books themselves; an unusual departure from 
the unwritten law of this department of tle 
Magazine; but the conductor of it cannot re- 
frain from quoting Mr. Prime once again. I) 
a delightful chapter upon “ Doughnuts and To- 
bacco,” which is as instructive as it is ente:- 
taining, while speaking of the comforts and 
use of a pipe in the forests, Dr. Prime asserts, 
and very truly, that “no anti-tobacco man has 
yet invented a reason against smoking whic! 
is not equally strong against ice-cream, water- 
ices, iced water, apple pie, and doughnuts. The 
doughnut is a good subject of comparison,” lie 
adds; “the prevalence of doughnut-eating i 
the interior of New York and in northern New 
England is appalling. Medical science, which 
does not agree about tobacco, is generally 
down on doughnuts.... If up-country grave- 
stones told truth you would find ten saying 
‘died of doughnuts,’ where one said ‘died of 
tobacco.’” 

A lover of Nature, and a friend of trees, who 
has smoked many a pipe “ Among the Northern 
Hills,” begs to thank Mr. Prime for what he has 
said here in defence of the Indian weed, and fo1 
what he has said in gentle, delicate, just, praise 
of “ Trout Streams” of “The Primeval Forest,” 
of “An Old Angler,” and of “ A Sleigh-ride,” in 
his present work. 
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